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Display board explaining federal government moves aimed 

at the removal of discrimination in employment that was pro- 
duced for the Department of Labour for exhibit at labour 
conventions. A similar board in the French language has also 
been prepared. 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 


Current Manpower Situation 


| | N general, labour requirements and supplies continued in balance 
throughout Canada during August, although a slight tightening 
of the available supply of workers occurred during the month. There 
were very few changes in labour market classifications and few new 
developments affecting the manpower situation. 


Employment levels again increased in seasonal activities such 
as farming, food processing, construction and the tourist trade. These 
industries were mainly responsible for the slightly tighter labour market. 
During the month, the number of persons at work for 35 hours or more 
increased by 13,000 to a record total of 4,820,000. Part of this increase 
was caused by workers returning from annual vacations. It is estimated 
that, of the total number of workers with jobs, 88 per cent were working 
full time at August 22 (compared with 85 per cent a year earlier); ‘three 
per cent were regular part-time workers and six per cent were ill or 
on vacation. 


The number of registrations on file at National Employment Service 
offices declined by about 3,000 during the month. Total registrations 
in August were slightly higher than during the same period last year 
but the number of paid workers has increased by about 90,000 over the 
year. The ratio of registrations to paid workers, therefore, was slightly 
lower this August than last. 


Increasing labour requirements continued to characterize all major 
industrial and service categories except mining. Manufacturing employ- 
ment edged up another index point from June to July, reaching a level 
about seven per cent above last year’s. Construction employment in- 
creased about seven per cent during the same month. Mining employ- 
ment, after remaining relatively stable during most of the summer, was 
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affected by the strike at the Noranda gold mine during Aust. Similarly, 
over-all employment in the iron and steel group of the manufacturing 
sector levelled off during the late summer despite increases in the 
primary iron and steel, fabricated metal products and other industries 
in this group. This levelling off can be largely attributed to the situation 
in the agricultural implements industry, where employment has declined 
steadily for nearly a year. 


Another manufacturing group where employment conditions have 
softened somewhat in recent months is textiles and clothing, particu- 
larly the former, although employment in these two industries is still 
at levels about five and ten per cent, respectively, above a year ago. 
Reports have been received of non-seasonal layoffs in textile manu- 
facturing. Import competition and rising inventory levels at various 
stages of distribution are reportedly responsible for these layoffs. Some 
layoffs have also been reported in the clothing industry, although the 
extent of part-time employment has actually declined in recent weeks. 
In both of these industries, much will depend on consumer expenditure 
patterns during the fall, since the clothing industry is now busy on fall 
and winter orders. 


Evidence of the general balance between the demand and supply of 
. labour in Canada is the fact that at September 1] of this year, 87 of the 
111 labour market areas, accounting for 82 per cent of all paid workers, 
were in the balanced category. This compares with 87 areas and 80 
per cent at August 1, 1953 and 85 areas and 78 per cent at September 
1, 1952. 


Nine of the ten metropolitan areas and 19 of the 30 major industrial 
areas were in the balanced category at the beginning of September. There 
were fairly general labour shortages in one metropolitan area (Edmonton) 
and. in one major industrial area (Kitchener). This indicates the rela- 
tively strong position of services, manufacturing and construction in 
the industrial communities. Nine major agricultural areas were in balance 
and the remaining five had labour shortages, indicating the dual pressure 
exerted by harvesting and construction requirements in the agricultural 
regions, particularly in the Prairie Provinces. 


Of the ten major industrial areas with slight labour surpluses, two 
were in the Atlantic region. This region shows a year-to-year decline 
in non-agricultural employment, most noticeable in New Brunswick. 
Decreases in employment are most evident in coal mining, logging and 
primary iron and steel. A marked decline in highway construction acti- 
vities is also adversely affecting employment levels in New Brunswick. 


' Five of these surplus areas were located in Quebec. In tlese cases 
the surpluses resulted from employment problems in the textile industry, 
lower construction activity ir some localities and difficulties in metal- 
mining communities. 


The three remaining surplus areas in the major industrial labour 
market category were in Ontario. Problems in these areas are attributable 
to layoffs in the agricultural implements industry, model change-over 
in the automobile industry and the completion of some major construc- 
tion projects. 
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Labour—Management Relations 


T mid-September, bargaining was continuing in the steel, clothing, 
rubber, Nova Scotia coal-mining and pulp and paper industries. 
Important settlements were reached in meat packing and in west coast 
forestry operations but strike votes were in progress among deep-sea 
and Great Lakes seamen. Strike activity in general was well below the 
level. of 1952 despite the important disputes in the gold and copper 
mining areas of northern Ontario and Quebec. A one-month strike of 
motor transport employees in southwestern Ontario was settled at the 
end of August. 


Non-Wage Items in Recent Bargaining. Although wage rate adjust- 
ments have been the main focus of labour-management bargaining in 
recent months (as indicated in recent issues of the Current Manpower 
and Labour Relations Review), considerable attention has also been 
given to so-called ‘‘fringe’’ items, including vacations with pay, statu- 
tory holidays and health and welfare plans. In an examination of 157 of 
the more important agreements re-negotiated this year, 63 or 40 per cent 
were found to contain differences from the previous agreements in one 
or more of the above-mentioned items. 


For the most part, the changes brought practices under the particular 
agreements into line with conditions already widely in effect in Canadian 
industry. For example, a continued trend was noted towards the intro- 
duction of eight paid statutory holidays and a third week’s vacation 
after 15 years’ service. A few agreements, lowever, introduced con- 
ditions in advance of those commonly prevailing. 


In comparison with previous agreements, some revision of vacations- 
with-pay plans was noted in 34 of the current agreements. 


Under eight of the agreements, an additional week of vacation after 
varying periods of service was provided. In five cases a third week was 
added to the previous two, while in two cases the maximum was extended 
from three to four weeks. 


Under 16 of the re-negotiated agreements, service requirements to 
qualify for vacations were reduced. In five cases requirements for the 
second week were lowered to three years or less. Eleven agreements 
reduced the service requirements for the third week mos t frequently to 
15 years from 20 years or more. 


In 14 of the agreements surveyed, the number of paid statutory 
holidays per year was increased and in two others ‘paid statutory holidays 
were provided for the first tine. The most common change (eight agree- 
ments) was an increase in the number of holidays granted to eight, from 
seven, six or five. Three agreements introduced provision for more than 
eight holidays. Under one agreement, premium rates for work on paid 
holidays were also increased from time and one-half to double time; 
under another, the rate was reduced from double time .to time and one- 


half, Thirteen agreements made clanges concerning APRS statutory 
holidays. eal 

Bargaining over health and welfare plans resulted in revisions to 
seven plans which had been in existence previously, while six: plans 
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were introduced in agreements for the first time in 1953. In five of the 
revised plans benefits were improved, while two made minor clianges 
in financing which reduce the cost to employees. 


Current Negotiations and Settlements. During the latter part of 
August, agreements were reached between the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL) and the three major meat-packing firms, 
Canada Packers, Burns and Company and Swift Canadian Company. 
These provided for a general increase in wage rates of five cents an 
hour for men and four cents for women. In addition, all classifications 
above the base rate received an additional one-half cent an hour for 
each 2% cents by which their rates exceed the base rate. The settle ment 
was thus another of the important cases this year where higher differ- 
entials were given to skilled workers. 


On August 29, the strike of approximately 1,600 motor transport 
employees in southwestern Ontario, which started on July 30, came to 
an end when agreements were concluded between the companies and 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (AFL-TLC). Under the terms of the two-year 
agreement, hourly rated drivers and mechanics are to receive increases 
at intervals during the life of the contract amounting in total to 20 cents 
for drivers and 24 cents for mechanics. During the period, the mileage 
rate is also to be increased by one-half cent per mile. 


Matters in dispute between 33 lumbering and sawmill operators in 
the interior of British Columbia and the International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL) were settled through acceptance by the operators 
of the terms of an agreement negotiated earlier between the union and 
Forest Industrial Relations Limited, representing operators on the west 


coast. (L.G., August 1953, p. 1102). 


At the date of writing, a strike vote had just been taken by the 
Seafarers International Union (AFL-TLC) among Canadian seamen oper 
ating both deep-sea and lake vessels. For some time, negotiations have 
been in progress between the union and the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., representing ocean-going vessel operators, and between 
the union and four of the major operators on the Great Lakes, Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited, Colonial Steamships, Limited, N.M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited and Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company, Limited. 


The main demands of the union on both the deep-sea and lake oper- 
ators were a general increase of $50 a month for all unlicensed personnel 
and a reduction in the standard work week from 56 to 40 hours. 


The strike vote was taken following the union’s refusal to accept 
as a basis for the settlement the reports of conciliation boards dealing 
with the disputes. The majority report of the board dealing with the 
deep-sea dispute rejected both the wage and hour demands of the union. 
The report contended that the Canadian merchant fleet has difficulty 
competing with the fleets of other countries and that any substantial 
increase in Jabour costs at this time would endanger the existence of 
the Canadian operators. 
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Two conciliation boards dealing with the Great Lakes situation 
recommended in their majority reports a gradual reduction over the next 
year to the standard 40-hour week, 48 hours to be the normal work week 
effective September 1, 1953, 44 hours April 1, 1954 and 40 hours August 
1, 1954. They also recommended payment of time and one-half for work 
beyond the normal working week as set forth. The majority report recom- 
mended against the union’s request for a $50 a month wage increase 
retroactive to January 31, 1953 but pointed out that the suggested hour 
schedule would result in monthly increases ranging between $25 and 
$40 at the proposed effective date for the 40-hour week. 


At Toronto, 1,700 milk drivers, members of local 647, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Warehousemen of America 
(AFL-TLC) walked off their jobs after a lengthy period of negotiations 
and conciliations. The strike lasted three full working days and was 
terminated on September 14. Much of the dispute surrounded the drivers’ 
opposition to the introduction of the five-day delivery week. In the final 
settlement, however, the five-day delivery week was included, together 
with a $6.50 increase in salaries, an increase in commissions, additional 
paid statutory holidays to bring the total to eight and a lump sum pay- 
ment of $50 in lieu of any retroactive feature to the agreement. 


Strikes and Lockouts. So far this year, strike activity has been 
below the level of 1952. Last year, the time lost in strikes was ap- 
proaching two and one-half million working days by the end of August. 
This year the comparable figure is only slightly more than 375,000. 


Significant recent developments in the strike picture involve the 
metal-mining industries in northern Ontario and Quebec. 


Following the report of a conciliation board, 1,600 miners at Noranda 
Mines Limited in northern Quebec, represented by the United Steel- 
workers of America, went on strike August 21. The main issues in this 
dispute are the union’s requests for a 40-hour week, an increase of 30 
cents an hour in wage rates, and a check-off of union dues. The majority 
report of the board recommended continuance of the 48-hour week and 
rejected the check-off request. On the issue of wages, the chairman 
recommended eight cents an hour, the union nominee 22 cents and the 
employer nominee four cents. 


In the northern Ontario gold-mining area of Timmins, the United 
Steelworkers of America are now involved in strikes at four mines, 
covering a total of more than 900 employees. Employees of Delnite 
Mines went on strike August 25; those at Broulan Reef Mines, Preston 
East Dome Mines and Hallnor Mines have been on strike since mid-July. 
There are no indications of an immediate settlement at any ofthese mines. 


Union Developments. Expulsion of the west coast United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers Union from the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada was announced in late August. This action was based on evi- 
dence of ‘‘Communist leadership and leanings.” 


At Oakville, Ont., the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (CIO-CCL) applied for certification as 


bargaining agents for workers at the new plant of the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


EASONAL manpower require- 
ments of farming, food-pro- 
cessing and _ construction ap- 
proached a peak during August and 
almost all local areas experienced 
a gradual tightening of labour 
supplies. At September 1, nine 
areas were in the labour shortage 
category (one more than at August 
1), 87 were in balance (unchanged), 
and 15 were in the surplus category 
(one less than at August 1). Of the 
nine shortage areas, seven were 


CANADA 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups. = 
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in the Prairie provinces, where SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
the harvesting of a near-record GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


grain crop was in full swing. Of 


the 15 surplus areas, seven were in Quebec and four in the Atlantic 
region. 


Year-to-year comparisons of employment conditions indicate that, 
in relation to demand, the supply of labour is somewhat greater this 
fall than last (see accompanying chart and table). 


There are, for example, six more industrial areas with surplus labour 
in 1953 than there were in 1952. This increase stems from various 
causes, including the strike of 1,600 miners at Noranda, lower pro- 
duction of agricultural implements and textiles in Brantford, model 
change-over at the Chrysler plant in Windsor and the simultaneous com- 
pletion of a number of construction projects in Cornwall. 


Correspondingly, labour shortage areas are less numerous than 
they were last year. This is largely because of less extensive defence 
construction work in Goderich and Barrie and less urgeat demand for 
miners in Sudbury and Timmins, for metal-working tradesmen in Ottawa — 


Hull and for railway construction workers in Sept Iles. 
Labour 
Shortage * 


Approximate 
Coon | LU PN 


Labour Market 
Areas 


Sept. 1 | Sept. 1] Sept. 1 | Sept. 1 | Sept. 1/| Sept. 1] Sept. 1 | Sept. 1 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Metropolitan 9 8 1 i. 
Major Industrial 19 23 1 3 
Major Agricultural 9 8 5 6 
Minor 50 46 2 5 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1953 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


Calgary Edmonton 
hamilton 
Montreal 
Cttawo ~Fivll 
METRCPCLITAN AREAS Quebec —Levis 
(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John's 
Toronto 
Voncouver —New 
Westminster 
Winnipeg 


Grontford Corner Crook 
Cornwall Farnhor —Gronby 
Loc St. Jean Fort William — 
Rovyn = Val d'Or Port Arthur 
Soint John Guelph 
Showinigon Falls Holifox 
Sydney Joliette 
Trois Rivieres Kingston 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Volleyfield ~ London 
(loLour force 25,000 - 75,000: Beauharnois Moncton 
60 per cent or more in Windsor New Glosgow 
non-ogricultural activity) Niagora Peninsula 
Oshowo 
Peterborough 
Sornia 
Sherbrooke 
St. Kyacinthe 
Sudbury 
Timmins = 
Kirklona Lake 
Victoria 


Borrie Crandon 
Charlottetown Red Ceer 
Chothor Regina 
KAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Lethbridge Saskatoon 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000: Moose Jow Yorkton 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) on poaores 
rince er 


Riviere du Loup 
Thetford - Megantic ~ 
St. Georges 


Central Vancouver Bathurst Bracebridge 
Island Belleville — Trenton Swift Current 
Crurmondville Lrampton 
Fredericton Eridgewater 
Gaspe Buckingham 
Newcostle Campteliton 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Cowson Creek 
Crumheller 
Edmundston 
Golt 
Goderich 
Grand Folls 
Ingersoll 
Komloops 
Kentville 
Lachute - 
Ste. Therese 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Fiat 
Montmagny 
F MINCR AREAS Korth Boy 
(lobour force 10,000 - 25,000) Okonagan Valley 
Cwen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portoge lo Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec - North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Trail — Nelson 


ruro 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Cnt. 
Woodstock, N.E, 
Yarmouth 
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ATLANTIC 


THE upward trend of employment 

ete toe was halted during August as farm 
Proportion of peid workers wihin woch | Iabour requirements gradually de- 
Per Cent Percent | Clined following the completion of 
eae ise j hay and grain harvesting in most 
areas of the Atlantic region. In 
the four weeks ending August 22, 
full-time employment decreased 
from 374,500 to 354,500 while the 
number of persons working less 
than full time increased from 32,000 
to 41,000. Part of the decrease 
of 11,000 in the total number of 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE persons. at work resulted from 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 2 
vacations. 
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Comparison wit] last year slows a reduction in non-agricultural 
employment. The year-to-year decline was most noticeable in New 
Brunswick (4.2 per cent), followed by Nova Scotia (1.9 per cent). The 
marked reduction in the volume of engineering construction, particularly 
highway and road work, was mainly responsible for this development. 
As a result, even though residential building showed somewhat higher 
employment levels this year than last, total employment in the con- 
struction industry declined by about 1,100 in Nova Scotia and 2,500 in 
New Brunswick. In addition, employment in coal mining, logging and 
primary iron and steel manufacturing decreased by eight, 28 and ten 
per cent respectively. Losses in these industries were partly offset 
by year-to-year employment gains in the pulp and paper industry, saw 
and planing mills and transportation equipment manufacturing. 


There was no significant change in the classification of the various 
labour markets during August. As in July, most areas were in balance, 
slight labour surpluses existing in only four of the 21 areas in the region. 
At the same time last year, 18 areas had approximately balanced labour 
markets and three slight labour surpluses. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In St. John’s, Nfld., labour 
supply and demand remained in approximate balance, though available 
labour was reduced by the return to work of 550 iron-ore miners who 
had been temporarily laid off in July. 


In the industrial centres employment continued at about the same 
levels during August as a month earlier. The only notable increases 
in labour demand were for certain construction skills. These demands 
increased during the month, however, because much of the work in 
progress was reaching the stage where additional tradesmen were re- 
quired. The available supply of skilled construction workers was almost 
exhausted in Halifax and Moncton but it is expected that requirements 
will be even higher during the next few weeks. Consequently, it is 
likely that some shortages will occur for such skills as concrete and 
cement finishers, carpenters, electricians and bricklayers, which are 
usually in short supply in the Atlantic region at this time of year. 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Very little change occurred 
in these areas during August. Balanced labour markets were maintained 
in the same 1] areas as a month earlier and moderate labour surpluses 
continued in Newcastle and Fredericton. Adequate labour supplies 
existed for haymaking and grain harvesting as a result of normal seasonal 
reductions in sawmilling and pulp-cutting employment. Additional em- 
ployment will be provided to a fairly large number of workers when 
potato digging and bean harvesting gets under way in the State of Maine 
and potato digging begins in Prince Edward Island. 


QUEBEC 
DURING August, the number of 
persons with jobs increased by ‘ REISS 

. : roportion of paid workers within each 
7,000 in the Que bec region es of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
seasonal peaks were reached in | pa cem edt beers 
the construction, fishing and can- 90 


ning industries. The number of 
full-time workers rose by 53,000 
from a month earlier, to a total 
of 1,396,000 at August 22, largely 
as the result of returning vacation- 
ists. Resumption of work in cloth- 
ing and in a few textile firms 
reduced the number employed part- 
time by 8,000, bringing the total SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
arene Mose tian #45 “hoses” to GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
62, 000. 

An increase of 45,000 in the number of persons with jobs occurred 
in the 12 months ending August, 1953, despite a slightly lower level 
of industrial construction activity this year. Residential building was 
more active throughout the province this year and Montreal and a number 
of other areas experienced an unprecedented amount of house building. 
Some outlying districts, on the other hand, were affected by the con- 
pletion of several large hydro-electric developments and by reduction 
of road construction. Employment in manufacturing increased consi- 
derably during the year and was accompanied by a noticeable decline 
in short-time operations in paper, clothing and knit goods manufacturing 
industries. 


Labour surpluses disappeared in three areas and returned in one 
during August. By the beginning of September, 17 of the 24 areas in 
‘the region had approximately balanced labour markets. Slight labour 
surpluses existed in the remaining seven, compared with four a year 
earlier. ; 


Metropolitan Areas. Employment conditions showed little change 
in the Montreal area, apart from heavy demand for construction workers 
in the city and in northern localities. Hirings were few in manufacturing 
where many plants were closed for vacations. Activity was increasing 
in clothing manufacturing as production began on fall and winter orders. 
Skilled machine operators were scarce, as were hand cutters and stit- 
chers in boot and shoe manufacturing. 


The Quebec city area remained in the balanced category although 
construction activity increased. The building program this year has 
been larger than last year but small compared with that of other areas 
and many workers moved to northern resource developments. 


Major Industrial Areas. Slight labour surpluses continued in Shaw- 
inigan Falls where the chemical and aluminum industries were operating 
below full capacity and construction activity was not extensive. The 
labour surplus was 50 per cent larger than last year, reflecting the 
lower level of activity in the surrounding rural areas. Moderate labour 
surpluses also existed in the Lac St. Jean district, Trois Rivieéres, 
Valleyfield —Beauharnois and in Rouyn—Val d’Or where 1,600 miners 
at Noranda Mines went on strike. Farnham—Granby came into the 
balanced group during the month. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. The Buckingham and Sorel 
areas came into balance during the month, leaving only the Drummond- 
ville and Gaspé districts in the surplus’ category. The employment 
situation in these two areas was only slightly improved over last year 
when moderate surpluses persisted throughout the summer months. The 
labour situation remained balanced in the Quebec —North Shore area 
despite the damage of forest fires. 


ONTARIO 


IN Ontario, the labour market situ- 

ONTARIO ation remained fairly stable during 

Proportion of paid workers within each August. The number of persons 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. A c 

apa Pw Cem | With jobs was the same as at the 

end of July. However, vacations 

and some temporary plant closures 

increased the number away from 

their work by 19,000 during the 

month to a total of 137,000 at 

August 22 (107,000 of these were 


on vacation). 
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Employment in manufacturing, 

construction, agriculture and resort 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 establishments continued at peak 
PTT TTS levels during August. Few qualified 
workers were available, although 
by the end of the month, completion of most harvest operations, followed 
by hail damage to part of the tobacco crop, reduced require ments for- 
farm workers. Moreover, by the second week in September most tourist 
resorts were closed and student workers had returned to school. In 
northern Ontario, the shift of farm workers to logging camps began but 
will not be completed for several weeks. 


In a large section of central southern Ontario, including London, 
Kitchener, Guelph, Woodstock, Stratford, Simcoe and St. Thomas, the 
high level of activity in manufacturing industries, together with heavy 
residential construction this year and the usual seasonal demand for 
harvest and tobacco workers, utilized nearly all available labour. On 
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the other hand, further declines in activity in the agricultural implement 
and textile industries, as well as employment reductions in automobile 
manufacturing created labour surpluses in some areas. 


At the beginning of September, 31 of the 36 areas in Ontario had 
approximately balanced labour markets. Three major industrial areas 
recorded surpluses and Bracebridge and Kitchener fell into the short- 
age category. 


Metropolitan Areas. The labour market situation in Toronto remained 
virtually unchanged during August, the available labour supply barely 
meeting the demands of the expanding construction industry. During 
the latter part of August and early September, the Canadian National 
Exhibition provided temporary employment for many. Further lay-offs 
occurred in the textile industry in Hamilton but skilled seamers and 
cutters were still somewhat scarce in that area and construction con- 
tinued to expand during the month. The demand for labour continued 
to increase in Ottawa and stenographers, typists, construction workers, 
truck and taxi drivers and engineers remained in short supply. 


Major Industrial Areas. Employment was fairly stable in most of 
the major industrial areas during August and early September; nine of 
the 13 areas were in balance. Brantford remained in the surplus category 
as further lay-offs occurred in the agricultural implement industry and 
a surplus developed in Windsor when two automobile plants laid off 
staff in preparing for production changes. Completion of most of the 
major construction projects in Cornwall brought the area into the surplus 
category. However, labour was still scarce in Kitchener, particularly 
for female clerical, sales and service workers, and construction workers. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. At the end of August, 19 of the 
20 areas had approximately balanced labour markets. Bracebridge moved 
into the shortage category as a renewal of activity in the tourist in- 
dustry toward the end of August temporarily increased labour demand 
in that area. 


PRAIRIE 
ADDITIONAL employment expan- 


sion occurred in the Prairie region SK ap 

during August despite the absence Proportion of paid workers within each 
of almost 40, 000 workers on holi- of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
days. The number of workers | PerCent 
employed more than 35 hours 
amounted to 887,000 at August 22, 
an increase of 7,000 from the 
previous month. Compared with 
the same time a_ year earlier, 
full-time employment registered 
an increase of 36,000 workers. 


The trend of labour require- oe a 
ments. in the region has_ been SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
steadily upward this summer. In GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
the twelve months before July 1, 
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non-agricultural employment increased more than six per cent; two-fifths 
of this is attributable to the increase in industrial and residential con- 
struction. At July 1, the larger construction firms in the region employed 
29 per cent more workers than a year earlier. 


The general demand for labour was strengthened during August by 
the annual manpower requirements of the grain harvest, which developed 
rapidly because of above-average temperatures. A crop of near-record 
proportions was in prospect, although hail had brought severe damage 
and rust and early frost were still hazards in some areas. By the first 
week in September, harvesting was under way in all but the more north- 
erly districts and vacancies for 1,000 farm hands were reported by the 
National Employment Service. It was expected, however, that these 
demands would be satisfied with the aid of farm workers who were 
moving into the region from eastern Canada. 


The increasing demand for labour in all local areas during August 
was accompanied by a steadily shrinking supply. Seven labour market 
areas, covering 40 per cent of the region’s wage and salary workers, 
showed clear evidence of fairly general labour shortages at the begin- 
ning of September. Of the remaining 13 areas, which were in the balanced 
labour category, several were approaching shortage conditions. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Shortage conditions con- 
tinued in Edmonton during August. The labour supply situation became 
even tigliter as a result of the recruiting of some 500 workers for a new 
chemical plant. To the occupations already in short supply in the area 
(carpenters, bricklayers, automobile mechanics, stenographers and 
waitresses) were added harvesters (power operators) and construction 
labourers for northern defence projects. 


Labour demand and supply remained in balance in Winnipeg and 
Calgary, no notable change occurring during the month. 


The situation in Fort William— Port Arthur appeared to be one of 
approaching labour shortage. In addition to the high level of activity in 
aircraft and motor vehicle manufacturing and in shipbuilding, pulpwood 
production during the coming winter is expected to be considerably 
above last year’s low level. Vacancies existed for over 1,200 loggers 
which the National Employment Service does not expect will be filled 
until after the harvest. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas, Harvesting requirements de- 
pleted the supply of available labour in agricultural and minor areas. 
Skilled power operators were scarce throughout the region. Owing to 
the arrival of outside harvest workers, however, no acute shortage of 
farm labour was anticipated. By the middle of September, more than 
1,500 of these workers had been transferred to the areas where they 
were most urgently required. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT conditions in the Pacific region remained fairly static 
during August, except for periodic logging shut-downs. These closures 
were reflected in the full-time employment total which dropped from 
384.000 to 372,000 in the four weeks ending August 22. During this 
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period, there was a corresponding 


increase in the number of workers : coer 

roportion of paid workers within each 
employed less than 35 hours per of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
week. Per Cent ve ____ Per Cont 


Construction and food pro- | ——-— 
cessing were the main industries 
in which employment expansion 
occurred during August. THliring 
for fruit, vegetable and salmon 
canning was equal to the level of 
former years,and heavy demands 
for apple pickers were expected 
during the September harvest 
period. In contrast to last year, RSE: 1 Secup Meta ie MEGOUPNS 
the construction industry was free 
of labour disputes and employment in recent months has shown year-to- 
year increases of more than 40 per cent. While peak activity was probably 
reached in August, new construction projects at varioys points are 
expected to sustain the level of employment in this industry for some 
months. 

Logging and sawmilling firms continued to operate at near-capacity 
levels throughout the month, except for sporadic shut-downs on Vancouver 
Island. Greater sales of lumber in the United States and Canadian markets 
have sustained lumber production in 1953, despite the loss of much of 
the United Kingdom market. There was concern, however, in some areas 
about heavy log inventories and a number of firms reduced or closed 
down their woods operations during the month for this reason. 
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The labour market classification of most areas remained unchanged 
during the month, since greater employment in construction and food 
processing was largely offset by surpluses resulting from the inter- 
mittent work stoppages in the logging industry. One notable exception 
was Vancouver—New Westminster, where demand and supply came into 
balance. As a result, the number of wage and salary workers in balanced 
areas increased from 33 to 93 per cent of the regional total (see ac- 
company ing chart). 

Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The employment situation 
in Vancouver—New \estminster gradually came into balance as a 
result of greater construction activity, more continuous logging employ- 
ment and the short-term requirements of the canning industry. The 
sockeye salmon run was heavy, but scarcity of other species reduced 
the total salmon pack to about the average for the previous two years. 
Substantial amounts of new residential, commercial and industrial 
building increased the construction labour force to its highest point 
in several years. Shortages persisted in certain occupations, notably 
carpenters, pipe fitters, high-pressure welders and trowel tradesmen. 

Minor Areas. Balanced labour conditions continued in all the re- 
mainiag areas of the region, except Central Vancouver Island. In this 
area, the fire hazard and excessive log inventories resulted in short- 
term lay-offs which had affected about 1,200 lumber workers by the 
end of August. The demand for construction workers in this area was 
well maintained and additions to the plywood plant in Port Alberni 
and the pulp mill in Nanaimo are expected to create more than 400 job 
opportunities in the coming months. — 1955 


Current Labour Statistics | 


(Latest available statistics as of September 10, 1953) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) .------------------ Aug. 22 5,507,000 — 0.2 - 
Persons at work 35 hours or more --------- Aug. 22 | 4,820,000 taOLS = 
Persons at work less than 35 hours--.---- Aug. 22 273,000 — 0.7 - 
Usually work 35 hours or more ----------- Aug. 22 105,000 +15.4 - 
On short time .......-.ssseseoees ececaceses ----- | Aug. 22 25,000 BLT fa 
Usually work less than 35 hours -.-..... Aug. 22 168,000 — 8.7 - 
Persons with jobs not at work...-.---------- Aug. 22 322,000 — 6.1 - 
Usually work 35 hours or more -...-.----. Aug. 22 313,000 — 5.7 _ 
Usually work less than 35 hours ....... Aug. 22 * _ - 
Persons without jobs & seeking work ...| Aug. 22 92,000 ar Pep — 
Persons not in the labour force ..........e-+++: Aug. 22} 4,550,000 + 0.6 - 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic 21,214 — 6.5 +17.0 
Quebec 55, 107 — 6.0 +12.9 
Ontario 50, 263 + 7.0 + 4.7 
Prairie 16,504 —17.9 — &1 
Pacific 21,754 — 2.3 —36.1 
Total, vall regions! t\tcsss-s-scn2r-actas- sneeees Aug. 164,842 — 3.4 | — 1.3 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Inwsdrance’ benefit <s--ccd-ccesesdsce cece teventeetsne Aug. 1 110,938 — 7.4 -— 15 
Amount of benefit payments ..-....-------+-+---- July $7, 148,024 — 15.0 +13.6 
Index of employment (1939 =100)....-..-------- Jilly. 1 190.8 + 1.8 + 2.9 
Aminigr ation \¢!7et¢-: <..svaatss-tseicteie-x treo eG July 19,697 ae —14.6{c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost..........----. August 92,760 = ~84.4(c) 
No. of workers involved 8,598 — | —73.0(c) 
No. inf-strikes 33. 2.2 eee eee 17 =| £38,2(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... July 1 $57.58 — 0.2 +6.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ........-..--..-- July 1 $136 + 0.1 + 5.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ..---- Julyi od 41.4 — 0.7 + 052 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)........----+---- July 1 $56.35 — 0.6 | + 6.1 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935—39=100) ...| Aug. 1 186.4 + 0.2 | — 0.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) ....... Aug. 1 115.7 + 0.3 iad 0.3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) Jalvecs PETS -— 10 + 6.8 
Total labour income .......-.-....e00-+- $000,000| June 979 + 10 | +10.6 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39 =100) ...-..--..0---200-s June 257.0 + 0.9°| + 7.8 
Manuf act uring *sictset-<ossrdoueteoaopcecke heer 274.1 + 0.9 | +:9.1 
Dur abless sc. -Aisciscach tees ives ena tact 338.5 + 0.6 | +12.5 
Non-Durables 233.0 i 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. , 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Durkin Resigns Abruptly 
As U.S. Labour Secretary 


Martin P. Durkin abruptly 
as United States Secretary of Labour 
September 10. In his letter of resignation 
to President Eisenhower he charged that 
the Administration had broken an agree- 
ment with him on recommendations to be 
made for changing the controversial Taft- 
Hartley labour relations law. 

He is expected to return to his post as 
president of the plumbers’ union, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his surprise 
appointment to the U.S. Cabinet. 


resigned 


Name New Chairman for 
Canade Labour Board 


C. Rhodes Smith, QC, Chairman of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission, 
has been appointed Chairman of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. He 
succeeds Hon. G. B. O’Connor, Chief 
Justice of Alberta, who was Chairman of 
the Board since its inception in 1948. Mr. 
Smith will retain his post as head of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission. 

He was first elected to the Manitoba 
Legislature in 1941 and since then has 
served successively as Minister of Labour, 
Minister of Education and Attorney 
General in the provincial Cabinet. As 
Manitoba Minister of Labour he took part 
in the Federal-Provincial Labour Confer- 
ences leading to the drafting of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act which authorized the setting up of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board. 

Mr. Smith is a native of Manitoba and 
a graduate of the University of Manitoba 
and Oxford University. He served over- 
seas in the First World War and received 
his commission in 1918. He was called to 
the Bar in Manitoba in 1923 and has 
practised law in Winnipeg since 1924. He 
was appointed a lecturer at the Manitoba 
Law School in 1925. 

Mr. Smith was appointed chairman of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission on 
November 1, 1952. 
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B.C. Fishermen’s Union 
Suspended by TLC 


The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has suspended the United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union of British 
Columbia until it “gives proof of taking 
all reasonable and necessary measures to 
rid itself of Communist leadership and 
leanings”. 

The TLC’s executive council’s action was 
announced August 21 by President Percy R. 
Bengough. The suspension took effect 
August 24. 


The letter advising the 4,000-member 
union of the suspensions was signed by 
Mr. Bengough and TLC Secretary-Treasurer 
Gordon G. Cushing. It was addressed to 
Homer Stevens, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
fishermen’s union, who was a Labour- 
Progressive Party candidate in the recent 
federal election. 


An “accumulation of incidents tending 
to show a very definite leaning towards 
Communism and its front organizations” 
led to the suspension, the letter stated. 


B.C. Gillnetters Merge 
With Seafarers’ Union 


The B.C. Gillmetters’ Association, which 
broke away from the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union (see above) early 
this year, has merged with the Seafarers’ 
International Union, the Vancouver Prov- 
ince has reported. 


The merger was announced jointly by 
Fred Rolley, Secretary of the Association, 
and Norman Cunningham, SIU _ business 
agent, who said the alliance had been 
approved by British Columbia members of 
the SIU. 


AFL Membership Tops 
Ten Million Mark 


Membership in the American Federation 
of Labour has now passed the ten million 
mark. 

This was revealed by the Federation 
recently after its executive council began 
enforcing an order requiring member 
unions to pay per capita tax on all their 
dues-paying members. 

Previously membership had been listed 
as 8,089,302. But the tax order revealed 
some 2,000,000 more members than had 
been formerly declared. 
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To Investigate Influence 
Of Communists in Unions 


A sweeping investigation of Communist 
influence in labour unions in the United 
States will be carried out this fall, it was 
announced recently by Senator John 
Marshall Butler of Maryland. 

Senator Butler is head of a special task 
force of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
He and two other senators were named 
by the Internal Security Subcommittee, a 
panel of the Judiciary Committee, to run 
the investigation. Hearings will be held 
in Washington. Senator Butler will be 
chairman. 

Top unions officials and also rank and 
file union members “who have had the 
opportunity to observe what goes on in 
Communist-dominated unions” will be 
called upon to give testimony, the Senator 
said. 


AFL Executive Council 
Makes Decisive Movwes 


In a week-long conference, the executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labour, meeting in Chicago last month, 
dealt with several major topics ranging 
from a recommendation that the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association be 
suspended to increasing the number of vice- 
presidents on the council. The number of 
vice-presidents was increased following the 
secession from the Federation of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters. 

The 825,000-member carpenters union left 
the AFL in protest against the proposed 
no-raiding agreement with the CIO, charg- 
ing that the Federation appeared to be 
more concerned with the CIO than with 
the jurisdictional disputes within its own 
ranks. 

All council vice-presidents were moved 
up one step in rank to replace First Vice- 
President William L. Hutcheson, president 
emeritus of the carpenters. Dave Beck, 
President of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, was elected to fill the vacant 
13th vice-presidential post. 


Two additional vice-presidential seats 
were created but have yet to be filled. 
Mr. Beck’s election puts two members of 
the teamsters’ union on the executive 
council; Dan Tobin, retired IBT president, 
still holds his AFL post. 

The council approved the no-raiding 
agreement with the CIO which now requires 
the approval of the latter body and the 
AFL’s annual convention. If approved, the 
agreement will become effective January 1. 
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CCCL’s Wood, Furniture 
Federations Unite 


At a joint convention held at Quebec 
early in August, the wrought: wood and 
furniture federations, affiliated with the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, united under the name of the 
Federation of The Wrought Wood Workers 
of Canada. 

Before this amalgamation the National 
Catholic Federation of The Wrought 
Wood Industry of Canada had 16 locals 
in Quebec province and a membership of 
3,577. The National Furniture Federation 
had seven locals and some 800 members. 
The amalgamation, which had been under 
consideration for a number of years—it was 
their second joint convention—reduces the 
number of federations in the CCCL from 
17 to 16. 

This amalgamation was carried out, 
according to a spokesman, with a view to 
reinforcing the ranks of the existing organ- 
izations and ensuring the workers of these 
two important sectors of Canadian industry 
of better protection for their rights and 
more effective defence for their working 
conditions. 

F. X. Légaré, Vice-President of the 
CCCL and formerly Secretary of the 
Wrought Wood Federation, was elected 
President of the new Federation. The 
other officers chosen are as follows: ist 
Vice-president, Normand Dubé; 2nd Vice- 
president, Ovide Fauteux; Secretary, G. 
Auréle Pelletier; Treasurer, Léo-Paul Huot. 


Unemployment Declines 
In Both U.S. end U.K. 


Employment in the United States 
reached a record high level in August and 
unemployment sank to a post-war low. 
Persons with jobs numbered 63,408,000, the 
Commerce Department reported, while the 
number of unemployed dropped to 1,240,000, 
a drop of 308,000 from the previous month. 

Earlier the Department of Labour 
announced that total civilian employment 
during 1952 averaged 61-3 million. The 
total labour force reached a post-war high 
average of 66°4 million, about 600,000 
higher than in 1951. 

Unemployment is also on the decline in 
the United Kingdom. The Ministry of 
Labour reported that at mid-July unem- 
ployment stood at 272,000, a drop of 25,100 
from the previous month. J 

United States unemployment in August 
was at a level that Commerce Department 
officials considered close to a minimum. 


Machinists, Rubber Union 
Sign No-Raiding Pact 


Two major unions, one in the American 
Federation of Labour and the other in the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
recently concluded a “no-raiding” agree- 
ment in which each has promised to respect 
areas already organized by the other. The 
two unions, the United Rubber Workers 
(CIO) and the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL) signed an agreement 
similar to the one worked out between 
the Machinists and the United Auto 
Workers (L.G., July, p. 989). 


Under the agreement, the unions have 
pledged that neither will seek to disrupt a 
bargaining relationship already held by the 
other by attempting to persuade workers 
to change their affiliation. In addition, 
the unions have agreed to follow an 
employer who may move his plant to 
another location in order to end union 
organization among his employees. 


L. S. Buckmaster, President of the rubber 
workers, and A. J. Hayes, head of the 
machinists, announced that the agreement 
established “common sense rules and 
orderly procedures which should work to 
the benefit of both memberships”. The 
pact further provides for joint negotia- 
tions with employers “whenever such a 
course promises to bring the best possible 
results for the memberships of both 
organizations”. 


Immigration Declines 
In First Half of 1953 


Immigration to Canada during the tirst 
six months of 1953 was 19,721, under the 
total for the first six months of 1952, 
according to figures’ released by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. 
During the first half of last year, 98,057 
immigrants entered Canada while 78,336 
entered during the first six months of 1953. 


During June, however, 18,376 arrived com- 
pared with 15,969 in' June of 1952. 


Immigrants from the British Isles num- 
bered 24,022 for the first six months of 
1953, a slight increase over the 23,001 who 
arrived during the corresponding period in 
1952. Similarly, the June 1953 total of 
British Isle immigrants was higher than the 
June 1952 figure—5,277 compared to 4,336. 


Northern European immigrants again 
contributed heavily to the 1952 figures, 
32,756 arriving during the first’ half of. the 
year compared with 38,478 who arrived in 
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the first half of 1952. This marks a decline 
of 15 per cent in the number of immigrants 
coming from this area. The largest num- 
bers came from Holland (12,018) and from 
Germany (14,411). During June of the 
present year, 8,362 persons arrived from 
Northern Europe, compared with 7,176 who 
arrived in June of 1952. 

United States immigrants to Canada 
increased from 3,931 in the first half of 
1952 to 4,337 for the corresponding period 
in 19538. However, in June of the present 
year, only 381 arrivals from the US.A. 
were noted compared with 925 in June of 
1952, a decline of 59 per cent. 


Our Resources Useless 
Without Skilled Workers 


W. H. Clark, Vice-president (Industrial 
Relations) of the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, has posed the question whether 
Canada could realize the full advantages of 
her tremendous economic expansion unless 
a greater emphasis were placed by Cana- 
dian industry on the training of more 
skilled workers. He was speaking on the 
Department of Labour’s radio program 
“Canada at Work”, carried by 69 inde- 
pendent Canadian radio stations from coast 
to coast. 

It has been estimated that Canadian 
industry needs at least 20,000 more appren- 
tices right now and that there are actually ~ 
900 fewer Canadian apprentices today than 
there were in 1948. 

Mr. Clark said that Canada’s develop- 
ment promised to surpass that enjoyed by 
any other country and that her population 
was expected to increase by about 9,000,000 
in the next 25 years. It was reasonable 
to expect, he said, that industry would 
expand at a corresponding rate and that 
the result of this would be the creation of 
30,000 new jobs each year in Canadian 
manufacturing industries alone. This, of 
course, was in addition to the constant 
flow of replacements needed in industry to 
take the places of those who retired or 
left the labour force for other reasons. 

In the following talk on the Depart- 
ment’s weekly program, Joseph M. Pigott, 
President of the Pigott Construction Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ont., and a leading pioneer 
in the Canadian apprenticeship field, urged 
employers to accept the responsibility for 
the supply of trained workers. Many 
employers are apathetic, he said. 
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1953 Housing Upswing 
Continued in June 


The 1953 upswing in new residential 
construction in Canada continued in June 
and prospects for its continuance during 
the second half of the year appear good, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported. 

The number of new dwelling units begun 
and completed in the first six months this 
year is substantially higher than the 1952 
total. 

Housing starts during the six-month 
period numbered 46,746, a gain of 11,455 
units over the 35,291 units begun during 
the first half of 1952. This is almost a 
33-per-cent increase. 

Completions registered a 39-per-cent gain, 
numbering 39,491, a figure exceeding by 
11,151 last year’s January-to-June total of 
28,340. 

New dwelling units under construction at 
the end of June totalled 62,791, a number 
8,506, or nearly 17 per cent, higher than 
the 50,285 under construction at the same 
date last year. 

June starts were slightly higher than a 
year earlier, 11,308 against 11,095. June 
completions were up sharply at 6,675 
against 4,081 in June 1952. 

The average time under construction of 
dwellings completed in June dropped to 7-4 
months from 7-8 months in June last year. 


U.K. Housing in Ist Half 
Increases 25 Per Cent 


Since the Second World War, Britain has 
built nearly three times as many houses as 
were destroyed or made unfit for occupancy 
by enemy action, the Ministry of Housing 
has reported. 

The completion of 145,000 houses in the 
first six months of 1953 brought the post- 
war total to 1,401,000. Another 314,000 
were under construction on June 30. Hous- 
ing figures are nearly 25 per cent higher 
than last year. 


U.S. Housing Starts 
Begin to Decline 


In the United States, housing starts in 
July were 7 per cent fewer than in June. 
According to preliminary estimates of the 
US. Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the month’s starts numbered 
96,000 compared with June’s 103,000. 

During the first seven months this year, 
674,500 new permanent non-farm dwelling 
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units were begun, slightly more than the 
668,400 units for the comparable months 
last year. 


Municipalities Blamed 
For Housing Shortage 


Blame for Ontario’s unrelieved housing 
shortage has been laid to the province’s 
municipalities by A. E. K. Bunnell, 
Director of the Housing Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Planning and 
Development. 


Mr. Bunnell told the urban elected rep- 
resentatives section of the Ontario Munic- 
ipal Association recently that municipalities 
have made a poor response to these 
offers :— 

The federal-provincial offer in 1950 to 
acquire raw land, subdivide it, service it, 
then make it available to builders or 
municipalities. 

The Ontario government offer in 1951 to 
build 5,000 rental units, to be financed on 
a full-recovery basis by a federal-provincial 
partnership, or on a subsidized basis by a 
federal-provincial-municipal partnership. 

The further provincial offer to increase 
the number of these units to 25,000 when 
the first 5,000 were completed and if 
demand persisted. 

Mr. Bunnell said that with regard to the 
first offer, only 10,000 lots have been pro- 
vided. He admitted, however, that little 
or no land is available in big cities where 
the problem is most urgent. 


“With regard to rental housing,” said Mr. 
Bunnell, “there is land available which can 
be readily serviced. Yet the score to date 
(August 25) is only 1,662 units completed, 
375 pending, or a total of only a little over 
2,000 units. The Department and the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
feel that this is a good deal which is being 
offered the municipalities. But the 
response shows a pretty poor record for this 
big province.” 

Factors aggravating the shortage of 
housing were listed by Mr. Bunnell as: 
lack of serviced or readily-serviced land; 
intervals when there has been a lack of 
mortgage money, one of which exists now; 
and the impatience of young people to 
save the necessary down payment. 

Few annexations have overcome the lack 
of serviced land, said Mr. Bunnell. In 
most cases existing municipal sewer and 
water facilities have needed overhauling 
even without expansion. Furthermore, 
because the growth in fringe areas has been 


largely devoid of industrial assessment, the 
burden of financing new services has ‘fallen 
on the resident population. 
In the past eight years, 200,000 new 
housing units. have been built in Ontario. 
But this was only one unit per four new 
people and did not even dent the housing 
shortage backlog, said Mr. Bunnell. 


U.S. Bans Discrimination 
In Federal Contracts 


In an executive order of August 13, 
President Eisenhower established a 15- 
member Government Contracts Committee 
to prevent discrimination in employment 
by companies holding federal government 
contracts. Under the new committee, 
which replaces the Committee on Govern- 
ment Contract Compliance set up by 
President Truman, recommendations will be 
made to contracting agencies for improving 
and making more effective the non-discrim- 
ination provisions of government contracts, 
complaints of discrimination will be 
received and referred back to the govern- 
ment agency responsible for taking action 
and educational programs by non-govern- 
mental bodies in co-operation with state 
and local governments will be encouraged 
to reduce “the basic causes of discrim- 
ination”. 

The Canadian government took similar 
measures to prevent discrimination by 
holders of federal contracts on September 
24, 1952, when it was provided that anti- 
discrimination clauses be inserted in all 
contracts entered into on or after January 
1, 1953 (L.G., Oct. 1952, p. 1318). 


Apprenticeship Director 
Named in Sasketchewan 


Frank H. Ellis, a former president of 
the Regina local of the Machinists union, 
has been appointed Director of the 
Apprenticeship Branch of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Labour. He _ succeeds 
J. Stanley Dornan. 

Mr. Ellis had worked as an inspector 
in the apprenticeship branch and had also 
instructed at the Canadian Vocational 
Training School in Regina and at the 
Technical School in Swift Current. 


Two Canadian Experts 
Complete ILO Duties 
Following the completion of their ser- 
vices as members of the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program, two Canadian 


members selected by the International 
Labour Organization have returned to 
Canada. They are Sheldon Ross and 
John Inglis. 

Mr. Ross, formerly one of the editors 
of the Department of Labour’s industrial 
classification manual and an_ associate 
director of the National Selective Service 
during the war, had assisted the Burmese 
government in making a manpower survey 
in industry and agriculture for the purpose 
of making occupational adjustments in 
connection with the economic development 
plans of the country. Mr. Ross is at 
present with the Department of Resources 
and Development. 

Mr. Inglis, once night school principal at 
the Vocational Institute in Vancouver, has 
returned from Greece where he assisted in 
organizing practical training courses and 
programs in vocational schools. Mr. Inglis 
was formerly regional director of voca- 
tional training in British Columbia. 


Fewer Canadians Receive 
Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under The Blind 
Persons Act decreased from 8,332 at 
March 31, 1953, to 8,283 at the end of the 
second quarter, June 30, 1953. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$732,698.22 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1953, compared with $741,821.15 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $4,439,364.46. 

During the quarter, 107 persons receiving 
blind allowances were transferred to the 
administration of The Old Age Security 
Act, compared with 105 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
647 recipients have been transferred. 

At June 30, 1953, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$37.66 to $39.54. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Most 1953 Graduates 


Have Found Work 


Of more than 12,000 students who grad- 
uated from Canadian universities this year, 
only 254, about 2 per cent, were still 
registered at the National Employment 
Service offices at the end of July as looking 
for work. A fair percentage of these 254 
graduates were actually working but were 
still registered with NES because they were 
seeking more suitable jobs. 
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Practically all of the university under- 
graduates, nearly 42,000, found summer 
employment of one kind or another this 
year. 


More Canadians Receive 
Olid Age Assistance 

The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 87,675 
at March 31, 1953, to 89,706 at the end of 
the second quarter, June 30, 1953. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,991,000.61 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1953, compared with $4,903,990.47 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $26,397,076.47. 

During the quarter, 4,559 persons receiv- 
ing old age assistance were transferred to 
the administration of The Old Age Security 
Act as compared with 4,116 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
18,347 recipients have been transferred. 

At June 30, 1953, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces paying a 
maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.53 to $37.88, except for one province 
where the average was $2492. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.18. 


700,000 Now Receive 
Old Age Security 


The number of persons receiving old age 
security payments in Canada passed the 
700,000 mark in July, statistics released by 
the federal welfare department reveal. 

This figure is an increase of almost 84,000 
since the first payments of $40 per month 
without regard to income were made to 
persons 70 years and over in January 1952. 
Payments, made entirely from federal 
funds, now total more than $28,000,000 per 
month. 

More than 5,000 persons sent in applica- 
tions and were paid for the first time in 
July, federal welfare officials stated. About 
900 of these could have been paid earlier 
if they had applied in time. 


Wage Guarantees Create 
Problems; No Answer Yet 


A study of the relationship between annual 
wage guarantees and regulations governing 
the payment of state unemployment com- 
pensation has resulted in no proposals for 
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co-ordinating the two but calls attention to 
three major policy decisions that will ulti- 
mately have to be made. 

The study was made by a committee of 
the United States Interstate Conference of 
Employment Seeurity Agencies. 

Co-ordination of annual wage plans and 
unemployment compensation will have to 
await further study in view of the wide 
variation in annual wage provisions and 
their possible future growth and impor- 
tance, the committee said. 

The committee did find that, where 
annual wage plans have been reviewed by 
state security agencies, guarantee payments 
“have been universally regarded as wages 
and therefore constitute a bar to the receipt 
of unemployment benefits”. 

The policy decisions that will have to be 
made if and when guaranteed wage plans 
become more common, the committee 
pointed out, are:— 

1. What to do about the unemployment 
compensation principle that the claimant 
must be out of work and suffer a loss of 
wages to receive unemployment benefits. 

2. What to do about the requirement 
that the claimant must be available for 
other work if, under an annual wage plan, 
he is considered to be attached to his 
previous job for the duration of the wage 
payments. 

3. What to do about possible conflicts in 
the definition of “suitable” work under 
annual wage plans and unemployment com- 
pensation eligibility requirements. 

The committee suggested that payment 
of wage guarantees in a lump sum at the 
end of the guarantee period might dissolve 
some of these problems. 


Encourage Youth to 
Finish School—Durkin 


At the beginning of another school term, 
the United States Secretary of Labour, 
Martin P. Durkin, urged parents of teen- 
aged youth to encourage their children to 
return to classes. 

“Last year one-third of America’s 16- 
and 17-year-olds—20 per cent more than in 
1951—failed to return to school after taking 
summer jobs,” he said. “From 1944 until 
last fall, there had been a steady decline 
in the number of boys and girls who stayed 
out of school for work. 

“T hope fathers and mothers will prevent 
a repetition of last year’s increase in school 
stay-outs, for this is a serious problem. 
Young people are lured by plentiful jobs 
at good pay and fail to realize that by not 


finishing their education now they jeop- . 


ardize future earnings and advancement. 


Moreover, our country needs trained people 
and informed citizens in our efforts to build 
a free and peaceful world. 

“Every year of schooling increases adult 
income,” he added. 


Newfoundland Federation 
Holds 17th Convention 


Resolutions dealing with social security 
and an alternative industry for Bishop’s 
Falls were passed at the 17th annual con- 
vention of the Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour (TLC) in Grand Falls July 20 
to 24. 

The 75 delegates gave support to a reso- 
lution recommending that a national health 
plan be established. Other social security 
benefits requested were increases in old age 
pensions, widows’ and mothers’ allowances 
and assistance to the blind. 

Noting that the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company had decided to dis- 
continue operation of its pulp and paper 
mill at Bishop’s Falls where about 160 
workers were employed, the Federation 
adopted a resolution requesting the pro- 
vincial Government to investigate the 
possibility of another industry for the area. 

A resolution was passed urging that steps 
be taken to encourage all trade union 
members in Newfoundland to join co- 
operative credit societies as a means of 
bettering their standard of living. 

The Federation requested that all pro- 
vincial Government employees be covered 
by the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

With regard to provincial legislation for 
the coming year, resolutions were adopted 
requesting a Fair Employment Practices 
Act and an act enforcing fair remunera- 
tion for female workers. The Federation 
also demanded that safety and _ health 
inspectors be appointed under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

The delegates requested that the Federa- 
tion’s Committee on Constitution and Law 
consider an amendment setting up a per- 
manent fund to assist member unions with 
the cost of litigation. 

In an address to the convention, George 
Schollie, Canadian Vice-President of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
reviewed labour legislation in Canada over 
the past 50 years. He urged the delegates 
to double their efforts to obtain an Indus- 
trial Standards Act in Newfoundland. 

Mr. Schollie congratulated the Federa- 
tion for its success in having an Appren- 
ticeship Act included in the statutes of the 
province, and he urged that trades councils 
set up standing committees to review the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in order to 


ensure maximum protection for workers 
against injuries and industrial diseases. 

The provincial Government was repre- 
sented at the convention by Premier Small- 
wood, Hon. C. H. Ballam, Minister of 
Labour, and Hon. E. S. Spencer, Minister 
of Public Works. 

C. W. Strong of St. John’s was elected 
president by acclamation, succeeding Frank 
Chafe, who retired from office because of 
his increased work as TLC organizer in the 
province. Vice-presidents elected were: 
Norman Munn, John Cramm, Arthur Kelly, 
Philip Oliver and J. J. Thompson. Others 
elected were Llewellyn Jones, Treasurer, 
and Joseph Shapter, Secretary. 


Public Employees Study 
Compulsory Arbitration 

The advisability of trading the right to 
strike for compulsory arbitration will be 
investigated by the National Federation of 
Public Employees. 

The federation, organized last year at a 
meeting in Winnipeg (L.G., Sept. 1952, 
p. 1167), is affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and comprises 
102 local unions representing about 16,800 
employees of municipal governments and 
public utilities. Almost half the current 
membership is from Ontario. 

At the federation’s second convention in 
Ottawa last month, 46 delegates decided to 
set up a special committee to study “the 
possibility of obtaining legislation that 
would place civic and public employees in 
the same category as policemen and fire- 
men for collective bargaining purposes”. 
In Ontario, policemen and firemen have 
not the right to strike but, under provincial 
law, have the protection of compulsory 
arbitration. 

Garnet Shier of Toronto, President of 
the Federation, said that “we think a strike 
is not advisable in the public service and 
is neither in the best interests of employees 
or their employers”. The delegates agreed, 
however, that a form of protection similar 
to compulsory arbitration must be provided 
to replace the strike weapon. 

The convention expressed dissatisfaction 
with existing labour legislation as it affects 
public employees, and decided to press 
for an amendment to the British North 
America Act to bring civic and _ public 
employees under federal legislation. The 
special committee will present a model code 
to the federal government outlining what 
it desires under a national code. 

At the TLC convention the following 
week, Vice-President William Jenoves said 
the Congress was not responsible for state- 
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ments made at the public employees’ con- 
vention. He said compulsory arbitration 
was not TLC policy. But Mr. Shier, who 
also attended the TLC convention, said 
some of the delegates had misunderstood 
what had appeared in the press. The civic 
organizations were only studying the ques- 
tion, he said. 


Convention Approves 
ITU’s Publishing Set-Up 

Unitypo, Inc., the $4-million corporation 
set up by the International Typographical 
Union (AFL-TLC) to compete with pub- 
lishers in cities where printers are on strike, 
will remain in existence. 

A large majority of the 400 delegates to 
the union’s 95th convention in Detroit, 
August 17-21, voiced approval of the 
Unitypo policy, thereby backing up Presi- 
dent Woodruff Randolph and his admin- 
istration. Opposition delegates charged that 
the policy was wasteful and ineffective but 
were voted down 8 to 1. 

The union-financed corporation publishes 
daily newspapers with a combined circula- 
tion of about 200,000 in ten cities in the 
United States and in Hamilton, Ont., where 
the local union has been on strike for more 
than seven years. 

Altogether the union has spent $4,200,000 
in setting up newspaper plants where 
printers are on strike. Despite the opposi- 
tion group, the report of the convention’s 
defence committee urged and won support 
for continuance, and if necessary enlarge- 
ment, of the program. 

A bid for a Canadian vice-president on 
the ITU executive was defeated. A resolu- 
tion submitted by a Toronto local requested 
an amendment to the union’s by-laws that 
would have added a fourth vice-president, 
a Canadian, to the executive. The com- 
mittee on laws recommended rejection, 


explaining it felt the present five elected 
officers were enough. 


CCCL Textile Group 
Asks Reyal Commission 


The National Catholic Textile Federa- 
tion, affiliated with the CCCL, has sent a 
message to the Prime Minister asking him 
to institute a royal inquiry in order to 
clear up the situation in the Canadian 
textile industry. 

René Gosselin, President of the Federa- 
tion, specified that a royal inquiry should 
examine the problem of tariffs and the 
employers’ request for an increase in tariff 
protection against textile imports and 
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should study the need for such tariff 
protection and its effect on the Canadian 
economy. 

At the Federation’s annual convention, 
held in July, Mr. Gosselin stressed the need 
for a Government investigation, to be 
held without delay, for the purpose of 
clearing up the whole textile industry 
situation. “We want to know,” he said 
“whether the employers are right in com- 
plaining of foreign competition, and we 
want to know what the Government intends 
to do towards settling this problem.” 

The text of Mr. Gosselin’s message to 
the Prime Minister reads as follows:—- 

“On behalf of the textile workers we ask 
you to institute royal inquiry to examine 
problem of tariffs and employers’ request 
for increased tariff protection against 
foreign textile products. The Inquiry 
Commission should both study the need 
for this tariff protection for the Canadian 
textile industry and its effects on the 
country’s economy.” 


Revised Reprint of July 
Article Now Available 


The table that accompanied the article 
“Wage Rates for Male Labourers in Manu- 
facturing” in the July issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE has undergone some changes 
because of later tabulations. The revised 
table is included in a reprint of the article 
now available from the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

The changes in the table will also appear 
in the Department’s annual report Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
1952, to be published shortly. 

The table that accompanied the article 
was based on preliminary tabulations 
obtained in the annual survey of wages 
and salaries conducted by the Department. 


Make 1952 Report for 
Human Rights Yeerbook 


Canada’s 1952 report for the Hwman 
Rights Yearbook on legislative changes 
affecting the rights set out in the Universal 
Declaration has been prepared by the 
Department of Labour and transmitted to 
the Human Rights Division of United 
Nations. Copies are available on request 
from the Legislation Branch, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

According to the report, no single step 
was taken by Parliament or any provincial 
Legislature in 1952 which could be called 
an important development respecting 


human rights. Changes in a number of 
laws having a bearing on human rights 
are noted. : 
The series of Human Rights Yearbook 
published by the United Nations was begun 
in 1946. The first yearbook contains the 
texts of all bills of rights and other con- 
stitutional provisions in effect in that year 
in 73 countries; each succeeding volume 
records the changes made each year. 


Million British Women 
Sign Equal Pey Petition 

Nearly one million British women have 
signed a petition demanding equal pay for 
equal work for the United Kingdom’s seven 
million women workers, according to British 
press reports. 

Two weeks after this announcement, the 
Associated Country Women of the World, 
meeting in triennal convention in Toronto, 
rejected a  British-sponsored resolution 
urging ACWW support for the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. 

‘Circulation of the petition was begun last 
April by the Fawcett Society, a women’s 
employment research organization. Can- 
vassers from all occupations, including the 
professions, the civil service and trade 
unions, collected signatures in England, 
Scotland and Wales. 

While admitting that the petition is not 
an effective political weapon, Mrs. Gertrude 
Horton, Society Chairman, explained that 
it will serve to direct government notice 
to a problem that has occupied the 
Society’s attention, on and off, for more 
than 30 years. 

The justice of the claim has been 
acknowledged by all British political parties 
and Parliament has on four occasions—in 
1920, 1936, 1944 and 1952—declared itself 
in favour of the principle; but it still 
remains to be put into effect. 

The motion put before the ACWW said 
the organization should work for “economic 
equality for women to complete their 
citizenship”. It was defeated on the 
grounds that the ACWW is not prepared 
at present to explore the infinite implica- 
tions of the suggestion. 

“As we specially represent rural women,” 
explained Mrs. Raymond Sayre, retiring 
President, “the implications would be far- 
reaching, particularly in relation to life 
on the land.” 


Presents Arguments for 
Equal Pay for Women 


“Women should be given equal pay for 
equal work; furthermore they need ade- 
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quate and suitable vocational training in 
order to be happy in some work which is 
fitted to their nature and to their physical 
and intellectual aptitudes,” states Roger 
Chartier,t MSS, in charge of labour rela- 
tions classes at the Laval Centre for Adult 
Education. 

Mr. Chartier? studies three ways by 
which it is possible to determine whether 
there is equal pay or not: through a study 
of the comparable output of men and 
women, through a study of the relative 
value of women’s work with regard to the 
cost of production, and through objective 
and scientific job analysis. 

The author, who is in favour of the 
application of the principle “equal pay for 
equal work”, takes his stand on moral and 
economic grounds. “The application of this 
principle,” he states, “will eliminate, in the 
determination of wage rates, all consider- 
ations of the sex of the worker that have 
no bearing on output or on the nature or 
the value of the work itself. Through 
such objectiveness, a better job analysis 
will be possible and all workers, both men 
and women, will be assured of fair treat- 
ment.” 

From an economic standpoint, with 
respect to women workers, Mr. Chartier 
uses an argument brought up by the 
Christian syndicates of Europe: “If there 
is not equal pay for equal work, a lack 
of balance will inevitably follow; part of 
the cost price will be incorporated either 
in an unduly high profit or in an unduly 
low selling price.” 

With respect to men, Mr. Chartier is of 
the opinion that this will gradually bring 
to an end the competition between male 
workers and female workers on the labour 
market. 

Mr. Chartier brings forward the argument 
related to purchasing power. “The appli- 
cation of the principle,” he states, “will 
assuredly bring, for the great majority of 
the workers, an increase in purchasing 
power, a greater demand for consumer 
goods, an increase in production, more 
work and consequently a higher standard 
of living.” 

Finally, Mr. Chartier believes that equal 
pay for equal work will bring about a more 
rational distribution of labour within the 
establishments. 


JRoger Chartier, La rémunération du travail 
féminin, Relations industrielles, Vol. 8, No. 3, 
Les presses universitaires Laval, Quebec. 

2Mr. Chartier is the author of an inter- 
esting study, Problémes du travail féminin, 
Laval Centre for Adult Education, 1952. $1. 
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Widow of Sam Gompers 
Dies in New York 


Mrs. Gertrude Gompers, widow of Samuel 
Gompers, founder and for many years 
president of the American Federation of 
Labour, died August 1 in New York at 
the age of 70. Her husband died three 
years after their 1921 marriage. 

Mrs. Gompers herself was active in trade 
unionism and had worked for various 
unions in the United States. 


U.S. Labor Department 
Reorganized by Durkin 


Reorganization of the United States 
Department of Labor, announced recently 
by Labor Secretary Martin Durkin, will 
give four assistant secretaries direct respon- 
sibility for department functions. 

Mr. Durkin said that reorganization will 
insure more efficient operation of the 
Department and better enforcement of 
labour laws. It is the first time assistants 
have been given such wide powers. 

The bureaus of apprenticeship, employ- 
ment security, veterans’ employment service 
and veterans’ employment rights will be 
under the direction of Assistant Secretary 
Rocco Siciliano. 

The Department’s activities in interna- 
tional labour affairs will be supervised by 
Assistant Secretary Spencer Miller Jr. 
Assistant Secretary James E. Dodson will 
supervise management and internal oper- 
ation of the Department. 

The bureaus of labour statistics and 
labour standards, the wage, hour and public 
contracts divisions, the women’s bureau and 
other agencies will be supervised by 
Assistant Secretary Harrison S. Hobart. 
Mr. Hobart was formerly an official of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


Average U.S. Pension Plan 
Pays $117.50 Monthly 


Retirement income of $117.50 per month, 
including $77.50 from social security, is the 
average benefit provided in 300 collective 
bargaining pension programs covering 
nearly six million workers studied by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This amount can be expected by a worker 
whose earnings have been $3,000 per year 
and who retires after 30 years of service. 
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The New York State Department of 
Labor gives $120.50 per month as the 
corresponding figure for 230 plans covering 
nearly one million workers in that state. 

A worker with a $3,000 average income 
retiring after 20 years of service would 
receive $104.50 on the national average and 
$106 on the New York State average, ten 
per cent less in each case. A worker whose 
average annual wage has been $4,000 would, 
after 30 years of service, receive a monthly 
retirement income of $136.76 on the national 
average, 12 per cent higher than the $3,000 
worker. The average pension is higher 
under plans to which the worker as well 


as the employer contributes, it was found.. 


Of interest in this connection is a recent 
report by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board that payments for pensions and 
other welfare benefits by corporations in 
the United States reached new high levels 
in 1952, continuing the rapid increase in 
these payments over the last 15 years. 

Figures compiled by the Board show that 
fringe benefits cost private industry a 
record $8,054,000,000 in 1952, compared with 
$7,677,000,000 in 1951. However, this in- 
crease of $377,000,000 from 1951 to 1952 
was the smallest year-to-year gain since 
1949. In 1951 the gain was $1,055,000,000 
over 1950; in 1950 it was $1,497,000,000 over 
1949. 

In 1952 employers contributed $3,436,- 
000,000 for private pensions and welfare 
funds, compared with $3,125,000,000 in 1951; 
$2,101,000,000 for old-age and survivors 
insurance, compared with $1,966,000,000; 
$1,654,000,000 in taxes and contributions for 
unemployment insurance, compared with 
$1,757,000,000; and $863,000,000 for other 
benefits, compared with $829,000,000 in 
1951. 


Department Store Union 
President Dies at 58 


Irving M. Simon, President of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
(CIO-CCL), died in New York September 
2. He was 58 years of age. 

Born in Poland, Mr. Simon began work 
at the age of 12 in a Brooklyn shoe store. 
In 1913 he helped form what is now Local 
1268, and from 1922 until his death was its 
business manager. 

Mr. Simon became a vice-president of 
the international union in 1937, the year it 
joined the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. In 1948 he was named president and 
guided the union from its low ebb following 
the expulsion of Communist elements to 
its present membership of 85,000. 
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F. P. Walsh Again Heads 
N.Z. Labour Federation 


F. P. Walsh was re-elected president of 
the New Zealand Federation of Labour at 
its annual convention this year. 

Other officers re-elected were W. A. 
Fox, Vice-president, and K. M. Baxter, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The convention adopted resolutions deal- 
ing with industrial co-partnership, profit- 
sharing, tax rebates and employment. The 
report of the Federation’s executive urged 
support for the United Nations and the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 


Longshoremen’s Union 
Suspended by AFL 


The International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation has been suspended for an indefinite 
period by the American Federation of 
Labour. The action was taken at the AFL 
executive council meeting last month in 
Chicago (see page 1258). 

The suspension has to be ratified by this 
month’s annual convention of the AFL. 
The union has the right of appeal. 

Reason for the suspension was the ILA’s 
unwillingness to cleanse its ranks of corrupt 
elements. 

Many observers expect the AFL eventu- 
ally to expel the longshoremen’s union; 
basis for this opinion is the belief that, as 
the union’s leadership is itself involved in 
the corruption, it is unlikely that it will 
heed AFL President George Meany’s 
appeal to clean house. 

This is the first time the AFL has 
disciplined a union for engaging in corrupt 
practices. 

In the absence of any move by the ILA 
leaders to purge the union’s ranks of 
corrupt elements, one local has seceded 
and several others have announced their 
intention to withdraw. A local represent- 
ing 2,500 workers in New York lumber 
yards has left the ILA and obtained a 
charter from the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. Locals representing long- 
shoremen along the Great Lakes, the Gulf 
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of Mexico and other areas outside New 
York have applied to the AFL for a 
charter for a new union, to be known as 
the American Federation of Longshoremen. 

Sponsors of the charter estimate that 
30,000 longshoremen—half the ILA mem- 
bership—would transfer to the new union. 

AFL officials have indicated that no 
action will be taken on the charter appli- 
cation until after this month’s convention 
decides what to do about the ILA. 


Two Toronto Locals 
Mark 50th Anniversary 


Two local unions in Toronto are this year 
celebrating their 50th anniversaries. They 
are Local 35 of the International Photo 
Engravers Union (AFL-TLC) and Local 12 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America (CIO-CCL). Both have long 
records of good relations with industry. 

The engravers local was formed by 14 
members and received its first charter from 
the parent union on July 15, 1903. The 
local began bargaining, called its first 
strike and won its first collective agree- 
ment in 1904. It now numbers some 600 
members in the city of Toronto. 

Nine charter members of the local are 
still living. They are Fred Doran and 
Jim Egan, both members of the original 
executive, Albert Patterson, Fred Osler, 
William Ellison, Robert Baird, Herbert 


Hamel, Frank Anderson and Thomas 
Bryan. 
The pioneer members of the litho- 


graphers local originally held membership 
cards with the Buffalo local of the union. 
When in 1903 the number of Toronto 
members reached ten, a permanent Toronto 
local was formed. It now numbers some 
750 members and is the largest in the 
1,800-member lithographers union. 

The local has gone on strike twice, both 
times over wages. The first strike was 
called a few years after founding; the 
second in 1949. 

Only one of the ten original members 
is living. He is Charles Voss, retired and 
living in Toronto. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette— 
Price: 10 cents. 


Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries (Aug., 1952.) 


The Normal Work Week in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1951 (June, 1952). 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry (May, 1952.) 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements (Dec., 1951). 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
‘tian in Canada, by Industry (Dec., 
1951). 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
(for fiscal year ended March 31, 1952). 
Price: 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 
1952 Report. Price: 25 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1952 Price: 15 cents. 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada Price: 25 cents. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
Publications— 


Teamwork in Industry (monthly). 

Industrial Democracy at Work. 

Partners in Production No. 2. 

Teamwork in Action. 

A Stitch in Time. 

Co-operation Works Here. 

Meters, Motors and Men. 

Joint Consultation in the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany. 

Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 

Making the Most of Your LMPC. 

The Foreman and the LMPC. 

Labour-Management Co-operation Service. 

The Labour Representative on an LMPC. 

Duties of an LMPC Chairman. 

What Management Men Say about LMPCs. 


Provincial Labour Standards 


(concerning child labour, holidays, hours of 
work, minimum wages, weekly rest-day and 
workmen’s compensation) Price: 10 cents. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts— 
(semi-monthly) FREE. 
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Apprenticeship in Canada 
Price: 15 cents. 


Vocational Education in Canada— 
Price: 15 cents. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 
Price: 10 cents. 


No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 


No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 
1921. 


No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 


No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No.1 


Nos. 9-18—Reports of Proceedings of the 
Board covering three-year periods from 
1928 to 1951. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948 


Price: $2.00. 
First Supplement (1949-50) Pricm: 25 cents. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 
(a comparison of provincial laws) 
Price: 10 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
FREE. 


Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenter. 

Electrician. 

Forge Shop Occupations. 

Foundry Workers. 

Lawyer. 

Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Mining Occupations. 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen. 
Optometrist. 

Painter. 

Plasterer. 

Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. 
Printing Trades. 

Sheet Metal Worker. 

Social Worker. 


Technical Occupations in Radio and Elect- 
ronics. 


Tool and Die Maker. 


Guaranteed Wage 


and Employment 


Plans in Collective Agreements 


Of 937 agreements covering 610,200 workers, only 28 affecting 16,900 


employees in manufacturing 
than reporting allowance and 


Although the number of guaranteed wage 
plans in Canadian industry is small, those 
now in effect show wide variations both in 
objectives and in the practices followed. 
In their most limited form, such plans 
guarantee employees called to work a 
minimum number of hours at regular pay. 
More important to the worker’s income, 
however, are those plans which guarantee 
employment and income over longer 
periods of time, ranging from a week to 
as long as a year. 


A sample of 937 collective bargaining 
agreements effective in Canadian industry 
was examined by the Economics and Re- 
search Branch for guaranteed wage or 


guaranteed employment provisions. In 
manufacturing, 564 agreements covering 
343,100 workers were included in the 


sample. Only 28 applying to about 16,900 
workers provided wage or work guarantees 
other than reporting allowances and call-in 
pay. Among the 373 agreements, covering 
267,100 workers examined in non-manu- 
facturing industries only ten had similar 
plans (See Table 1). 


Guaranteed wage plans all have the com- 
mon objective of protecting the worker’s 
income through periods of lay-off. For 
example, workers in the meat packing 
industry are guaranteed a certain number 
of hours of work in each week of employ- 


provide wage or work guarantees other 
call-in pay; in non-manufacturing, only ten 


ment. In the past, the irregularity of live- 
stock deliveries to the packing houses often 
resulted in less than a full week’s work. 
In other industries, periodic lay-offs of 
longer duration often take place as a result 
of seasonal variations, “tooling-up” periods 
or other factors affecting the scheduling of 
production. 


Types of Plans 


The various guaranteed wage plans can 
most readily be grouped according to the 
period of employment covered by the plan. 
As will be seen in the table, most of the 
plans now in effect cover relatively short 
periods. Their importance to the worker 
will increase as the period covered grows 
longer. 

“Call-in pay” or “reporting pay” are the 
most common forms of wage guarantee. 
These provide minimum pay, usually two 
to four hours’ pay, to workers who either 
are called in to work or report for work 
at their usual hour and find no work avail- 
able. 

The guaranteed work week in Canada 
is mainly found in the meat packing and 
urban transportation industries. The plans 
in the two industries differ widely. In 
meat packing, the purpose is to establish a 
minimum work week irrespective of the 
level of livestock deliveries to the plant. 


TABLE 1.—GUARANTEED WAGE PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


(as shown in a selected sample of 937 agreements) 


Non-Manufacturing Manufacturing 

Type of Provision Nuit ber of Number of NG Dorion Number of 

Agreements Brplavess Agreements Wee 
Annual Work or Wage Guarantee................. 3 1,300 2 600 
Bee EED Son Lar CoC IPAS TI OG eee ese e arere ee Pemba yyelaloc-rass'| (0 ols: aforere acs alee fia. e.a.sin'e, sle.ecniazs 6 4,100 
Weekly Work or Wage Guarantee................. 4 1,900 9 1,500 
Minimum Call Pay and/or Reporting Pay........ 111 108, 300 335 243,000 

Weekly Work or Wage Guarantee Combined with 

(SEES ad chee yk GN Mel ad hy ga eee ee 3 500 11 10, 700 
IN GME VISION awe Dele Rs, cae nays cot sates ese ee 252 155, 100 201 83, 200 
BILAL ES ieverers aia bavi ial Sicidis co tSN Gin 0% 373 267,100 564 343,100 
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In urban transportation, the guarantee 
applies to workers without regular assign- 
ments and establishes for them a minimum 
work week. In both cases, however, once 
a worker has been on the payroll for the 
first day or two of the week, he will be 
paid for a complete week or some stated 
portion of the week. 

Monthly wage guarantees are uncommon 
in Canadian industries. They are found, 
however, in specialized sections of the fish 
processing industry. 

Guaranteed annual wages have been 
popularly discussed in recent years as a 
result of the stated objectives of certain 
unions in the United States and in Canada. 
Some plans have been in existence for 
several years but their coverage is relatively 
small. The claim of the employees has 
been that the employer should either over- 
come variations in employment throughout 
the year by better scheduling of production 
or pay wages during any lay-off. 

A guaranteed annual wage plan is illus- 
trated by the now-famous Hormel Plan 
in the United States, which guarantees 
employees 52 pay cheques a year’. The 
actual hours worked during any period of 
the year may vary but provision is made 
to spread the income of the worker more 
evenly through the year so that it is paid 
in 52 weekly instalments. A similar plan 
has been in effect for some years at the 
Scott-McHale Shoe Company in London, 
Ont. Here, the amount paid to the em- 
ployees over any year is covered by a 
fixed percentage of the total wholesale 
price of shoes manufactured during that 
year. 

A guaranteed annual employment plan is 
illustrated by the Proctor and Gamble plan 
in the United States, in this case a guar- 
antee of 48 hours’ work during the year. 
Other work guarantees are based on hours, 
so that a minimum number of hours is to 
be worked in each year. The method of 
applying a guaranteed annual employment 
plan will necessarily differ from a guaran- 
teed annual wage plan. 


Wage and Employment Guarantees in 
Canadian Manufacturing Industry 


With the exception of two annual wage 
plans applying to shoe workers, the guaran- 
tee provisions in the manufacturing agree- 
ments analyzed in this sample are not 
designed to provide workers with con- 
tinuity of income or employment for any 
lengthy period of time. Seventy-four per 


1See Guaranteed Wage Plans in the United 
States, Bulletin No. 925, United States 
Department of Labor. 
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cent of the workers under the agreements 
surveyed are guaranteed two to four hours’ 
pay whenever they are called in to work 
or report for work at their usual hour. Of 
the 28 agreements that provide guarantees 
for longer periods, the limit is usually one 
week or one month. 


Annual Wage Stabilization Plans 


Two plans in effect in the shoe industry 
aim to stabilize the worker’s income over 
the year. Only certain classes of employees 
are eligible. Each eligible employee is 
guaranteed one pay cheque for each week 
that the agreement is effective, regardless 
of business conditions or regularity of 
employment. However, the annual wage 
may fluctuate since the fund from which 
the pay cheques are drawn is a specified 
percentage of the wholesale value of shoes 
packed during the life of the agreement. 
Any surplus in the wage fund may be used 
to build a reserve for use during slack 
periods or to revise weekly rates of pay 
upwards. Similarly, when wage payments 
exceed the amount available, weekly rates 
may be revised downward. 


Monthly Earnings Guarantee 


Under six agreements in this sample 
covering 4,100 workers in fish processing 
plants, a minimum monthly guarantee is 
assured to certain classes of employees. 
However, it applies only to those employees 
who remain a full season or complete the 
work for which they are engaged. In fish 
processing plants, a season is the period 
during which a preponderance of a par- 
ticular species of fish is processed. 


Weekly Earnings or Work Guarantee 


Weekly guarantees of work or wages are 
provided for in 20 agreements in this 
survey affecting about 12,200 workers. They 
are chiefly used in the meat packing indus- 
try, where 13 of the existing plans are in 
force. 


Under the meat packing agreements, the 
work week or the weekly wage is guaran- 
teed. A particular clause may guarantee 
the payment of a weekly minimum wage 
corresponding to a specified number of 
hours of work, or it may guarantee a 
specified number of hours of work at the 
employee’s regular rate of pay. The guaran- 
tee clause is always worded in a manner 
to exclude overtime premium payments 
from the guarantee. An example of a 
weekly work guarantee in the meat packing 
industry is as follows:— 

The Company agrees to guarantee every 


employee, not otherwise excluded, in 
every week of employment 36 hours’ pay 


at regular rates, subject to the following 

provisions. Premiums for night work 
and overtime shall not be considered 
when calculating what guarantee, if any, 
is to be paid. 


(a) The Company shall adjust gangs 
in proportion to the work available 
or expected. To provide employees 
with the guaranteed hours of work, 
the Company shall be free to dis- 
tribute work within Departments 
and to transfer employees from one 
department to another, reasonable 
consideration being given to senior- 
ity, to ability, and to extreme 
changes in temperature. 


(b) An exception to the weekly guaran- 
tee occurs in the case of gangs hired 
on a temporary basis and normally 
providing employment for a period 
of less than six consecutive work- 
ing days. 


(c) The union agrees and the Company 
expects that employees will perform 
whatever tasks may be assigned to 
them conscientiously. If any em- 
ployee declines to perform the task 
assigned to him, the Company shall 
be absolved from its guarantee in 
respect to the hours so lost by that 
employee. 

(d) Any employee who is tardy or 
absent from work on any day or 
part of a day that he is scheduled 
or directed to work shall have his 
dere git reduced by the time so 
ost. 


wa 


An employee who is employed after 
the first of the payroll week shall 
be guaranteed that fraction of 36 
hours’ work which the number of 
days remaining of the payroll week 
is of his scheduled work week. 


~ 


(e 


(f) The guarantee shall be the same 
in weeks in which the eight paid 
public holidays occur as in others. 
Pay received for public holidays 
shall be regarded as part of the 
guarantee. 

Four agreements negotiated by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists to cover 
small groups of garage employees have a 
guaranteed employment plan similar in 
content to that in effect in meat packing 
plants. 


The other three agreements have a 
weekly wage guarantee covering route sales- 
men employed in bakeries. One provides 
for the guarantee of a weekly minimum 
wage to all regular salesmen. The others, 
slightly different in content, apply in special 
eases. They state: “Salesmen whose routes 
have been reorganized in a degree of 
lessening their weekly earnings shall, for 
a period of three months, be guaranteed a 
weekly earning equal to their previous six 
months’ average.” 


Wage and Employment Guarantees in 
Canadian Non-Manufacturing Industries 


Call-in pay and reporting pay provisions 
are somewhat less prevalent in non-manu- 
facturing industry agreements. The most 
frequent occurrence of this provision is in 
construction and longshore work. 

The guaranteed work week is found in 
some urban transportation agreements and 
applies to “spare men”, as mentioned 
above. 


Annual wage guarantees are provided 
in two agreements of this survey covering 
inland water transport. One assures all 
licensed personnel a percentage of their 
normal pay (50 per cent or 334 per cent, 
depending on classification) during the 
winter months or other periods when the 
boats are not operating. This applies to 
employees who have completed one season 
of employment and who continue in the 
service of the company. The other con- 
tract bases pay on 12 months for licensed 
personnel. They receive full pay on the 
basis of 12 months even though the 
operating season may be shorter. 

Four inland water transport companies 
not having collective agreements have 
reported annual guarantees for licensed 
personnel. One guarantees work during the 
winter at full monthly rates of pay. The 
second guarantees 12 months’ full salary 
and places the men on call for work 
during the winter. Another guarantees 12 
months’ full salary and mentions nothing 
about work during the winter. The last 
one guarantees 84 months’ pay for the 
regular season and 14 months’ pay during 
the winter. 


Coverage of the Plans 


The portion of the working force covered 
by the various plans may vary. In some 
cases the guarantee may be restricted to 
certain highly skilled employees; in others 
it may apply only to workers with a certain 
length of seniority. Some plans relate to 
the basic crew. For example, in the United 
States, the Sea Board Airline Railway and 
various AFL unions bargain each year the 
size of the minimum work force which is 
to be guaranteed six days of employment 
each week for the ensuing year. 


Recent Developments 


Interest in guaranteed wage plans, par- 
ticularly those related to yearly periods, 
has been shown in many quarters in recent 
months. At the international level the 
problem has been raised at several of the 
industry committees of the International 
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Labour Organization. The latest to make 
a recommendation on the subject was the 
Textile Committee (International Labour 
Organization Textiles Committee, 4th Ses- 
sion, February 2 to 13, 1953. See LG., 
May, p. 693). This Committee adopted a 
memorandum recognizing the need for 
reducing the instability of employment in 
their industry and urging further study of 
the principle of a guaranteed annual wage. 

At least two international unions with 
membership in this country have spon- 
sored plans for the guaranteed annual wage. 
The United Steel Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL) and the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO-CCL) have been most active 
in this respect. At the present time, the 
United Automobile Workers have laid a 
proposed guaranteed wage plan before a 
committee of economists for their advice. 
There has been, however, no bargaining on 
this plan in the negotiations within the 
industry nor have the details been made 
public. 

In mid-1952 the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) signified their intention to 
seek a guaranteed annual wage in the 
United States. Although they dropped this 
demand in their bargaining, they proposed 
a plan which would supplement unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Employers would 
be required to contribute 63 to 7 cents per 
hour worked by each employee to a fund. 
The fund would be used to guarantee em- 
ployees having three years or more of 
service 30 hours’ pay per week for 52 
weeks during any spell of unemployment. 
This amount would be paid in addition to 
any state unemployment compensation 
benefits. The union has indicated that it 
is also interested in getting a similar 


guarantee in Canada. In their 1953 bar- 
gaining, the union sought unsuccessfully 
in the United States to have a joint labour- 
management committee set up to study 
the subject. 


Discussions on the general question of 
guaranteed annual wages have brought 
forth a number of arguments about the 
practical nature of such plans. On the 
one hand it is contended that the worker’s 
need for food, shelter and clothing con- 
tinues throughout the year and that em- 
ployment and wages should do likewise. 
Moreover, it is held that the social costs of 
forced idleness should not fall solely on 
the worker but should either be eliminated 
or spread over the community as a whole. 


It also argued that the guaranteed wage 
will have important benefits for manage- 
ment. An incentive will be provided to 
seek methods of regularizing production 
schedules. It is further contended that a 
feeling of security among the workers 
resulting from such a plan will bring 
increased output and less resistance to 
technological change. Finally, it is con- 
tended that labour turnover would be 
reduced. 


Those opposing guaranteed annual wages 
point out that the additional cost to 
industry of such plans would be disadvan- 
tageous both to management and to labour. 
They stress the fact that the fluctuations 
in production within various industries are 
very often the result of seasonal factors 
that cannot be overcome by careful plan- 
ning. They point out in addition that the 
wage guarantees would result in manage- 
ment being unable to expand or to con- 
tract employment as the need arises. 


WAGE RATES, SALARIES, AND HOURS OF 
LABOUR IN CANADA, 1952 


ANNUAL REPORT No. 35 


PRICE: 25 CENTS 


Contains index numbers of wage rates and average standard weekly hours of work 


in most Canadian industries; average wage rates and ranges of rates for the more 


important occupations in these industries; and special compilations for manufacturing as a 


whole, showing wage rates for unskilled factory labour and salaries of office workers 
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Trades and Labour Congress 


Holds 68th Annual Convention 


Takes first step towards labour unity, decides to press for guaranteed 


annual wage, embarks on political education scheme and launches cam- 
paign to expose Communist activity in labour movement. Election sees 
one vice-president unseated; other officers returned by acclamation 


Several innovations and departures from 
previous policy featured the 68th conven- 
tion of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada in Ottawa, August 10 to 15. A 
total of 647 delegates attended. 


The convention, which coincided with the 
80th anniversary of the formation of the 
TLC’s predecessor, the Canadian Labour 
Union, took a first cautious step towards 
labour unity (a reversal of the decision of 
last year’s convention); decided, for the 
first time, to press for a guaranteed annual 
wage; agreed, while re-afirming the TLC’s 
non-partisan political policy, to embark on 
a scheme of political education; and 
launched a campaign to expose Communist 
activity in the labour movement. 


One new face appears on the executive 
council as a result of the defeat of a vice- 
president who had served nine terms in the 
position. 

Disarmament was dropped from the 
standing platform of principles of the TLC. 


The delegates approved salary increases 
for the Congress President and Secretary- 
Treasurer and agreed to the establishment 
of a pension plan for presidents and 
secretary-treasurers who complete ten 
terms. 

Suggestions that the TLC think about 
erecting a new building for its national 
headquarters and about a change in the 
convention date were advanced but no 
action was taken on either one. 

Appointment of a full-time education 
director and establishment of an educa- 
tion department, recommended by the 
committee on officers’ reports, was approved 
by the delegates. A person to fill the 
newly-created position has not yet been 
named. At present one man performs both 
organization and education duties. 

The Congress is in sound financial posi- 
tion, has the most members—about 580,000 
—in its 80-year history and is adding new 
ones at the rate of 1,000 a month, it was 
reported. 


The need for a new building for Con- 
gress headquarters was noted in the report 
of Secretary-Treasurer Gordon Cushing. By 
setting aside a sum each year, he pointed - 
out, the TLC would have enough for a new 
building within ten years. He suggested 
$100,000 as a target at which to aim. 


The suggestion that the TLC’s annual 
convention be held in a different month 
was made by Mr. Cushing in the discus- 
sion of a resolution asking that the Con- 
gress meet each September rather than in 
August. While he agreed with criticisms 
that August was a poor convention month 
because it was too hot and conflicted with 
the annual vacation period, he ruled out 
September because the executive “hesitates 
to hold a convention close to Labour Day” 
and doesn’t wish a TLC convention to 
conflict the AFL convention, which accord- 
ing to its constitution always begins on the 
third Monday in September. He recom- 
mended either May or June, pointing out 
that holding of the convention in either 
of those months would enable the Congress 
to prepare its annual memorandum for 
presentation to the Cabinet in October or 
November, before the session begins, rather 
than in April, as at present, at which time 
the session is almost over and the Cabinet 
too busy to give much time to receiving 
the TLC delegation. 


Other amendments to the platform of 
principles included: the addition of “federal 
aid to all grades of education”; the replace- 
ment of “nationalization” by. “public 
ownership and democratic management” in 
the plank “nationalization of banking and 
credit”; and a new plank, “support of the 
principle of democratic government based 
on the will and consent of the people as 
the only foundation for the building of 
universal peace and freedom”. 


J. W. Waddell, President of the Ottawa 
Allied Trades and Labour Association, the 
host organization, presided at the opening 
ceremonies. A welcome to the city was 
delivered by the Mayor, Charlotte Whitton. 
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Among the other guest speakers were the 
Minister of Labour, the Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg; Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier of 
Ontario; and the fraternal delegates, 
Arthur Deakin from the British Trades 
Union Congress and Toney Gallo from the 
American Federation of Labour. 

The convention faced an agenda contain- 
ing 184 resolutions. 

Part of the opening day, which coincided 
with the federal general election, was 
devoted to a discussion of a recommenda- 
tion that the TLC executive seek an 
amendment to the Canada Election Act so 
that, if an election again occurs during a 
convention, the delegates will be permitted 
to vote. 

R. K. Gervin, Chairman of the British 
Columbia Provincial Executive Committee, 
suggested that polling booths could be set 
up in the convention hall. “I think the 
time has come,” he said, “for amendment 
of the Election Act to provide for persons 
who go out of town for any legitimate 
purpose.” 

We have lost our votes this time but we 
should not let it happen again, one 
delegate said. 

“Strong representation must be made,” 
added R. H. Brown, a Toronto printing 
pressmen’s delegate, “that not only dele- 
gates but those travelling for their union 
organization be allowed to vote at advance 
polls as well as railwaymen and commercial 
travellers.” 

President Bengough promised that the 
executive would “see, to the best of our 
ability, that the Act is changed before the 
next election.” 


Labour Unity 


In a reversal of the action taken at last 
year’s convention, the TLC has decided to 
take the first step towards the union of 
all Canadian labour bodies in one organ- 
ization. This year’s convention urged all 
affiliates to refrain from raiding and called 
on the TLC executive to explore further 
steps towards “eventual organic unity”. 
(Last “year’s convention rejected a 
similar resolution after President Bengough 
attacked the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
charging it with attempting to undermine 
the TLC (L.G., Sept. 1952, p. 1185). 

_The resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion was a substitute, drafted by the reso- 
lution committee, for two submitted by 
local unions. It was worded as follows:— 

Resolved: that this convention urge all of 
the affiliated organizations of this ongress 


to refrain from attempting to entice mem- 
bers from any other legitimate organization 
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into their own and concentrate upon organ- 
izing the unorganized as the first step 
towards closer relations and eventual organic 
unity between the national central bodies 
of organized labour in Canada; and that the 
incoming executive council be encouraged to 
explore the further steps which should be 
taken towards this end. 


In the preamble to one of the resolutions 
replaced by the substitute, Transcona 
Lodge 484 of the International Association 
of Machinists stated that “we agree with 
the change in AFL and CIO policy which 
has made it possible for them to try to 
resolve their differences.” 

One delegate, W. Dawson of a Toronto 
local of the plumbers’ union, would have 
gone further than the resolution. “How 
much longer are we going to explore this 
question?” he asked. “The labour world 
is waiting for a voice from this convention 
today. Let’s have a definite voice and 
brihg an end to this exploration.” 

Max Federman of the Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council said: “We have 
no issues today on which labour organiza- 
tions are taking different positions. We are 
together in the ICFTU, etc.” 

During the debate on this resolution, the 
dismissal of two Canadian officers of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1118) was indirectly referred 
to by J. Cain of Toronto, a delegate from 
the plumbers’ union there, who said: “It is 
important that organized labour in this 
country should be able to elect its own 
officers. We should have friendly relations 
with labour organizations in other coun- 
tries but domination by none.” 

Another interjection was made by 
D. Janzen, delegate from the Vancouver 
carpenters, who assured the convention that 
“we will not withdraw from the TLC even 
though the carpenters have withdrawn from 
the AFL (see p. 1258).” 


The resolution was 
unanimously. 


approved almost 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Without debate, the delegates approved 
a resolution urging all TLC affiliates “to 
press for” a guaranteed annual wage. 


The preamble to the resolution, sub- 
mitted by the Winnipeg and District Trades 
and Labour Council, pointed out that since 
1935 corporation profits after taxes have 
increased 176 per cent, income from invest- 
ment 328 per cent but wages and salaries 
only 89 per cent. 

One delegate questioned these figures. A 
member of the sponsoring council assured 
him that they were reliable, being taken 
from federal government statistics. Theirs 


a 


were the only voices from the floor as the 
resolution was given the stamp of approval. 

The resolution said the guaranteed annual 
wage was “a means of stabilizing the 
incomes of union members and of securing 
a more equitable share of the wealth they 
produce”. 


Political Action 

The convention rejected an attempt to 
forge a link between the TLC and the CCF 
and to offer TLC support to candidates 
who endorse the Congress’ legislative 
program but agreed to embark on a scheme 
of political education. 

Three resolutions, all submitted by 
Toronto unions,’ were replaced by a sub- 
stitute drafted by the convention’s resolu- 
tions committee. One asked that the 
TLC’s legislative program be sent to the 
leaders of all political parties with a 
request for their endorsation and support; 
in return, the resolution promised support 
for candidates who promised such endorsa- 
tion. The second urged the establishment 
of a Labour League for Political Education 
at national, provincial and local levels. The 
third called for the “overthrow” of the 
“traditional AFL policy of political 
neutrality” and for recognition and support 
of the CCF as “the political arm of labour”. 

The substitute resolution, however, 
reaffirmed the “non-partisan political 
policy” of the TLC and requested the 
executive to “make pertinent political 
information available” to affiliated organ- 
izations and to “give serious consideration 
to the establishment of a Labour League 
for Political Education”. 

Some delegates criticized the substitute 
resolution for a lack of strength. “This is 
a watered-down substitute for three strong 
resolutions,” said H. Lees of a Toronto 
plumbers’ local. “We don’t need any more 
political information,” said Douglas Carr, 
delegate from a Toronto local of the 
Operating Engineers, sponsor of one of the 
resolutions replaced by the substitute. “We 
need action.” 

But after Ken Green of Halifax and 
District Federal Union No. 273 warned the 
delegates that defeat of the substitute 
resolution would mean that no action at all 
would be taken this year by the Congress, 
the convention approved the resolution. 


Subversive Activities 

The TLC has decided to launch “a 
vigorous educational campaign designed to 
expose the disruptive, subversive activity of 
Communists in the labour movement and 
to ensure an alert, informed and active 
membership that will see to it that 


For the first time in TLC history, a 
man from the press table was called to 
the microphone on the platform at this 
year’s convention. It was the first time, 
too, that the reporter had received such 
a summons. 

The man was Mike Harris, labour 
correspondent for the Winnipeg Free 
Press and dean of Canadian labour 


reporters. 
The reason he was called to the 
platform was to receive, from Mani- 


toba delegates to the convention, an 
inscribed watch to mark his 25th year 
of labour reporting. 

Mr. Harris was introduced to the con- 
vention by Winnipeg Alderman Victor 
Anderson, Secretary of the Winnipeg 
and District Trades and Labour Council. 
The presentation was made by Sam 
Herbst, a Canadian representative of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and a prominent labour figure in 
Winnipeg. 


Communists and fellow-travellers are not 
elected to office or allowed to attain posi- 
tions of influence in the trade union 
movement.” 

The resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion also urged the federal Government to 
take “all necessary precautions against 
sabotage, especially in essential industries”. 

The double-barrelled resolution was sub- 
stituted for one from a Toronto local of 
the International Association of Machinists 
that called on the TLC to enlist the 
co-operation of all anti-communist labour 
organizations “to kick Communists out of 
Canadian Labour”. The preamble to this 
resolution specifically named the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

Objection to the use of the term “fellow- 
travellers” in the resolution adopted was 
voiced by H. Lees of a Toronto local of 
the plumbers’ union. 

“T must warn against the indiscriminate 
use of such labels as ‘Red’ and ‘fellow- 
traveller’ applied to progressive thinkers in 
art, literature, etc.,” he said. “It is neces- 
sary to safeguard the right of any citizen 
to criticize the Government, provided he 
does so through democratic channels. We 
must be careful not to destroy freedom, 
especially freedom of speech.” 

He was supported by another delegate 
from his local, who urged the deletion of 
the word “fellow-travellers” from the reso- 
lution. “Some of the finest men in this 
country have been smeared by that phrase,” 
he declared. 
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Farlier the convention defeated a reso- 
lution, submitted by a Hamilton local of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, that would have prevented the 
Yongress from barring delegates “because 
of opinions said or known to be held” by 
them. The resolution urged that creden- 
tials issued by the local bodies be accepted 
without question. 

Only support for the resolution came 
from George North, a delegate from the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union, British Columbia,* who pointed out 
that Communists were not prevented from 
running in federal elections. How then, he 
asked, could the Congress refuse a seat to 
Communists who were elected as delegates 
to the convention? 


This argument was quickly answered by 
another British Columbia delegate, A. T. 
Alsbury of the Vancouver, New West- 
minster and District Trades and Labour 
Council. Communists, he said, are always 
ready to ery out against what they describe 
as a denial of political freedom. “They 
should first express a belief in such freedoms 
and not use them only to destroy them,” 
he declared. “They are the very people 
who use democratic rights and privileges 
for the purpose of trying to destroy them. 


“You cannot work with people who 
co-operate only when it serves their pur- 
pose, who co-operate today and stab you 
in the back tomorrow,” he shouted. 


When the resolutions committee’s recom- 
mendation of non-concurrence was voted 
on, it was overwhelmingly approved; only 
a few voices were raised in opposition. 


Health Insurance 


Declaring that the Government has 
“consistently ignored the views of the 
labour movement and the public generally 
in not passing legislation on health insur- 
ance,” the Congress again this year 
demanded an all-embracing, Government- 
subsidized health insurance scheme. 

This year’s resolution, a substitute for 12 
submitted by local unions, added to that 
adopted at the 1952 convention requests 
that the plan cover artificial limbs and 
provide “competently supervised mental 
homes”. It was adopted unanimously. 

Tt called for “the early establishment 
of a Government-subsidized, contributory 
national health insurance scheme covering 
every citizen in Canada which will include 


“A week after the convention's close, this 
union was suspended by the TLC executive 
council until “it proves it is ridding itself 
of Communist leadership and leanings”. 
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medical, surgical, dental and optical care, 
hospitalization and artificial limbs where 
necessary, psychiatric treatment, as well as 
competently supervised mental homes.” 


Most delegates considered it did not go 
far enough. Some would have liked to 
see it extended to include sickness benefits 
and convalescent homes, and one suggested 
the addition of chiropractors. 

One or two, while in complete agreement 
with the principle, felt that it went too 
far at the present time in view of the lack 
of hospital facilities. Also, some said, 
before such a scheme could be put into 
effect, assurance would be required that 
provincial governments would be willing to 
accept their share of responsibility when 
the federal Government is willing to put 
up the funds. 

Disappointment and dissatisfaction that 
repeated representations by the Congress 
had failed to bring about government action 
were freely expressed on the convention 
floor. 

A vigorous campaign on the part of all 
locals was advocated. “There hasn’t been 
enough agitation throughout the country,” 
commented some delegates. “We must go 
after this more aggressively,” said W. A. 
Acton of a Windsor local of the carpenters’ 
union. “What we should do is personally 
interview each Member of Parliament, back 
them into a corner and make them declare 
themselves.” 

“Tet’s make the politicians live up to their 
promises,” added Harry Simon of Toronto, 
delegate from a Fur Workers’ Union local. 

Opposition by insurance companies and 
the doctors was blamed for lack of govern- 
ment action. President Bengough, when 
he entered the debate to answer some of 
the points raised by the delegates, recalled 
attempts to set ‘up a provincial scheme in 
British Columbia. It had been “tied up at 
the dock” for five years, he said, because 
of the opposition of the medical profession. 

(Criticism of the medical profession on 
other grounds was levelled in the conven- 
tion’s opening minutes when Jack Cauley, 
Vice-chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, accused it of oppos- 
ing, first the introduction and then the 
extension of workmen’s compensation, and 
of failing to exercise the proper control 
over its members.) 


He also related how he had opposed the 
draft of a federal act because it was a 
“closed shop” for doctors: the man admin- 
istering the act would have been a qualified 
doctor. 
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The Minister of Labour, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, is congratulated by TLC Presi- 
dent Percy Bengough at the conclusion of the Minister’s speech to the convention. 
Mr. Gregg is wearing the guest badge just pinned to his lapel by Mr. Bengough. 


“What we want is a contributory system 
operated by the Government, by a commis- 
sion on which Labour is represented,” he 
declared. 

He agreed with the suggestion that all 
TLC affiliates conduct an aggressive cam- 
paign to press for the early establishment 
of a national health plan. But he did not 
favour the proposal to circulate a petition 
throughout the TLC membership. 


I don’t believe in petitions,’ he said. 
“We, your executive, speak for 550,000 
members; a petition may get 100,000 names 
after a great deal of hard work.” 

He stated emphatically that participation 
in any plan by private agencies and, in 
particular, insurance companies would be 
totally unacceptable to Labour. 

Answering criticisms that the resolution 
did not go far enough, Mr. Bengough 
declared that “we can’t write into it all 


the details involved in such a vast under- 
taking. The resolution sets out the target 
for us to aim at; the details come later. 


“Once the principle is established, it will 
take a year or two to get the system 
working satisfactorily; there will necessarily 
be changes,” he stated. 


It will be “impossible” to operate the 
health insurance scheme advocated by the 
TLC if doctors are to be paid on a “fee- 
for-service” basis, Mr. Bengough said. That 
would be nothing more than a “piece-work” 
system, he pointed out, “more sickness, 
more pay.” 

The doctors’ argument, the TLC Presi- 
dent said, is that any other system would 
ruin their profession. “There is no truth 
in that. The doctors on fixed salaries—in 
universities, in research laboratories—are 
the ones who have advanced the medical 
profession.” 
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Another resolution dealing with health 
problems seeks government aid in the 
treatment of poliomyelitis. 

The number of cases of this dread 
disease is steadily growing, stated this 
resolution, submitted by Winnipeg Lodge 
714 of the International Association of 
Machinists, and the cost of proper treat- 
ment has increased proportionately so that 
it is beyond the means of the worker. The 
resolution requested the Government “to 
provide the necessary accommodation and 
treatment facilities for the victims of this 
disease on a parallel as available for the 
treatment of tubercular cases.” 


Unemployment Insurance 

Increased unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, set at a percentage—between 60 and 
75 per cent—of the worker’s earnings, are 
sought by the TLC. In addition, the Con- 
gress wants the waiting period reduced to 
three days, including the first day of 
unemployment, which is not compensable; 
the coverage of the Act extended to include 
all workers; benefits paid when unemploy- 
ment is caused by illness; and the exclu- 
sion of vacation and accrued benefits when 
eligibility for payment is being established. 

These requests were contained in a reso- 
lution substituted for 11 submitted by local 
organizations. It was approved unanimously. 

Five other resolutions dealing with unem- 
ployment insurance were adopted. One 
expressed the TLC’s opposition to the 
inclusion of the worker’s age on his unem- 
ployment insurance book. Another asked 
that in future all payments of benefits 
specify the period covered by the payment. 
A third requested a revision of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission regulations 
so that workers on the five-day work week 
will not have their benefits proportionately 
reduced. 


Again this year the convention asked 
that benefits should not be withheld from 
trade unionists “locked out because mem- 
bers of another union are on strike”. 


A resolution urging the extension of 
benefits to include all commercial fisher- 
men was amended by the _ resolution 
committee, who added the words “who are 
wage earners”. After protests by a dele- 
gate from the British Columbia United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, 
sponsors of the resolution, that the addition 
made the request meaningless in British 
Columbia, the resolution was referred back 
to the committee. It was adopted when 
again presented in this form: “Resolved 
that this convention instruct the incoming 
executive to investigate the possibility of 
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working out practical plans to include 
commercial fishermen and other such 
groups of workers under the provisions of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act.” 


Transferral of unemployment insurance 
credits accumulated by a worker to his 
widow’s account if she enters insurable 
employment was urged in a resolution on 
which the resolutions committee’s recom- 
mendation was “non-concurrence”. 


“We feel that the problems of widows 
should be dealt with by legislation as 
proposed by the TLC,’ said committee 
chairman Reg. Swanborough to explain the 
committee’s recommendation. When many 
delegates protested, the resolution was sent 
back to the committee but failed to 
re-appear before the convention’s close. 


Criminal Code Amendments i 


Clarification of the Government’s amend- 
ments to the Criminal Code to protect 
legal strikers from prosecution under the 
sections dealing with the breaking of con- 
tracts and the commission of mischief was 
urged by a resolution adopted at the con- 
vention. It was a substitute for three 
submitted by local unions. 


The TLC has drafted and submitted to 
the Parliamentary committee discussing the 
amendment of the Criminal Code clauses 
that would achieve the TLC objective. 
The resolution adopted urged the inclusion 
of these clauses in the Code. 

Delegates from unions in the public 
utility field expressed concern that the 
proposed amendments to the Code placed 
them in “grave danger” and requested 
inclusion of a section specifically protecting 
the right of public utility workers to strike. 
President Bengough asked why utility 
workers should be singled out. The 
TLC’s suggested additions to the Code 
protect the right of all workers to strike, 
he pointed out. 

A. McDiarmid of the Vancouver IBEW 
local asked whether workers could be 
forced by the amended Code to cross picket 
lines on projects where several unions are 
working. This section could be regarded as 
a breach of an agreement, he pointed out. 
President Bengough answered that it was 
the policy of the Congress that when an 
affiliate enters into an agreement it should 
fulfil that agreement. 

Some delegates then suggested that all 
local unions have written into their collec- 
tive agreements a clause stating that 
refusal to cross a picket line would not 
constitute a breach of the agreement. 
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Government Employees 

A total of 24 resolutions dealing with 
wages, hours and working conditions of 
federal government employees was sub- 
mitted. In subject matter they ranged 
from overtime rates of pay for prevailing 
rate employees to collective bargaining 
rights for all government workers, from 
salary scales to better buildings for Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission offices. 

Two resolutions urging the Government 
to allow employees’ organizations in the 
Civil Service to be certified as bargaining 
agents and to bargain in accordance with 


the principles laid down in the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
were referred to the TLC’s standing com- 
mittee on government employees. All 
others were adopted by the convention. 


They asked :— 

1. An upward revision of civil servants’ 
and postal workers’ salaries to bring them 
into line with those paid by industry. 

2. The payment of overtime rates to civil 
servants and postal employees. 

3. Introduction of the five-day week for 
all Civil Servants and postal employees. 

4. Reinstatement of the 36-hour work 
week for administrative staffs and introduc- 
tion of the 40-hour work week for postal 
employees. 

5. Better facilities in Unemployment In- 
surance Commission offices for serving the 
public. 

6. Establishment of labour-management 
production committees in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

7. Payment of the same wages to and 
establishment of the same working con- 
ditions for Dominion Experimental Farm 
employees as for other government 
employees in the district. 


Immigration 

Again this year the TLC found fault 
with Canada’s immigration policy, urged a 
restriction of immigration during the 
winter months, recommended transferral of 
the responsibility for immigration to the 
Department of Labour and called for the 
creation of an immigration commission 
“having equal representation from Labour, 
Management and Government”. 

A three-pronged resolution drafted by 
the resolutions committee as a substitute 
for two submitted by local unions was 
approved by the convention. 

Immigration should be planned in rela- 
tion to national development requirements, 
the resolution stated. 

Charges that the Immigration Depart- 
ment was not giving immigrants a true 


A former Vice-president of the TLC 
has been re-admitted to the Congress 
after a seven-year suspension. Dele- 
gates to this year’s convention unani- 
mously agreed to the return to TLC 
ranks of Paul Fournier of Montreal, a 
member of the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ International Union, 
who served as a TLC Vice-president 
in 1943-44, 

President Bengough, recommending 
the lifting of the suspension, told the 
convention that “due to the length of 
time I feel he has served his sentence”. 

Mr. Fournier was suspended by the 
TLC executive for “vilifying” the Con- 
gress by charging that it was Com- 
munist-dominated. The suspension was 
ratified by the 1946 convention. 


picture of conditions in Canada and was 
“neddling” immigrants “as they used to 
peddle slaves many years ago” were made 
from the convention floor. 

“There’s something wrong with an immi- 
gration policy that sends government 
agents abroad to bring workers to this 
country and fails to inform them of con- 
ditions they must meet on arrival,” said 
J. P. McKay, machinists’ union delegate 
from Windsor. “It’s a crime the way these 
people are misinformed and uninformed 
about our way of life in Canada.” 

R. K. Gervin, newly-elected TLC Vice- 
president, made the charge that immigrants 
were being peddled. “At the present time,” 
he asserted, “the Immigration Department 
is going round with immigrants in this 
country and peddling them as they used 
to peddle slaves many years ago.” Officials 
are apparently trying to destroy the 
standards of living created over the years, 
he charged, declaring that immigrants were 
sent to jobs with low rates of pay and 
long hours of work. 

The reason why immigration should be 
made the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the resolution stated, was 
that it “maintains considerable contact 
with employment conditions through the 
National Employment Service”. 

President Bengough reported that there 
was close co-operation between the Immi- 
gration Department and the Department 
of Labour, a development since the Con- 
gress first began to make representations 
to the Government on the matter, but 
added: “There’s still room for improve- 
ment.” 
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Housing 


Housing was described as “the greatest 
national emergency facing us at this time” 
by a delegate during the discussion on 
several resolutions concerning housing 
placed before the convention. 

Nine resolutions on the subject were 
submitted by local unions. Seven were 
combined into a substitute resolution by 
the resolutions committee. The substitute 
and the two remaining resolutions were all 
approved by the convention. 

The substitute resolution, calling on the 
TLC to continue pressing the federal Gov- 
ernment to “accelerate its housing program 
and take all necessary steps to make avyail- 
able low-cost and low-rent homes for 
medium and low-income families,’ made 
three specific recommendations :— 

1. That existing regulations be revised to 
make it possible for anyone to obtain a 
NHA home with a maximum down payment 
of 10 per cent. 

2. That money be loaned directly to bona 
fide home builders at a lower rate of interest 
(instead of guaranteeing lending institutions 
which are now charging over 5 per cent). 

3. That steps be taken to encourage 
municipalities to enter into agreements for 
the construction of low-rental houses, subsi- 
dized where necessary, so that workers may 
obtain good, modern homes in relation to 
their family needs rather than in relation to 
their incomes, and to assure that services, 
such as schools, playgrounds, community and 


shopping centres, in addition to water, 
sewers, light, power and pavements, be 
provided. 


One of the other housing resolutions 
asked the federal Government to direct the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion to assign some of its staff to the job 
of illustrating to municipalities the “bene- 
ficial aspects” of Sections 35 and 12 of the 
National Housing Act and of encouraging 
municipalities to make use of those sec- 
tions. The two sections referred to were 
recently combined to permit municipalities 
to initiate the building of multiple housing 
projects. 

Speaking on this resolution, Ford Brand, 
Vice-president of the Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council, said the time 
has come to “stop bickering about whether 
house building should be done by public 
enterprise or private enterprise; we should 
press the municipalities to take advantage 
of the National Housing Act as was done 
in the Regents Park project” in Toronto. 

“You have to educate the provincial 
governments to spend their share, too,” 
added James B. Graham of the Winnipeg 
carpenters’ local. 

The third housing resolution approved 
urged a decrease in the acreage limita- 
tion imposed by the Veterans’ Land Act. 
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In the discussion on the _ substitute 
resolution, John W. Bruce of a Toronto 
plumbers’ local suggested a lengthening of 
the amortization period for housing loans. 
“Tf the amortization period were length- 
ened even five years,” he said, “a lot of 
border-line cases would be able to purchase 
homes.” 

Other delegates said that Canada, despite 
its resources and high living standards, 
trailed behind Scandinavia’ and Britain in 
housing, that rents in most housing 
developments were still too high for most 
workers and that, as the workmanship on 
some homes was poor and sloppy, closer 
inspection of houses under construction 
should be enforced. 


Election of Officers 

All members of the TLC executive 
council but one were re-elected by acclama- 
tion. The only contest of the elections 
resulted in the defeat of a vice-president 
who had served a total of nine terms in 
that office. 

President Bengough was returned for his 
1lth term at the helm of the Congress. 
Others re-elected by acclamation were 
Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. Cushing and 
Vice-Presidents James A. Whitebone, 
William Jenoves, Claude Jodoin and Carl 
E. Berg. 

R. K. Gervin, Chairman of the British 
Columbia Provincial Executive Committee 
and Secretary of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council, replaced Birt Showler as 
Vice-President for British Columbia. The 
vote was 320 to 229. 

Mr. Showler was first elected a vice- 
president at the 1948 convention. He 
suffered defeat in 1947 but regained office 
the following year. 

Three delegates stood for election as 
TLC fraternal delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress; three others with- 
drew. Harry Colnett, Canadian Organizer 
for the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, topped the 
poll with 358 votes. A. T. Alsbury, of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council, received 116 
votes and Doug McAllister of Malton 
Lodge 717, International Association of 
Machinists, 60. Those who declined nom- 
ination were Robert H. Brown of Toronto 
Local 10, International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America; 
Nelson Cox, Vice-President in Canada of 
the Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 


The TLC executive council for the coming year. 
A. Whitebone, Vice-president (Maritimes); Percy R. Bengough, President; William 


Jenoves, Vice-President (Ontario). 


Front row (left to right): James 


Back row (left to right): R. K. Gervin, Vice- 


president (British Columbia); Claude Jodoin, Vice-president (Quebec); Carl E. 
Berg, Vice-president (Prairies); Gordon G. Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ Interna- 
tional Union of America; and Reg. Swan- 
borough, Vice-President in Canada of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters. 

TLC Secretary-Treasurer Cushing was 
unopposed for election as the fraternal 
delegate to the American Federation of 
Labour. 


Taxation 

Thirteen resolutions on taxation were 
submitted by local bodies. All were com- 
bined by the resolutions committee into 
one substitute resolution, which was 
approved by the convention. 

The resolution adopted called for:— 

1. The raising of exemptions to $3,000 
for married persons, $1,500 for single 
persons and $400 for each dependent child. 

2. The exemption of amounts spent on 
tools for the job, on tuition fees and text- 
books and on medical expenses. 

3. Elimination of all forms of sales tax. 

4. Re-imposition of the 100-per-cent 
excess profits tax. 


Pensions 

The TLC renewed its request for a 
universal pension at age 65 for men and 
60 for women. Unlike last year’s resolu- 
tion on this subject, which did not specify 
an amount, this year’s asked that the 
pension be $65 a month. 

The request was contained in a substitute 
resolution that replaced four submitted by 
local unions. Presented to the delegates in 
the dying minutes of the convention, the 
substitute was approved without debate. 

Other resolutions on pensions were dis- 
cussed earlier in the session. One requested 
payment of at least half the pension paid 
to blind persons over the age of 21 under 
the Blind Persons Act to blind persons 
between the ages of 16 and 21. Another 
asked that regulations be changed to 
permit a continuous absence of six months 
in any 24-month period without cessation 
of pension. (Present regulations permit 
three months absence in any calendar year.) 

A resolution asking for pensions for 
widows from the age of 50 was amended 
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so that it urged that any national scheme 
of social security include pensions for 
widows. 

A resolution suggesting that the TLC 
request the setting up of a pension plan 
along the lines of unemployment insurance 
and on the same basis of deductions and 
contributions so that it could be carried 
from one place of employment to another 
was amended by the resolutions committee 
to request the Congress to set up a 
committee to investigate the feasibility of 
such a plan. 


Convention Speakers 
Percy R. Bengough 


In his presidential address, Percy R. 
Bengough enumerated the legislative and 
administrative changes the TLC would con- 
tinue to seek from the federal Government, 
bitterly condemned international Com- 
munism for its treatment of East Berlin’s 
striking workers, commented favourably on 
the recent passage of the federal Fair 
Employment Practices Act and took pride 
in the continuing growth of the Congress. 
He devoted the largest part of his speech 
to the TLC’s demands for a national health 
insurance scheme. 

It is 16 years since the Trades and 
Labour Congress last met in convention in 
Ottawa, he recalled in his opening remarks. 
“Sixteen years seems a long time, but it 
really isn’t when we remember that it is 
only one-fifth of the time this Congress 
has been functioning in the interests of 
its affiliated membership. This year—1953 
—marks our 80th birthday. 

“Wighty years ago in Toronto, trade 
unionists of the 1870’s called together the 
first convention on a national basis which 
set the goals and foundations of The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
What they believed was right; what they 
did bore fruit; what they envisaged we 
now enjoy.” 

When the TLC met in Ottawa in 1937, 
Mr. Bengough continued, its affiliated 
membership was just over 140,000; today 
it exceeds 550,000. “In other words, we 
who are here today represent four times 
as many organized workers in all parts 
of Canada as did the delegates who met 
in this city 16 years ago.” 

Building on the firm foundation that 
has been laid, and using the experience and 
gains of those who went before, through 
our organized effort, he stated, substantial 
improvements to laws and governmental 
practices have been obtained. 

“However much we would like to see 
further changes and improvements in our 
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present laws, we can say that the prin- 
ciples which have been Jaid down in our 
social security and labour legislation are 
sound. In particular, our unemployment 
insurance and our old age pensions are 
well established on the very best founda- 
tions and principles. In both cases the 
rights of the workers are firmly established. 
In neither case are the benefits paid as a 
gift from a benevolent government. In 
both cases what is received by way of 
benefits amounts in fact to a return of 
contributions paid in by the workers when 
they were gainfully employed. 

“We want to see the age limits for old 
age pensions reduced. We want the monthly 
payments increased. We want the coverage 
and provisions of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act extended. These are immediate 
and necessary goals of our Congress today.” 

Enactment last session of the Fair 
Employment Practices Act, to prevent dis- 
crimination in employment under federal 
jurisdiction on grounds of race, colour, 
national origin or religion, Mr. Bengough 
held up as “one of the greatest advances 
we have ever made in our social laws and 
marks up a first for Canada, since no other 
nation in the world has such a law on a 
national basis.” 

Important tasks await the new Parlia- 
ment, the delegates were told. Among 
those mentioned were the revision of the 
Criminal Code, which during the last 
session of Parliament was referred to a 
special committee. 

“We have also been asking that the 
Unemployment Insurance Act be extended 
to cover loss of income of workers who 
are unemployed due to illness. An amend- 
ment to the Act was approved at the last 
session and went into effect on August 8, 
but it was not an answer to our request 
for the Act’s extension in this direction. 

“Tn making our request for the exten- 
sion of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
to cover unemployment due to illness, I 
know that there has been some anxiety 
created on the grounds that we were water- 
ing down our request for a national health 
insurance plan. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth.” 

Unemployment insurance, Mr. Bengough 
continued, is a scheme which provides for 
contributions from employees, employers 
and government and for the payment of 
benefits to insured persons when they 
become unemployed. “We know,” he said, 
“this principle to be sound and that it has 
worked well in practice. It is the fact 
of unemployment and not the cause of 
unemployment that results in the payment 
of benefits... 


“We consider that unemployment due to 
illness is just as serious for the worker and 
his family as is unemployment due to any 
other cause. The loss of income in both 
cases causes great hardship. In asking for 
an extension of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act to cover loss of income due to 
unemployment caused by illness, we are 
thus maintaining in full the principle of 
unemployment insurance, and we are not 
in any stretch of the imagination seek- 
ing any financial aid for the payment of 
doctors’ or hospital bills. Even though a 
worker may be receiving payment for 
doctors’ and hospital bills he is still without 
a pay cheque and in need of funds. Under 
any circumstances we have to oppose the 
iniquities that would arise in having a 
means test in any such legislation.” 

When, said Mr. Bengough, the Govern- 
ment in reply to the TLC request for such 
an extension of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act claimed that it would be uncon- 
stitutional, Congress obtained legal opinion 
from one of Canada’s leading constitutional 
authorities, Prof. F. R. Scott of the Law 
Department of McGill University. Prof. 
Scott gave as his opinion that “the Parlia- 
ment of Canada has jurisdiction to include 
sickness and disability among the causes 
of unemployment compensated by the 
fund.” 

The proposal, Mr. Bengough added, 
was fully constitutional. The Government 
admitted this fact when it sponsored an 
amendment to the Act making it legal for 
the Commission to continue the payment 
of benefits to unemployed workers in 
receipt of benefits who become ill while 
unemployed. “It is, therefore,’ he con- 
cluded, “my earnest hope that the dele- 
gates will reaffirm their strong desire for 
such an extension of the Act.” 

Turning to international affairs, Mr. Ben- 
gough said: “We in this Congress accept 
our international responsibilities especially 
in these troubled days of the aftermath 
of World War II. Nor can we forget, 
despite the current thaw in the cold war, 
and the reaching of an armistice in Korea, 
that international Communism through its 
enslaving dictatorship in Moscow is the 
outright foe of democracy and all free 
trade unions. If proof were needed that the 
Kremlin is completely opposed to free 
trade unions and the exercise of any vestige 
of freedom by the workers, we have it in 
the most glaring form by their actions in 
East Berlin. There, only a few weeks ago, 
workers who went on strike to better their 


conditions were met with Soviet tanks and 
guns and the ban on strikes has since been 
murderously enforced. 

“Whatever the present and immediate 
future may hold in international affairs we 
shall have to remain ever on the alert for 
new actions and activities of the agents of 
conspiracy, and, in particular, any attempts 
which they may make to insinuate them- 
selves into our organizations.” 

Mr. Bengough, then referring to the 
report of the TLC Permanent Committee 
on Government Employees, said that 
representations of the Congress had not 
gone unheeded and that many improve- 
ments had been made. Although the federal 
Government had withheld adoption of the 
five-day work week of not more than 40 
hours on a nation-wide, year-round basis, 
it has been put into effect in 26 cities, in 
the Government Printing Bureau and in 
the Halifax Dockyard. Order in Council 
P.C. 6190, governing the working condi- 
tions of Government hourly-paid employees, 
has been substantially amended, he said, 
one of the principal gains being the granting 
of sick-leave benefits on the basis of nine 
days a year, cumulative from year to year. 

“T have highlighted these facts,” Mr. 
Bengough said, “because I wish to stress 
that these improvements did not fall out 
of a tree; they were not the gifts of a 
benevolent government. Our Congress was 
successful in gaining these adjustments 
because our members in government em- 
ployment were organized and_ because 
through our Committee we were able to 
co-ordinate our efforts. At the same time, 
I think we can very justifiably commend 
our Government for these improvements.” 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 

The end of hostilities in Korea will not 
curtail Canada’s industrial and national 
expansion, the convention was assured by 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

“The conflict in ideologies in the world 
today has certainly not been resolved with 
the end of hostilities in Korea,” he said. 
“Therefore our defence program must con- 
tinue. But even if this were not so, the 
potentialities of Canada’s natural resources 
are so great that there will be mighty 
peaceful tasks for this generation, and 
many to come, in bringing about their 
development.” 

In his address, his fourth to a TLC con- 
vention since his appointment to the 
Labour portfolio in 1950, the Minister gave 
a brief review of the TLC’s 80-year history, 
told the delegates that Congress briefs to 
the Cabinet had had an influence on recent 
labour legislation, outlined some of the 
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The TLC President with the fraternal delegates from the TUC and the AFL. On the 
left is Toney Gallo, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 


Workers’ International Union, fraternal delegate from the AFL. 


On the right is 


Arthur Deakin, Vice-chairman-of the TUC general council and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, fraternal delegate from the TUC. 


challenges that still confront Canadian 
Labour, commented on the value of labour- 
management production committees and 
praised the Congress for its participation in 
international labour organizations. 

In his very first words, he also conveyed 
the Government’s regrets that the federal 
election date conflicted with the conven- 
tion’s opening day. He told the delegates 
that he hoped some change could be made 
in the election laws so that situations of 
this kind could be avoided in the future. 
When setting the election date, he pointed 
out, the Cabinet had to take many factors 
into consideration. 

The fact that the TLC is celebrating its 
80th anniversary this year was recognized 
by Mr. Gregg, who devoted almost half of 
his speech to a review of Congress history. 
“The list of men and women who have 
contributed to the building of the Trades 
and Labour Congress through the past 80 
years is an impressive one,” he said. “They 
have seen to it that Labour has not been 
selfishly independent of general Canadian 
development.” 

The Minister of Labour described the 
contrast between the 1874 convention in 
Ottawa of the Canadian Labour Union— 
at which there were only 15 delegates— 
and this year’s convention of the TLC. 
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“Any review of legislation,’ he con- 
tinued, “shows the effect of the work that 
you and your predecessors carry. on at 
meetings such as this. Unemployment insur- 
ance, our old-age security program, fair 
employment practices legislation, labour 
relations legislation—these and other legis- 
lation and legislative amendments have all 
been strongly influeaced by your work.” 


Turning to the challenges that confront 
labour today, Mr. Gregg remarked that the 
TLC would obviously continue to seek 
the improvement of working conditions and 
economic welfare and that in doing so 
would “bear in mind the economic needs 
and aspirations of the people of Canada 
as a whole”. A further challenge, he pointed 
out, is the maintenance of our democratic 
way of life. 

“T am strongly of the view that one of 
the most significant accomplishments of 
unions and employers in recent years has 
been the establishment of the collective 
agreement as the rock on which labour- 
management relations are founded,’ he 
said. “Through this document the position 
of the worker engaged in the production 
process has changed: he now has greater 
security within our developing industrial 
democracy.” 


L 


The TUC fraternal delegate, Arthur Deakin, presents to TLC President Bengough a 
“historic emblem of the great fight and struggle of trade unionism,” a replica of 
a mace used in the London dock strike of 1889 by the striking dock workers to 
protect the boxes in which they were collecting financial contributions; “an emblem 
of authority,” Mr. Deakin called it. At left is TLC Secretary-Treasurer Cushing. 


The development of a relationship that 
permits more successful administration of 
the collective agreement, and of a readi- 
ness to use such instruments as labour- 
management production committees, has 
led to the improvements in productivity 
to which we look for continued gains in our 
standard of living, the Minister said. 

“Tt is by practising industrial democracy 
and strongly increased productivity with 
its diffusion among all our citizens, and 
peoples of other countries, that we can 
maintain our democratic ways and institu- 
tions,” he declared. 

He was gratified to know that Canadian 
labour was not confining itself to an 
interest in its own problems but was par- 
ticipating actively in international organi- 
zations such as the ICFTU. He described 
his impressions of the recent International 
Labour Organization conference at Geneva, 
paying tribute to the work of the two 
TLC representatives who were members of 
the Canadian delegation to that conference. 

“T am confident that you will see to 
it that your endeavours here will be of 
the maximum benefit to our whole nation,” 
Mr. Gregg concluded. The Department of 
Labour will continue to co-operate fully and 


cordially with the leaders of the “mature 
and progressive” TLC, he promised. 


Hon. Leslie M. Frost 

Ontario’s Premier, Hon. Leslie M. Frost, 
brought the province’s greetings to the 
delegates on the convention’s third morn- 
ing. The federal election coincided with 
the convention’s opening day, he reminded 
the delegates, and this prevented his 
appearance during the opening ceremonies. 

Saying that he had heard that the 
delegates had complained of the loss of 
their vote on election day, he pointed out 
that Ontario had changed its election laws 
to permit anyone who was to be away from 
home on a provincial election day to vote 
at an advance poll. (The federal Election 
Act permits only certain classes of workers 
to vote in advance.) He suggested that the 
TLC could make suggestions for further 
improvement in the Ontario law. 

Premier Frost, who followed Rev. F. A. 
Marrocco on the platform (see below), said 
his interest in co-operative housing had 
been aroused by the previous speaker. He 
indicated that Ontario was ready to offer 
assistance to such projects and, if present 
legislation did not permit this, would make 
the necessary amendments. 
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Accompanying Premier Frost was Robert 
Saunders, Chairman of the Ontario Hydro 
Electric Power Commission, who spoke 
briefly of the good relations — existing 
between the Commission and the AFL 
unions on power developments at Niagara 
Falls. 


Arthur Deakin 


The man who played a prominent part 
in the formation of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, and has 
never been forgiven by the Communists 
for doing so, and who advocated wage 
restraint in Britain after the war, and was 
often criticized by his fellow unionists for 
doing so, told the TLC his reasons for both 
actions when he addressed the convention 
as fraternal delegate from the Trades Union 
Congress. 


Arthur Deakin, Vice-chairman of the 
TUC general council, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and a Vice-President of the ICFTU, 
told the delegates he had detected the 
“sinister forces” at work in the 1949 strike 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union and had 
warned British workers not to become 
involved in it. “I think we did Canada and 
Canadian seamen a favour by not becoming 
involved,” he said. 


In his speech Mr. Deakin, a_ trade 
unionist since the age of 14, gave 
answers to questions surrounding the “split” 
between the TUC and the British Labour 
Party, the “welfare state” and the relations 
between the TUC and the present British 
Government. 


At the beginning of his address he com- 
plimented the TLC on the ability of its 
leaders, past and present, and spoke 
proudly of the union leaders from his own 
country. “The British trade union move- 
ment has a great deal of experience,” he 
said. “Its voice in the international field is 
listened to with respect.” 

He stressed the fact that trade union 
problems were the same the world over. 
“Your problems are our problems,” he said. 
“Our approach to the solution may be 
different but the answer of the trade union 
movement the world over is the same: 
improve living standards and enhance 
human dignity.” 

The answer to questions he had been 
asked about the “split” between the Trades 
Union Congress and the British Labour 
Party, he said, was simple. He pointed out 
that constitutionally there was no actual 
connection between the Congress and the 
Party but that individual unions affiliated 
to the Congress were at the same time 
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_ affiliated to the Labour Party. A trade 


union’s primary responsibility was to its 
membership, he explained, and they could 
never let themselves become the objects 
of political expediency. Those who anti- 
cipated a period of tension between the 
unions and the Labour Party were “guilty 
of wishful thinking,” he added. 


He had been asked: “Doesn’t the welfare 
state sap initiative and destroy competi- 
tion”. 

“Cut-throat competition with low wages 
and bad conditions of employment is not 
the incentive needed,” he declared. 


Mr. Deakin explained that the trade 
union point of view concerning the welfare 
state was: (1) the job of government is 
to provide the greatest possible measure 
of social security with progressive improve- 
ment of living standards, and to plan the 
economy so that full employment is main- 
tained. (2) To give effect to those two 
ideas there must be the greatest possible 
measure of consultation between govern- 
ment, employers associations and organized 
labour. 


In answer to questions of the relation- 
ship between the trade union movement 
and the present Conservative Government 
in Britain, he said it was “precisely” what 
it was when the Labour Party formed the 
Government. “We did not say we would 
sit tight until we got a Government suited 
to us,” he said. “We have taken our full 
part in government bodies. Our attitude 
to any government is dictated by the 
policies they pursue.” 


He pointed out that one of the govern- 
mental bodies on which the TUC was 
represented was the Productivity Council. 
“Tf you have good agreements and yet 
have no work to do to earn the money to 
meet those agreements, you have nothing,” 
he said. “That is why we co-operate with 
the Government in efforts to increase 
productivity.” 

Mr. Deakin stated that wages, prices and 
profits had been an acute question in 
Britain for seven years and that he himself 
had been criticized for having recom- 
mended wage restraint on the part of trade 
unions. A country’s currency should have 
the greatest possible stability, he said. 
“What matters most to the worker is not 
how much he gets per week but how much 
that wage will buy.” During the period in 
office of the Labour government, prices had 
been kept stable by means of subsidies; the 
present Government has reduced subsidies, 
he stated, and the increased costs are being 
passed on to the consumers. 
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The last part of Mr. Deakin’s speech 
was a scathing attack on Communism. and 
the Communist-dominated World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

“I have never been forgiven (by the 
Communists) for leading the walkout of 
the free trade unions from the WFTU,” he 
said. “I tried to work with the peoples 
of the East in the face of the conspiracy 
against human beings,” he explained, but it 
became evident from 1945 onwards that the 
WIFTU “was being used as a_ political 
instrument for the furtherance of com- 
munism. 

“Communism is not a political faith,’ he 
exclaimed. “It is a conspiracy against 
humanity and human dignity. The purpose 
of international Communism is plain; the 
object of attack is the trade union move- 
ment in the free countries of the world.” 

Mr. Deakin received a standing ovation 
at the conclusion of his speech. 


Toney Gallo 


“To neglect political action is to court 
political attack,” said Toney Gallo, AFL 
fraternal delegate to the TLC convention, 
explaining why the AFL had entered “the 
political arena”. 

Mr. Gallo, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Work- 
ers’ International Union, pointed out that 
the AFL had “certain basic social and 
economic objectives that can be realized 
only through legislation and not through 
collective bargaining alone. The achieve- 
ment of these goals can only be through 
political action; therefore it is our job 
to rally our forces in the political field.” 

The political arm of the AFL, Labour’s 
League for Political Education, has now 
been placed on a year-round basis, he 
reported. “Its objective,” Mr. Gallo ex- 
plained, “is not to develop an army of 
voting puppets but to do its part in 
developing a more informed and politically- 
alert citizenry who will demand better 
public office holders who will see that 
our democracy will serve all of the 
people.” 

Farlier, the AFL fraternal delegate des- 
eribed American Labour’s opinion of the 
new Administration in the United States. 
Although the AFL had urged support of 
the new President’s opponent, it had 
accepted the decision of the American 
people and after the election had pledged 
co-operation and support to President 
Eisenhower, he said. It was elated at the 
appointment of Martin P. Durkin as 
Secretary of Labour. But the record of the 
83rd Congress was not looked on with 
favour by American Labour. 


Jack Cauley 


A way to reduce the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion and to relieve the shortage of hospital 
staffs was suggested to the convention by 
Jack Cauley, Vice-Chairman of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, who 
spoke on the first morning of the conven- 
tion. 


A series of convalescent hospitals like 
that operated by the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board at Malton, he said, 
would cost less than conventional hospitals 
to build and maintain, would halve the 
cost of treatment and would release a 
“flood” of staff and beds for active cases. 

“We have found,” he reported, “that 
more than 90 per cent of our patients do 
not require the facilities of an active hos- 
pital for more than seven days.” 

Mr. Cauley, whose address came even 
before that of President Bengough, indicat- 
ing the emphasis that the TLC was placing 
on hospitalization at this year’s conven- 
tion, cited the case histories of six, injured 
workers whose treatment the Ontario Board 
supervised. All had suffered broken hips. 

The Malton convalescent centre had 
accommodation for only two of them. Two 
were sent to a general hospital and later 
to Malton, two were treated entirely in 
a general hospital. The two who went 
directly to Malton were discharged first, 
those treated entirely in hospital last. The 
recovery of the first two was complete 
while that of the two who went only to 
the general hospital, despite their much 
longer treatment period, was not complete. 

“A convalescent hospital costs only a 
third of what it costs to build an active 
hospital and treatment there costs only 
half as much as in a general hospital,” he 
told the delegates. “And more convalescent 
hospitals would release a flood of staff and 
beds for active cases.” 

Mr. Cauley also accused the medical 
profession of opposing, as the “first step 
towards socialized medicine,” the extension 
of workmen’s compensation and charged it 
with failing to exercise proper control over 
its members. 


Rey. F. A. Marrocco 

Co-operative house-building, with pro- 
spective owners contributing their own 
labour, was suggested to the convention 
delegates, as a way for workers with low 
incomes to obtain their own homes, by 
Rev. F. A. Marrocco, Director of the Social 
Action Department, Canadian Catholic 
Conference. 
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Under a co-operative housing plan, he 
explained, “people incorporate into housing 
groups, buy land together, buy materials 
together, hire labour together and, in their 
spare time, work together to build homes 
for one another.” 

Such plans do not deprive building 
workers of employment, he declared. 
Because an income in excess of $3,000 a 
year is required to finance a house today, 
three-quarters of Canadian worker families 
have no hope of buying homes without 
special assistance. Under a co-operative 
housing plan they can have a home for 
$7,000, which sum includes the cost of 
hiring skilled labour for certain jobs and 
also the cost of supervision by a contractor, 
he explained. 

He warned that co-operative building 
could not be successful unless those par- 
ticipating first educated themselves for the 
task. Educational material had been pre- 
pared by the Department, he said. 


Moshe Bitan 


“Tsrael, due to the guidance of Labour, 
is a showcase of western democracy,” the 
TLC convention was told by Moshe Bitan, 
North American representative of Histadrut 
(General Federation of Labour). “I believe 
it is an example to other under-developed 
countries.” 

What Israel is trying to do—build a new 
country under labour control—may be of 
interest to many other countries that are 
under-developed and where the workers 
are unorganized, he pointed out. The lot 
of the common man is changing in the 
Middle East because of the part the labour 
movement has played in Israel, he said. 

“Free labour unions have come to under- 
stand that their fate is linked together; 
you cannot have peace and prosperity in 
one country if you don’t have it in 
another,’ Mr. Bitan declared. “In the 
ICFTU we are building together a family 
of free labour throughout the world.” 


Histadrut, he reported, now represents 
half a million organized workers in a popu- 
lation of only a million and a half. It has 
three times as many members as it had 
five years ago. 


Lotteries 


A resolution that attracted both support 
and opposition in almost equal measure 
was one calling for the establishment of 
government-operated lotteries. So evenly 
were the supporters and opponents matched 
that, after two hours of at-times-heated 
discussion, a show of hands had to be 
called for. 
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Sponsors of the resolution, the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, pointed out that 
many Canadians are buying tickets on 
lotteries but the money does not remain 
in Canada, and that the revenue from 
Canadian lotteries could be used “to 
improve social services and eliminate tag 
days.” 

In the main, supporters of the resolution 
based their stand on two points: Canadians 
do buy lottery tickets (therefore “let’s 
make it legal”), and the money spent on 
lotteries should remain in Canada. 


A Hamilton delegate added that lotteries 
were the only means available to the trades 
council in his city for financing charitable 
work yet it had been “singled out” for 
prosecution for conducting a lottery. 


The opposition presented a variety of 
reasons why the resolution should be 
defeated. Ford Brand, Vice-president of 
the Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council, pointed out how inconsistent the 
convention would be if it demanded 
lotteries as a means of improving social 
services after having previously adopted a 
resolution demanding a national health 
plan. “Do we want a national health plan 
or lotteries in aid of hospitals?” he asked. 

H. Lees, of a Toronto local of the 
plumbers’ union, declared that lotteries are 
usually used “to patch up holes in faulty 
social legislation. I would rather see us 
strive for better social legislation than to 
have the holes patched up,” he said. 

Another Toronto delegate, Les Hood of 
the Canadian Postal Employees’ Associa- 
tion, asserted that a labour organization 


“has no business” requesting lotteries 
because “lotteries will not help this 
country”. 


One delegate pointed out that many 
resolutions adopted by the convention had 
shown that workers can not live comfort- 
ably; “how, then, can we afford lotteries?” 
he asked. Others insisted that gambling 
was immoral, 


Roger Provost, secretary of the resolu- 
tions committee, who is also President of 
the organization sponsoring the resolution, 
ended the debate with a summary of the 
pro-lottery case. “Lotteries are legal in 
Ireland,” he said, “and I don’t think the 
people there are any more immoral than 
we are. As long as lotteries are illegal 
here, we don’t know whether we’re buying 
a genuine ticket or a counterfeit.” 


He then reminded the convention that 
“the resolution doesn’t say that any one 
can stand on a street corner and sell lottery 
tickets.” 
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When the show of hands was called for, 
it was found the supporters outnumbered 
the opponents and the resolution was 
adopted. 


Moral Re-Armament 


At great length and with considerable 
heat the convention debated the merits of 
Moral Re-Armament during an argument 
that had its beginning when the T'rades 
and Labour Congress Journal published in 
its July issue an editorial criticizing MRA. 
The editorial described as “particularly 
important and timely” an ICFTU warning 
to trade unions to “spurn any connection” 
with MRA. 

Since the issue reached the floor inci- 
dental to the debate on officers’ reports and 
was not put to a vote, the convention took 
no action on it. 

During that part of the report of the 
committee on officers’ reports that dealt 
with the publication of the Journal, Frank 
Hall, Vice-president in Canada of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, wanted to know who had written 
the editorial and whether it was a state- 
ment of Congress policy. 

“T have had some contact with MRA,” 
he said, “but if it is as pictured in this 
editorial I will have nothing more to do 
with it. But if it is as I have found it— 
my contact has been beneficial and I have 
never found them to have done any harm 
to the labour movement—then we may well 
work alongside it.” 

The only time MRA offered him advice, 
he reported, was during the 1950 railway 
strike. A sympathizer came to his hotel 
room and left him a bottle of whisky, he 
said, and later an MRA member came and 
suggested prayer. “We didn’t do too 
badly in that strike,’ he reminded the 


delegates. “It wasn’t because of the 
whisky; maybe it was because of the 
prayer.” 


Mr. Hall said the President of his own 
union, George M. Harrison, had told him: 
“As far as I know, they (MRA) are good 
people.” 

“Tabour men from various parts of the 
world say that MRA has been a help to 
them,” he concluded, “and has brought 
them from their Communist views. The 
question in my mind is this: Where does 
the TLC stand?” 

TLC Vice-President Jodoin, who attended 
the ICFTU convention that composed the 
warning about MRA, said he supported the 
ICFTU stand. “Members can follow any 
religion they desire but on an industrial 
question the TLC itself is competent to 
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Official business on the TLC conven- 
tion’s opening day was interrupted 
briefly so that delegates could take note 
of the completion of 50 year’s union 
membership by one of their vice- 
presidents. 

It was on August 10, 1903, that 
William Jenoves became a member of 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America. He 
has served continuously as a TLC 
Vice-president since 1947. 

Delegates applauded 


loudly the 
announcement of the anniversary. 


negotiate and achieve good results for the 
workers of Canada.” There is no need 
for a third party in solving labour disputes, 
he said. 

A Windsor delegate said the TLC con- 
stitution contained all the MRA principles 
needed, 

Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour and 
recently-appointed Canadian Director of 
the United Textile Workers of America, 
brought the debate to an end when he 
said :— 

“We resent the entry of a third party 
into labour disputes. We often resent the 
entry of labour boards into our business. 
I feel it is still better to settle differences 
between employees and employers directly 
rather than through compromise which we 
are embarrassed to explain to our mem- 
bership.” 


Education Director 


Appointment of a full-time director of 
education and establishment of a depart- 
ment of education would be financially 
possible with an increase of one cent a 
month in the per capita tax, the committee 
on officers’ reports declared. The sugges- 
tion found immediate favour with the 
delegates. 4 

“Hducation has become one of the most 
important functions of the trade union 
movement,” said Bernard Shane of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union in Montreal. “Collective bargaining 
is intricate; members must be able to 
understand what it involves.” 

William Black of the Vancouver Hospital 
Employees’ Federal Union observed that 
“there is more to the trade union move- 
ment than the paying of union dues; 
sometimes we fail to understand the 
historical background of the movement.” 

There is no better way to use the 
finances of the Congress than to teach, 
commented another delegate. 
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Max Swerdlow, present Director of 
Organization and Education, expressed com- 
plete agreement with the suggestion. “I 
have tried to do something for education 
since my appointment,” he told the dele- 
gates, “but it is difficult to combine two 
jobs.” 

He reminded the convention that the 
appointment of an education director was 
“only the first step”. The assistance of 
all delegates and their local union will be 
needed by the education director, he 
pointed out. 


Other Resolutions 


The establishment of regional schools “as 
a step towards the goal of a complete 
program of trade union education” was 
strongly urged by a resolution substituted 
for one advocating TLC sponsorship of an 
adult education system and one recom- 
mending the establishment under TLC 
control of a labour college. 

The delegates agreed to permit the 
presentation of an emergency resolution on 
the Ontario trucking strike that requested 
the TLC “to exercise all the facilities at 
its command to persuade the Cabinet of 
the province of Ontario to stop using the 
Ontario Provincial Police in the réle of 
strikebreakers”. The resolution was unani- 
mously approved. 

A resolution asking that the speeches of 
fraternal delegates and other guests be 
scheduled only for the convention’s opening 
day was carried despite the recommenda- 
tion of the resolutions committee that it 
be rejected. 


Labour Relations Board 


A resolution urging the abolition of all 
provincial labour relations boards and the 
return to the Industrial Disputes and 
Investigation Act was defeated while one 
urging amendment of labour relations acts 
to prohibit labour relations boards from 
“interfering with the internal affairs of 


unions applying for certification” was 
carried. 
Another resolution adopted urged all 


TLC affiliates to “strive to reach their 
objectives as often as possible without 


recourse to the services of labour relations 
boards”. 


Trade 


The broadening of Canada’s foreign 
trade policy to include trade with “all 
countries able and willing to trade on an 
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equitable basis,” the avoidance of dumping* 
and the adjustment of tariffs so that “we 
can enjoy the greatest amount of protec- 
tion compatible with the greatest amount 
of goods available for distribution and 
home consumption” were requested in a 
resolution on trade substituted for eight 
others. 

Greater use of Canadian ports for the 
carriage of Canada’s import and export 
trade was urged by another resolution. 


Apprenticeship 


A resolution requesting the federal Gov- 
ernment to add $6 weekly to the sub- 
sistence allowance paid apprentices by 
provincial governments was sent back to 
the resolutions committee and did not 
re-appear before the convention’s close. 

Speaking during the discussion that 
preceded the referral back to the com- 
mittee, TLC Vice-president Jenoves said :— 

“The building trades have been accused, 
often falsely, of curtailing the number of 
apprentices. What there is, in fact, is a 
shortage of employers willing to admit 
apprentices, saying that it isn’t profitable 
to train them. 

“The question on this resolution,” he 
continued, “is: can we expect the Govern- 
ment to subsidize the building industry and 
not expect other industries to ask for 
subsidies?” 

Two resolutions asking that apprentices 
be made eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits while attending trade schools 
were held to be covered by the resolution 
placed before the convention. 


Peace 


As a substitute for a resolution that 
urged the Government to express its 
approval of suggestions for a four-power 
conference to negotiate outstanding inter- 
national differences, the resolutions com- 
mittee presented one reiterating the TLC’s 
determination to work actively in support 
of “all genuine efforts to build permanent 
and lasting peace” and its “belief in and 
support of” the United Nations. The 
resolution carried. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions adopted urged:— 
Increased family allowances. 


*A request for a Royal Commission to 
examine the question of dumping of foreign 
textile products on the Canadian market 
was requested by the Canadian National 
Textile Federation in a letter sent August 8 
to the Prime Minister. Imposition of a 
quota system to slow down textile imports 
was demanded earlier this year by the 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO- 
CCL) (4.G., Aug. p. 1120). 


An increase to $2,400 in the maximum 
for the purchase of Government annuities. 

The immediate institution of an adequate 
coast guard. 

Speedy and effective action on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The granting to labour organizations by 
the CBC of free radio time and the grant- 
ing by all radio and television outlets at 
least one hour a day for the presentation 
of educational material. 

The publication by provincial Depart- 
ments of labour of a monthly labour 
gazette. 

Provision of federal money for all medical 
research. 

The development and extension of the 
Canadian steel industry through the build- 
ing of steel mills and fabricating plants so 
that Canada’s iron resources could be pro- 
cessed and financed by Canadians. 

Public ownership of all telephone 
companies. 

Increased legislation setting the minimum 
wage rate at. 85 cents per hour and provid- 
ing equal pay for men and women for 
comparable work. 

Inclusion in all school curricula a 
“comprehensive” course of study on organ- 
ized labour and co-operative movements. 

Efforts by all TLC affiliates to achieve 
the 30-hour work week “as soon as 
possible”. 

Legislation providing for a maximum 
five-day, 40-hour week. 

Removal of the ban on membership in 
trade unions for employees of Canadian 
Arsenals Limited. 

Enactment of a Bill of Rights. 

Initiation by the Department of Labour 
of an educational campaign to “popularize” 
the intent and terms of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act. 


No weakening of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation’s control of radio and 
television. 

Immediate institution of a “more com- 
prehensive” civil defence program. 

Amendment of labour laws to compel 
the payment of retroactive pay from the 
expiry date of the previous agreement. 

Action to ensure that drivers employed 
on coast-to-coast trucking do not violate 
trade union principles and are allowed 
proper rest and meal periods. 

That the Department of Labour wage 
surveys be carried out by tradesmen rather 
than by “office employees”. 

Appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate all aspects of the fishing 
industry. 

TLC support of cumulative sick leave 
plans in all collective agreements.* 

A resolution that wrapped several 
requests on holidays and holiday pay in 
one package was sent back to the resolu- 
tions committee; it was not brought to 
the floor again before the convention 
adjourned. It asked: two weeks’ annual 
vacation with pay after one year’s service; 
payment for all statutory holidays, munic- 
ipal, provincial or national; mandatory 
observance in all jurisdictions of national 
holidays declared by the federal Govern- 
ment; payment of at least double time to 
those who work on such holidays; observ- 
ance of all statutory holidays on Monday. 

The convention rejected resolutions 
recommending the election of officers by 
referendum vote and the amendment of 
the constitution to permit the holding of 
referendum votes on other matters. 

Also rejected were resolutions that would 
have raised the per capita tax and would 
have set up a system of pools to equalize 
the travelling expenses of all delegates. 


Second Annual Convention of TLC’s 
Union Label Trades Department 


Union Buying Week in September each year recommended in all Canadian 
cities. Close to 75 delegates present at one-day session in Ottawa 


Institution of a National Union Buying 
Week was recommended at the second 
annual convention of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. The one-day 
convention was held in Ottawa August 9, 


77966—4} 


the day before the opening of the TLC’s 
68th convention. 


*Such a plan is included in the agreement 
recently concluded between the CCCL and a 
Montreal department store (L.G., Aug., p. 
1140). 
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A resolution approved by the close to 
75 delegates attending urged the establish- 
ment of the week of Labour Day in Septem- 
ber as an annual union buying week in all 
cities in Canada. It was suggested that the 
Union Label Council or League in each 
city conduct a union label show during the 
week. 

The delegates came from international 
unions, trade councils and union label coun- 
cils and leagues. Resolutions were passed 
dealing with the use and promotion of the 
union label and shop card. 

Aim of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, set up as a separate entity within the 
TLC at the annual convention in Winnipeg 
last year, is “to promote a greater demand 
for products bearing a union label and for 
labour performed by union workers”. The 
work of the Department includes devising 
and recommending advertising for union 
label products. 

A report of the Department’s activity 
during the past year was read by the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Gordon G. Cushing, 
who is also Secretary-Treasurer of the TLC. 
Mr. Cushing reported that at June 30 there 
were 13 international unions and eight 
union label councils affiliated with the 
Department. In addition, the TLC has 
affiliated Class A federal unions who nor- 
mally could display a label on their pro- 
ducts. 

Publicity had been achieved through the 
distribution of blotters, pamphlets and book 
matches. Union label education had been 
carried out and is continuing, said Mr. 
Cushing. 

The delegates passed a resolution urging 
all Trades and Labour Councils in Canada 
to elect committees to organize Union 
Label Trades Councils in their respective 
districts. The same resolution urged all 
local unions in Canada to write to their 
international offices in the United States 
and request that they affiliate with the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
TLC. 

Declaring that two union labels can be 
obtained in any Canadian city, the dele- 
gates adopted a resolution urging that in 
future all delegates representing their local 
unions on Trades and Labour Councils in 
any city must show at least two labels 
before being accepted by the trades coun- 
cils. This resolution was recommended to 
all Trades and Labour Councils for adop- 
tion as part of their by-laws. 

In another resolution the delegates recom- 
mended that the clause “union label goods 
and equipment must be used where pos- 
sible” be inserted in all union contracts 
with employers. 
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Another resolution suggested the adop- 
tion by the TLC Union Label Trades 
Department of the insignia already in use 
by the Union Label Service Department of 
the American Federation of Labour. This 
insignia, declared the resolution, could 
become the symbol of the “union label 
family of the North American continent” 
and, in doing so, take its place in the 
minds of the general public alongside the 
already universally recognized Allied Print- 
ing Trades Label. 


Mr. Cushing announced that a trophy, 
presented by the TLC, would be awarded 
for the best display of union label goods 
and services at the annual Congress 
convention. A judging committee was 
appointed, the members being Mrs. W. 
Cameron, Vice-President of the Toronto 
Union Label League; Arthur Deakin, fra- 
ternal delegate from Britain’s Trades Union 
Congress; Tony Gallo, AFL fraternal 
delegate to the convention; Archie Gor- 
don, United Kingdom Labour Attache in 
Washington; and George J. Richardson, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 


The trophy was won by the Vancouver, 
New Westminster and District Union Label 
Trades Council for its display of union 
products. These included bread, clothing, 
insurance, paper products, insecticides, boots 
and shoes, jewellery, apple packing services, 
and the only union-made cedar shingles in 
Canada. 


In accepting the award, Ed Smith, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Council and originator 
of the display, urged the delegates and 
their families to support the union label 
and to patronize shops selling union-made 
goods. 


Other displays at the convention were 
those of the Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour, which won second place in the 
contest; the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
which won third place; the Journeymen 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and 
Proprietors’ International Union of Amer- 
ica; the International Association of Fire 
Fighters; the Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada; and the Federal Department of 
Labour. 

President Claude Jodoin was re-elected 
by acclamation, as was Secretary-Treasurer 
Cushing. Mr. Jodoin is a Vice-President 
of the TLC. 


Vice-presidents elected were Nelson Cox, 
Canadian Vice-President of the Journey- 
men Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists 
and Proprietors’ International Union of 
America; Sven Jensen, Canadian Vice- 
President of the Bakery and Confectionery 


The trophy-winning display of union label goods at the TLC convention, sponsored 
by the Vancouver, New Westminster and District Union Label Trades Council. The 
trophy, presented by the TLC, was awarded for the first time this year. In the 
booth is Ed Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of the Council and the display’s creator. 


Workers International Union of America; Union Label Trades Council of the Van- 
John Purdie, Canadian Vice-President of ¢ouyer, New Westminster and District 
the Tobacco Workers’ International Union; Trad d Labour C. a) Witte Roketad 
Mrs. Emily Ross, Canadian Organizer of he ens GAS oe ae 
the United Garment Workers of America; Messrs. Jensen and Smith were re-elected 
and Ed Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of the from last year’s executive. 


1,472 Job Fatalities in U. K. in 1952 


Fatal industrial accidents in the United Kingdom in 1952 numbered 1,472. In_addi- 
vion, there were 145 fatal accidents to seamen serving on vessels registered in the United 


-Kingdom. 


Of 472 fatalities in the mining industry, 421 occurred in coal mining, 376 of them 
underground. Of 804 accidental deaths in manufacturing, 209 occurred on building oper- 
ations and 108 in metal conversion and founding. On British railways in 1952, a total of 


196 fatal accidents occurred. 
* * * 


Work injuries in United States industry in 1952 numbered 2,031,000, slightly fewer 
than the 2,100,000 occurring in the previous year. 

The 1952 estimate by the Bureau of Labor Statistics includes 15,000 deaths and 
84,000 permanent injuries (amputations or lifelong impairment of body functions). 
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Number of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada 


Number of workers affected by collective agreements in 1951—1,415,250 
—was 10 per cent higher than previous year’s figure. Proportion of 
employees working under collective agreement reached 37-2 per cent 


The number of workers affected by 
collective agreements in 1951 was ten per 
cent higher than the previous year’s figure. 
The Department of Labour’s sixth annual 
compilation* totals 1,415,250. This brought 
the proportion of wage and salary workers 
in Canada who are working under the 
terms of collective agreements to 37:2 per 
cent. 

Total figures of the number of workers 
under agreement and their proportion of 
wage and salary workers in the labour force 
for the past six years are as follows: 


Percentage 
No. of of total 
Workers Wage and 
under Salary 
Year Agreement Workers} 
1946: tt. . aes 995,736 30-1 
LOE cick on ees 1,120,310 33°7 
OS ey.» ar terstete 1,214,542 35-5 
ITS sect 1,225,569 34-6 
TO SOREN, hee 1,282,005 35-2 
USTs MM Ns 4th a 1,415,250 37-2 
(The industrial classification used in 


former annual tables was changed for 1951 
to conform to the standard industrial 
classification of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. As a result, publication of the 


*The Department of Labour maintains a 
file of collective’ agreements obtained, 
together with information on the number 
of workers affected, from employers, em- 
ployers’ associations and from unions. In the 
great majority of cases the number of 
workers is that reported by employers in the 
annual survey of wage rates and hours of 
labour. 


Information on the numbers of workers 
covered by agreements extended under the 
terms of the Collective Agreement Act of the 
province of Quebec is that issued by the 
provincial Government. Under this Act, the 
provisions of agreements made between em- 
ployers and a union or unions under certain 
conditions are extended by provincial order 
in council to apply to all employers and 
workers in the industry in the zone affected 
or in the whole province. Over a fifth of the 
workers covered by Orders in Council under 
this Act were also covered by separate 
agreements with their employers. The latter 
workers are counted only once in the total 
figures used in the industry table. 

jThe number of wage and salary workers 
was obtained from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ reference paper, The Labour Force 
November 1945—March, 1952, using the last 
quarterly figure in each year. 
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present article was delayed. Table IV 


showing numbers of workers covered by 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, by 
industry, is based on this new classification). 

The number of workers covered by agree- 
ments increased from 1950 to 1951 in all 
the major industrial divisions except Fish- 
ing and Finance. 

In some of these divisions significantly 
large advances were caused by the signing 
of contracts for establishments not pre- 
viously covered by collective agreement. 
This was particularly true of the logging 
industry, where the addition of a group of 
workers in the province of Quebec brought 
about an unusually large increase. 

Increased employment has been more 
important in the advances recorded in con- 
struction, aircraft manufacturing and ship- 
building. On the other hand, decreases in 
employment have brought about reductions 
in the figures for rubber products and some 
of the textile groups. 

The proportion of the paid- workers 
covered also increased in 1951, as illus- 
trated in Table I. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF WAGE 
AND SALARY WORKERS UNDER 
AGREEMENT, BY INDUSTRY 


1946 1950 1951 
% % % 

Agriculture’ 2. s%e Ni Ni Nil 
Horestry iisienes 4 ete 29-9 47-5 57-0 
Mining *#,...e a stemneine 70-1 73°1 79°3 
Manufacturing ..... 42-4 49-5 52:5 
Construction ...... ~. b238 44°7 56-2 
Transportation, Stor- 

age and Communi- 

Cablont | Ra. A cas oe T2M 78:5 81-4 
Public Utilities .... 47-9 49-7 52-5 
Trade gated eines 5-0 71 7:3 
Services cm. ss 6-9 10-7 11-2 


Except in the few cases where all workers 
are required to be union members, agree- 
ments cover non-union members as well 
as union members in the bargaining unit. 
Consequently, the number of workers 
covered by agreements exceeds union mem- 
bership,#f which at January 1, 1952, was 
1,146,121. 


ttFor a report on labour organization in 
Canada, see Lasour GazettE, Sept. 1952, p. 
1198. 


, 


H 
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In addition to agreements in which 
workers are represented by unions included 
in the Department’s survey of labour 
organization in Canada, agreements signed 
by employees’ associations and plant coun- 
cils are included in this survey; such 
workers account for 7-6 per cent of the 
total under agreement. On the other hand, 
union membership figures include workers 
who are employed in establishments where 
no agreement presently exists. 

There were 5,571 agreements in effect in 
1951 on file in the Department. This num- 
ber, however, does not correspond to the 
number of employers nor of establish- 
ments. Some contracts cover only part of 


the working force in a plant; for example, 
one employer might have several agree- 
ments, each with a separate craft union. 
More frequently, an agreement between a 
union and an association or group of em- 
ployers covers a number of employers. 

The affiliation of the unions representing 
the employees in agreements has been 
classified in the 1951 survey for the first 
time. This is shown in Table II. It was 
not possible to classify the workers covered 
only by the agreements extended under 
the Collective Agreement Act in Quebec, 
since some of these agreements include 
both international unions and national 
Catholic unions, e.g., construction workers 
in Montreal. 


TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREE- 
MENTS IN 1951 BY AFFILIATION 


Number of 
Affiliation Workers 
‘rades,and wuapours Congress Of Canada... vclee coins ccs gels ov cust daa naedian 522,904 
ANUTID, gehe (a C2 Oye es Coe ards weit RI eat re 465,532 
AMUAG! ET 05 canola sac t cagolom wr mies PR RICAN eC SRE Seu Oa a 57,372 
Canadiana COnupress wor MUA DOUT Ngee Wad smells sic chess aldeis cece cde eehccatees 364,464 
OURO) GeaGlonl CGI a.5.é burns ere GRE Ge IES Re eS CEI ee, Oe 252,948 
ORGY, wabsthsy aire, anabis BEA deere cate eRe CREAT RIE CEG Sie = 111,516 
Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, Inc. .............. 80,525 
PAINOL ICOM EET abi OMOEA DOL (ODLY fee cra. 2 cial) ajoienacuis| eo vere, sho spoietsLanhiciee oe 10,027 
Congressror industrial Oreanizations ONLY ..0bs as. toe hee sa casos cbse okeuer 1,744 
lniternabiond) eratiwaye DrotnerhOOds: wa. ny. samme « cyo'e viele ssernfold to’ sores a's wislave weed 34,409 
Other unaffiliated international and national unions ...................-. 131,834 
Unaffiliated local unions, employees associations and committees, plant 
COV SMe araatie eral tater treleie se crcicrciche sc, ofa olevoistovak, « nisheg «caceletsiele aivale: oeMMt'eie @evavee 97,641 
LG etl are Deseret EES AA) sc, alee aE cfs &. SickS, ausyore de dues. bebe nore 1,243,548* 
A provincial breakdown of workers Included in this group are nearly all the 


affected by agreements was also made for 
the first time for 1951 (Table III). It will 
be noted that a large number are shown 
as effective in more than one province. 


TABLE III.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS 


steam railway employees as well as em- 
ployees of a number of other companies 
who bargain one agreement to cover their 
plants across the. country. 


AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREE- 


MENTS IN 1951 BY PROVINCE 


Number of 


Province Workers 
INewround and, cos sve.s.nace voids .<,cave 6 30,420 
ING AMD LOULE) Tacitus ccaviod snes sous e.6 37,607 
Prince Edward Island .......... 529 
INGoy SEEMS WICK | catecenciape kite wrem <0 15,146 
MEMEO Mee ois aisle forse ctecain ithe ocva 257,822" 
OER ELO Bre Niepirateis’ ss Ered leita ds o's! _ 417,002 
AVES ULTYES Gide eiciotatnis sn alhetaisialsielets 6 60 33,747 


Most agreements are re-negotiated each 
year, others less frequently. Almost all are 
settled without any cessation of work due 
to disputes. Although 5,571 agreements 
were in force in 1951, only 70 strikes 
occurred, involving fewer than 41,000 
workers, before final settlement of a new 
agreement could be reached. 

An additional 103 strikes, involving 53,000 
workers, occurred during the life of agree- 


Number of 

Province Workers 
SSSA ECHO WIE seit) ore forebeteusiersieyiget: is). < 18,993 
PN DGY GAMES ian «os Rectal. ascaccuntttaltsl oft .< 37,743 
ritishe COMMDIA. o.com. ees dane 159,824 
RaOne ace NIV. Lae. citer ts icyccdss cieycae 1,055 
More than one province........ 233,660 
Otay fea cic Henne hee anaes 1,243,548* 


ments. It is evident, then, that the great 
majority of disputes occurring in establish- 
ments where an agreement exists are 
settled through the grievance procedure 
therein provided. 


*An additional 171,702 are covered only by 
agreements extended under the Collective 
Agreement Act in Quebec. 
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TABLE IV.-NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY {COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA 1946, 1950, 1951—BY INDUSTRY 


ee ———————————————————————————oooOoeeeeeeeaeqeq®S=S=S$S$S$S$S=S0ESS {Wwe 


1946 (a) 1950(a) 1951 
Agree- 
ments 
Giher | Ate 
an 
Industry group Eine pin pea 
Total Total pruned Gallaciive Total (b) 
under 
Collective Shed 
Ee rc Quebec 
Quebec) 


Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 


TOTALS Fast tos seach ee 995,736 | 1,282,005 | 1,243,548 218,426 1,415,250 
PC 44(111 17) |. Senne nen nes ae one Mnenncanncs MAnrcn crs aco onmtcs nor cdod ti jor ulléoSoe.n Soc25 
WOrestP yy atc ss.c cis oho «sihelitela a vatearos 30,800 45,123 5S O40. cee 53,047 
TOv einem ets, vec cies mare eistes stators 30, 800 45,128 B63 047 se rcstes arte 53, 047 
Forestry Services... vices soc sve ce ot| sora be eusle oieielel| sine 1a oleie clays) e gia) eclalnnn ofe Mel aha eat tte se tetetcna lots ie esas 
Fishing and Trapping............. 7,671 9,070 8,965 |. ck nge.s 8,965 
PISHing teers: aie ters nae tere coe aterstaisce 7,671 9,070 8 965i n-neemte corer 8,965 
Hunting and Trapping. « «oss & oss «| o0.0.c/ielsicle 4 eifis a4 © ole. 050 5) n/0)].a/o:0ls 5 falefenaite ine} ele eines) tae a nee 
Mining (including milling), 
Quarrying, Oil Wells........... 48,975 56,250 61,836 40 61,876 
M Ghats MAning wai sie oisleydbieinacesacee 19,358 26, 337 Ol LOL Mio calslenete scart $81,161 
Fuels... ete c eee ee tees esecereee 24,116 22,560 OS OG. Vaccine Tete 22,246 
Coslining 2: 2252. slew cements 23, 254 21,788 DE 5OD Woven eer eee 21,555 
Oil and! natural gasiz,...ccestas nore 862 772 C0) lal Bape serene! 691 
Non-metal Mining...........0000055 4,883 5,248 6,462 40 6,502 
ASDeStOS MINING. ...3-.008 ee <> 3,984 4,543 A698 | Saeieaie fetece 4,698 
Other non-metal mining......... 399 705 1,764 40 1, 864 
Quarrying, Clay and Sandpits....... 1,118 2,105 1,967 (c) 1,967 
Manufacturing.................... 492,536 618 ,657 609,941 84,212 659,877 
Foods and Beverages............++++ 56,326 53, 463 57,776 1, 887 59,662 
Meat products... suis.ecs. evens 17,015 13, 887 12, O29 wit is Seto 12,929 
airy; products: fa keer tener 798 799 115,739.) czeraceeeieaee 1,739 
Canned and cured fish........... 4,762 4,800 B74) See areal 6,741 
Canned and preserved fruits and 
VELSUADIOS ys -in-p eh - eee 6,790 4,602 6)268:.| So. ones 6, 268 
Flour mills... a.osats stasis Mel ie/ el aiptale 2,231 Dotle By ODO S| Sicrone secretes 3,020 
Other grain mill products........ 1,659 1,134 1,840 loss se eeetatn « 1,849 
Biscuits and crackers............ 821 2,498 2616 cl oo eee = 2,616 
Bread and other bakery products 8,977 5, 209 5,355 1,887 7,242 
Carbonated beverages........... 46 45 DIS skein setae: 213 
Distilled Jiquors.. 125s. seas \ RC Ae RR oc ee 3,367 
Malt: liquorsts..)> tase 9, 082 10, 679 CRG 08 Brecoo i. 3 OBE 6, 695 
Wines... x5 quttiss o auee nee ieee ) 129+ | scsis fete <5 129 
Confectionery Phe ces Hee 412 2,062 2, 495 | rence eet 2,495 
Sugar SS PUSS OO er istin 2,286 3,037 2 O27 si Kr sateen < % 2,627 
Miscellaneous foods.............- 1,447 1,998 1732) ee pete ae 1,732 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...... 6,174 6,716 DE STS *|ccie eee «cea §, 878 
eitboer Products... 00s «eee 16,638 17,105 15,062 *\oecreeem: «stat 15,061 
Rubber footwear... ....55 saves eloaslee seamen ae onan nea A610; leper. «(hats 4,619 
Tires, tubes, and other rubber 
products.:2...0.) fe.. odk ese Ped 10,442. ee erates «10 cin 10, 442 
Leather Products.............s000. 21,857 22,071 10,233 14,047 20, 428 
Boots and shoes................. 14,175 16,022 5,461 12,568 14, 988 
Boot and shoe repair... . 2...) sue a/eane poms ||6 eo 1s « o-n eialelle eretttet ne Netie  aaamnninna sistas) eae ann 
Leather gloves and mittens...... 2,307 1,418 862 1,063 1,320 
Leather tanneries................ 3, 691 3,275 2,545 416 2,755 
Miscellaneous leather products... 1,184 1,356 1 36D} bres Sear is 1,365 
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TABLE IV.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Industry group 


Manufacturing—(Continued) 


Textile Products (except clothing)... 
Cotton thread, yarn and broad 
woven goods 
Miscellaneous cotton goods 
Woollen and worsted woven goods 
Woollen and worsted yarn 
Miscellaneous woollen goods 
Silk and artificial silk........... 
Other primary textiles.......... 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... 


Laces, tapes and bindings......|............ 


Miscellaneous textile products.... 
Canvas products 
Carpets, mats and rugs........ 
Cordage, rope and twine....... 
Other textile products......... 


Clothing (textile and fur)............ 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Clothing o..0-& ah cate 


Giildron.8 Clotniir ete aie lee clertelee ee lion sles lato ects 


Custom tailoring and dress- 
making 
Men’s clothing 
Women’s clothing 
Init ROOK sees ee see eon 


EL OSIGt Was ae aoe te: SEAS oe crane | Sette Bots ais ways 


Other Knit goods 
Miscellaneous Clothing 
Corsets, girdles and foundation 
SALTVONGS e wiveists minis eheie ai ais sore 
PT POOd S28 Shore Mee sms 
FLATS SNC CADE is a brett tree cr 


Miscellaneous clothing.........]..........+. 


WY QOG Ee TOAUCES 4.0 Ate er tev ain avshor abe 
Saw and planing mills 


Plywood and veneer mills.....|............ 


Sash and door and planing mills 


pbs CINE LS ates ter oe ENN te lara Gis ore ayetahe eye ae’ ave 


Furniture 
Miscellaneous wood products... . 
Boxes and baskets (wood) 
Morticians’ goods 
Miscellaneous wood products. . 


BA TCT ET ORULES 70. cc cle « cictshe dese-esie sv 
Paper boxes and bags............ 
tap and DADS! 1,104 eee «abe ele 
OGRE PANETs. eck atl k Sous « 
Miscellaneous paper products... . 


Printing, Publishing and Allied In- 
UTE aE, SOR PETE) TEOIOEE 


Tron and Steel Products 
Agricultural implements......... 
Boilers and plate work 
Fabricated and structural steel. . 
Hardware and tools............. 
Heating and cooking apparatus 


a 
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1946 (a) 1950 (a) 1951 
Agree- 
ments 
(other aha 
than on ere 
Bh l those ° ndier 
ota Total sed (ilisahive Total (b) 
Collective es 
coy Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
31,394 45,615 44,140 1,474 45,110 
17,400 24, 980 22 OOS cl tire tema 22, 609 
110 322 G4 Lal Gtereartetertere.c 641 
ey 7A RE eae ees oe 5,271 
6,709 7,387 bay Ay Sal A eo 1,757 
gh” ee Cee On 194 
3,344 6,675 Dt Lai lees erarelal ecsrave 5,781 
(186) (1,198) CBGALDD Iral terete ae eee (3,152) 
186 706 ZADADIS trier werent 2,523 
492 O20 Mae acts ere: 629 
(3, 645) (4, 953) (4,735) (1,474) (5,705) 
456 166 1263 bee Sots 126 
535 725 G32" antes: 632 
982 765 Li Zocat Ae ses ta pne 1,222 
1,672 3,297 23755 1,474 3,725 
50,140 63,421 46,628 37,052 64,227 
35, 232 44, 062 (29,411) (31, 255) (44, 932) 
Gy enti wears Sali vis 73 
iste cites cies ot DSU eta asehs 131 
Ls ernie Meee 14,768 13,107, 21,326 
eM tata sete 14,439 18,078 23,402 
5,514 9,522 (OLB) a aetes ent sieteiate (9,318) 
Ptr oxida or CA eo ee ee 9,148 
WA, Po eere oe 170! eee ote SES 170 
(9, 394) (9, 837) (7,899) (5,797) (9,977) 
200 1,343 D016 | ae ces erate ore 1,016 
4,312 5,598 4,855 4,130 5,877 
4,882 2,843 1,787 1,667 2,843 
53 ZAL | hones ha oes 241 
32, 256 48, 252 47, 416 4,912 51,256 
21,770 33,314 (Bie OO) heme teeta ce (37, 169) 
FA Ch Te 2 O52, s\n, harcore a 2,052 
PERE arc tel aoe |idtiiars ers take: fs 0C8 (SA Be ee eye 4,647 
Nhe ROM ae SOME Ober erases 30,470 
7,569 11,125 6,014 4,912 9,854 
(2,917) (3,813) CRPAB IIE Ane a0 Pee (4,233) 
830 ee 2 Odie edhe acres dacs 2,041 
1 es de a eee ee en eer 
2,087 1,976 DPS ee ees 2,192 
46,886 57,128 61,025 8,139 61,750 
4,274 7,897 6,831 3,139 7,556 
39,276 45,124 Os LO gal eee tee een 50,103 
15253 1,983 Delta EAtsiata bes 1,734 
2,083 2,124 DOO UE ts pee nee 2,357 
18,104 23,962 19,448 6,995 23,512 
73,618 98,569 105,676 2,332 106,742 
10, 694 11,290 12. 305: sebternanre ave 12,305 
2,560 3,984 4,096 584 4,669 
3,026 4,320 2° BB Gal nantes s <be 4,556 
1,360 3,497 By OF OE ek fats aay the tia 3,979 
3,975 6, 601 G88 asset cen 5,839 
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TABLE IV.-NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


1946(a) 1950(a) 1951 
Agree- 
ments 
(other | AEree 
than extended 
Industry group those “avaleve 
Total Total be ge Cotleative Total (b) 
Collective ne Pree 
ees Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Manufacturing— (Continued) bes - § it as 
Household, office and store 

MACHINE V2. wae beet eer 8,222 5,389 4AS196 SS. cA 4,196 
LTON CABUINES Fasccc es ydte ie re aioe s 7,379 9,044 10; 585 0|\f. snows 10,585 
Machine shop products.......... 244 447 TOON Sete aes 750 
Machine tooleiasdancscnita: smi 1,679 1,704 D1 DON een at aera 2122 
Machinery; nie.c... 0 eee nes eens Hail! 9,411 13; GaSe hee re tsecrte ae 13,638 
Primary iron and steel.......... 17,761 22,242 DA OTOT Ae a eee 24,910 
Sheet metal products............ 9,357 10,679 8,440 1,748 8,933 
Wire and wire products.......... EYE 4,432 4 D0 Ta thereat ears 4,207 
Miscellaneous iron and steel pro- 

USERS ek Meets ak ye ate hiendiaa 3,113 5,529 62053 7h Ae Rees 6, 053 

Transportation Equipment.......... 61,684 75,728 79, 267 9,667 87,439 
Adroraft and-partss «ous dec .nsi 7,112 7,911 ID S60 Ee ee ee 15, 869 
Auto repair and garages......... (d)9,574 | (d)11,307 4,211 (d)9, 667 (d)12, 383 
Bicycles And PALS eee ofall eee et: 482 BOD 3 I, ade eee 322 
Boat building and repairing...... 911 350 ATS ease Rete 478 
Motor vehicles: }.4.,asenee ee aloes 17,700 26,905 24.0733 (Eee. were 24,973 
Motor vehicles parts and acces- 

BOLIGS. Pern Ai thie tale cists 9,090 14, 666 TAP 144.) ooten oot 14,144 
Railroad and rolling stock equip- 

IRENUE. retrain serre leer dels 5, 280 5, 787 6; 752 Sree. ae 6,752 
Shipbuilding and repairing....... 12,017 7,505 122529) eencen pene 12, 252 
Miscellaneous transportation 

(Yo Ri) 010-10) a ee O Go seDROnnee tetris ane 815 ZGGal teeta teste te 266 

Non-ferrous Metal Products......... 21,687 28,640 29,108 529 29,637 
Aluminum products............. 3,590 4,392 4,475 | BUR ee 4,475 
Brass and copper products....... 3, 686 4,155 4. 8651 Rite Ane 4,865 
Jewellery and silverware........ 1,201 1,773 1,358 529 1, 887 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

MOANING ercteis - Sr weet eteisisie =e 12,383 16, 784 16,658.) toca aeteee 16, 658 
Watch and jewellery repair... . 25) 223s... <<i| seers sole ntaal[e ee eae rites] sienna ear eee 
White metal alloys.............. 626 1,339 1, SOO Fey aie 1,309 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 

PLOGUCES See ote eee ee 51 197 Fe Reece: 443 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies. . 26, 238 85,632 BOGOR Ween eee 89,968 
Batteries..... Ritossa neo antibcir 786 1,007 TBT4 TORTS Ses 767 
Heavy electrical machinery and 

GGUIPIOENb+ on certo ida 13,605 15,840 LB; BOS a ores siotea tetera 15, 653 
Radios and radio parts.......... 2, 681 3, 286 Be GAG KA eee 3, 646 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 

and appliances................. 760 3,722 BR OE een Bice 3, 240 
Miscellaneous electrical products. 8,406 Mey irl LEP G625| we ace rete 16, 662 

Non-metallic Mineral Products...... 11,339 15,565 15, 485 889 16,374 
Abrasive products............... 1507 1,759 D 208M neleete aoe 2,208 
Asbestos products............... 708 1,352 1,261 ul*. 5 eee 1,251 
Cement, hydraulic.............. 811 1,490 12.593. 6 aha 1,593 
Clay products..c0 at eee 1,924 1,866 35985"| $72 eee 2,985 
Glass and glass products......... 3,353 4,301 3, 550 120 3, 670 
Lime and gypsum products...... 1,373 1, 656 904.45. Riawk rete 904 
Stone products v; 5 see 615 1,350 586 (c)769 1,355 
Conerete products... = sso. ede 240 B45. Serco toca 345 
M iscellaneous non-metallic : 

mineral products.............. 1,038 1,551 23063 4.4.. R ns 2,063 

Products of Petroleum and Coal..... 4,963 7, 222 LOR A> en ate tea 7, 463 
Coke and gas products........... 213 908 612 sete Abad 612 
Petroleum refining and products. 4,750 6, 280 Gp S2I- Sek. ome 6,821 
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TABLE IV.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA 1946, 1950, 1951—BY INDUSTR Y—Continued 


Industry group 


Manufacturing—(Concluded) 


Miscellaneous products of petro- 
Loum and (CoAlis.cckitscind «6 aim f. 


Chemical Producten nh «ivocds. ace 
Acids, alkalis and salts.......... 
Explosives, ammunition and 

DYTOCECHNIGS Hh cui’ nieitekee cole ae 
HOELilizergs Nee etn ateiere oye ceie or" 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

PLEPATAbIONSH, Bos). «tafe sora aw 
Paints and varnishes............ 
Soaps, washing and cleaning com- 

POUNASMtna chic ote erie eis a Senta le te 
Toilet preparations.............. 
Vegetable oil mills.............. 
IPrimiary iplasbics sre. ekle ter +e 
Miscellaneous chemical and 

allied:productsircnas srs > <0 - 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Indus- 


Brooms, brushes and mops...... 
Fabricated plastic products...... 
Musical instruments............. 
Pens, pencils and typewriter sup- 

Dlicdte sata Wet Me ate sic 
: Professional and scientific instru- 

ments and equipment.......... 
Sporting goods and toys......... 
Miscellaneous industries, n.e.c.... 


Construction (f)................... 


Transportation. ................... 
Air Transport and Airports........ 
Bus and Coach Transportation- 

inberurb altos eas... ccna eee. 
Steam Railways (including express 
and telegraph service)........... 
Urban and Suburban Transporta- 
PIOUS VEtOIIS Aes cic seaittae ath 6 ae 
Taxicab 

pe lriuck Transportation. cies. <-a +.» 

Water Transportation.............. 

Services Incidental to Water Trans- 
BODE MEOD sealer see Motta: chexsercteyerstai epee 

Services Incidental to Transporta- 
POU era. con ae a hols Hee See 5% 

Other Transportation.............. 


i 


MLDEALE A, tonlsiiie te trees way oote. 3 


ee 


Communication.................... 
Radio Broadcasting............... 
LLL alle: le oh aaioe a er ae anton: Seo 
Other Communication Services.... 


Public Utility Operation.......... 
Electric Light and Power.......... 
Gas Manufacturing and Distribu- 

ARTE PRRs era tih ciclehe, SySttuon cv idle 5 


1946 (a) 1950(a) 1951 
Agree- 
ments Agrée- 
fovber ments 
aaad extended 
Total Total eas oN aor vd Total (b) 
under 
Collective matey 
Agreement Quebe 
Act, ee 
Quebec) 

Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
RA ORE ES eee 34 SOuiee eaxataneelee 30 

10,659 14,151 18, 820 1,289 18, 820 
4,245 4,927 ERE EYE llhonon on aa One 5,337 

1, 028 1,535 FEOSGuls aerrarettenvera* 2,036 

427 544 Wf 4h idwe.2 ess2 Sots 1,742 

1,148 872 TL G7 ltr eat. ore ercrs 1,167 

2,281 2,509 2,489 1,289 2,489 

823 13%2 PRAOL Elbe svdeunststsya arene 1, 462 
enone me 86 (3) al ae ae, ae 91 
Eee 102 B28 cl marae 328 
Bria cvic eioee 776 1267) |eenelca te attest 1,267 
707 1,428 OOO Mae eae eey. 2,901 

3.298 §,518 BE SEO Nertwce siete s, 37st. 6,550 

481 412 D4. re este cae 354 

298 240 AQO: Wea states see 409 

137 383 AST ihe ceradeiac - 437 

17 573 Yd Aten Seer eine 642 

774 899 Tes BO :Luallesieaecsnste.s a «lors 1, 567 

A ease: 690 Bb Diss Cnet orsrnetes 652 
1,021 Zou Dl aren eee ee 2,489 
97,215 130,077 65,523 104,165 168,092 
210,148 242,501 254,285 8,238 254,736 
2,590 4,513 BEAD Ie wrhvery atone ets 4,742 
2,418 3,560 SOLO soot sien tate 3,010 

143, 330 162, 826 7 OeO0 hethaake Aerupatvys els 176, 007 
20,149 21, 658 Dts (ABW IE er ieget srs 21,743 

992 1,769 TOY (0 PPE scr ene 1,270 

2,563 11,179 11, 681 3, 262 12,132 

21, 887 12,828 D> SOOO chaata re crotch 12,900 

16, 154 23,985 22, 667 4,976 22, 667 

Bere eit ets «Vs a alocbalte ste as Daerah dies 22 18 
65 183 PU ARN EE Bsr Pee 247 

1,837 2,279 33608) | epee inacks« 2,607 

1,718 1,971 ISOTOR. «tle catern es 1,970 

119 308 BST Mannie bere bra 637 

20,564 34,803 SOE ROL acer lh nga 39,734 

70 100 DOB sivas. ohtees 556 

20,348 34,437 OBST DT lives Geaaree aie ss 38, 727 

146 266 AB IM cea hast. 451 

15,814 23,362 BO pa eO HN irseraine ake 30,429 
13,837 21,727 QS 88th Giecdwrere 28,331 
1,917 1, 635 ZOD Orta ortaars areca 2,053 
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ABLE IV.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
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Total (b) 


Number 


of workers 


(e) 
45 


13,460 
15,821 
27,639 


1946 (a) 1950(a) 1951 
Bs) Pe Agree- 
ments 
(other earee 
faduat ae extended 
ndustry group 
Total Total pa Pea 
under 5 
Collective ia ei 
Agreement a 
‘Kot Quebec 
Quebec) 
ly ae Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Public Utility Operation—(Conc.) |—— —— —— 
Water and Sanitary Services....... (e) (e) (e) (e) 
Other Public Utilities............. OO Neco ete tenteres | We te ties ic 
4 yg (ean as Ee Bs ar Be fe 21,684 36,345 32,573 11,873 
WHOL@BBLO:,. hasty ties ae cantare 4,637 10,341 13,573 2,248 
etal cw) sock cote. dates eee rae (d)17, 047 (d)26, 004 19, 000 (d)9, 625 
Finance, Insurance and Real 
WetatecrkiGouirate core a ee (g)106 (g)1,248 990 (g) 
PUN ANCE). 5.4 sis v's viave bo: eye. olalhaie ibys a ¥e «| atet em rovrere le: Ole], tee aitratale ttf ine Oh anana manne aan Oe 
EMBUY ANOS: ates viv ssid somata tert oasis tetera 420 ADE AT eae coals 
HOA Fis tate cs asi is:a's cite vette Maca wey 106 828 BZ Of heehee aeist.ts 
BOPVICE isc tric ite tick Rie tay ae 48,386 82,290 83,618 9,898 
Community or Public 6,115 16,077 16,040 6, 226 
BU CLUGRELONS 20 ty, aitn aeaita ety ote om 196 2,380 rT SST CTA en ins sti at 
Tlaslttitrecss. ach oyster bettie erent 5,919 13,539 11,140 6, 226 
ROU PIONS so os «ddre eporoislise. oy. ser ezelo edhe pid wip.m'oin « jela’elflareragy arctete ow: guy, | cs Ree ie Sea tee amen ed Reh mane 
Welfare ingtitutions. ¢, . s2 0+ o-+1 «luis wets esererelsille gs rconeneatyllie, fea lo ec emt N Mime men [ie pitt ienee neeanens 
Community or public service, 
TGs Os favs celele. eave hot eeints la terican. paced Rien aces ame 158 O90 |e eer ran 
Government Service........0...0000s 26,067 44,633 48, 420 136 
Dominion Government... «: a0 lectus, piemneie ie een ane ne TO") SN eae 
Municipal or other local govern- 

WONT Sse asa talon hah haan iae 22,367 41,533 45, 304 136 
Provincial Government. ........ 3, 700 3, 100 8; LO Wai eee 
Other government! service, 0:@.0s| ves) civcd sal saceplame vibes shell ecient en a 

Recreation Service..........cceseees 280 627 TDD. ile Cakrettaceenn a! 
Theatres and theatrical services. 280 616 1 a a i a ca 
Other recreational services......]........000: 11 V1 Gl eter ary RC 

PIUBU ESE: SETUIOE oslitai heaton WT ENG ialeR 60 601 Br Tal auot de ea ae 

Pensonal Service. ...udessedes var ‘ 15, 864 20,852 17,426 3,536 
Barbering and hairdressing. ..... 4,866 3, 696 670 3,097 
Dyeing, cleaning, pressing....... 106 461 B20 wren ss 
PROVORPAD NY ised + statis cack bamu lee ce eae 9 16 ISN sats 
Hotels and lodging houses....... 9,739 18,791 13,890 204 
LABUNCPION? «1... 0.huics meet een 794 1,827 L125 he sce teers ree 
Restaurants, cafes, taverns...... 126 688 O06 +] Rize Ale 
Wndertaletng::2. tc" Seta hee 233 242 12 235 
Other personal service,........+clercaeosee ne 138 Ay AI or Ra 


(a) The industrial breakdown has been rea 
to the present standard industrial classification. 


(b) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. 


are eliminated, 


rranged from previously published figures to conform 


Duplications 


(c) This agreement, for the building materials industry in the province of Quebec, is included 
under ‘‘Manufacturing’’ but also covers granite and marble quarrying. Information not available 


as to the number in each industry. 


(d) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service stations, in the province of Quebec, 


included under ‘‘Manufacturing”’ 
Information not available as to 


(e) Water supply covered under “Service-Municipal’’. 


include 


in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. 
(g) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘Trade’’ also includes employees 


of financial institutions. 
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also affect ‘“Trade’’ in so far as service stations are concerned, 
the number in each industry. 


(f) Agreements for construction workers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
maintenance work and certain shop work which is not included in the construction industry 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada’ 
during the First Quarter of 1953 


Industrial fatalities during first quarter of 1953 numbered 290, a 
decrease of 69 from previous quarter, in which 359 were recorded 


There were 290; industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1953, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This marks a 
decrease of 69 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 359 were recorded, includ- 
ing 15 in a supplementary list. 


During the quarter under review, four 
accidents occurred which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On January 20, a “bump” in a coal 
mine at Coleman, Alta., cost the lives of 
three miners. At Butedale, B.C., four con- 
struction employees and two union repre- 
sentatives were killed on January 27, when 
the aircraft in which they were travelling 
crashed into the water. A flash fire on 
February 5, at a Niagara Falls, Ont., 
chemical plant resulted in the deaths of 
three workers. The fire occurred while 
repairs were being made inside a high steel 
tank. Five employees of a Canadian air 
transport company were killed at Karachi, 
Pakistan, on March 2, when their aircraft 
crashed while taking off. 


Grouped by industries, the largest num- 
ber of fatalities, 67, was recorded in manu- 
facturing. Of these, 18 were in iron and 
steel, 14 in the wood products group and 
11 in the transportation equipment indus- 
trial group. In the previous three months 
there were 54 fatalities listed in manufac- 
turing, including 12 in wood products, 
nine in transportation equipment and eight 
in iron and steel. 


In the logging industry, 50 industrial 
deaths were reported during the first, quar- 
ter of 1953, compared with 52 in the pre- 
vious three months. In the first quarter 
of 1952, 49 accidental deaths were recorded. 


Of the 44 accidental deaths reported in 
the mining industry during the quarter 
under review, 25 occurred in metalliferous 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 


+The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the first quarter of 1953 is 
probably greater than the figure now quoted. 
Information on accidents which occur but 
are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supple- 
mentary lists and statistics are amended 
accordingly. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economies and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents which involved persons 
gainfully employed and which occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These include 
deaths which resulted from industrial 
diseases as reported by provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
tr apping and certain of the _ service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial accidents may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because 
of lack of information in press reports. 


used to supplement 


mining, 11 in non-metallic mining and 
eight in coal mining. In the preceding 
three months 35 fatalities were recorded in 
mining, including 20 in metalliferous mining 
and nine in non-metallic mining. 

There were 35 industrial fftalities in the 
construction industry during the first three 
months of 1953, of which 16 occurred in 
buildings and structures, 12 in miscellaneous 
construction and seven in highway and 
bridge construction. In the previous three- 
month period, 67 fatalities were reported 
in construction, including 27 buildings and 
structures, 23 in miscellaneous construction 
and 17 in highway and bridge construction. 

Thirty-four persons died as a result of 
accidents in the transportation industry 
during the quarter under review. Of these, 
16 were in local and highway transporta- 
tion, six in steam railways and five in air 
transportation. In the fourth quarter of 
1952, 74 fatalities were recorded. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 21 fatalities during the 
first quarter, an increase of three from the 
18 listed in the previous three months. 
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‘There were 17 fatalities reported in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
compared with 30 and 26 in the third and 
fourth quarters of 1952 respectively. 

An analysis of the causes of the 290 
fatalities which occurred during the quarter 
shows that slightly more than one-third 
of the victims had been “struck by tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles and _ other 
objects”. Within this group the largest 
numbers of deaths were caused by falling 
trees and limbs (30) automobiles and 
trucks (13) and handling materials (12). 
“Collisions derailments, wrecks, etc.,” was 


responsible for 53, or 18 per cent of the 
total deaths during the period. These 
included 31 fatalities involving automobiles 
and trucks and 11 that involved aircraft. 
In the classification “falls and slips” 45 
accidents were reported. Of these, 41 were 
caused by falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was recorded in On- 
tario, where there were 113. In British 
Columbia, there were 59 and in Quebec, 49. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 106 fatalities in January, 94 in Feb- 
ruary and 90 in March. 


Immigration Target Charted 


Dr. L. E. Hamelin of Laval computes Canada’s need for immigrants in 
next ten years at 700,000, mainly in age-group from 20 to 30 years 


As this country will be facing a shortage 
of labour as early as 1961, because of the 
drop in the birth-rate in the twenties and 
thirties, a professor of the School of History 
and Geography of Laval University has 
suggested in a magazine article* that 
Canada bring in 700,000 immigrants to 
make up for the shortages in certain age- 
groups of our population. 

Dr. Louis-Edmond Hamelin analysed our 
population make-up and noted that certain 
shortages exist in the age-groups from 5 
to 25 years. While Canada’s total popula- 
tion has increased by almost 4,000,000 since 
1931, the total number of citizens from 15 
to 20 years of age has remained practically 
stationary and that of citizens from 10 to 
25 years of age has not increased at the 
same rate as the population as a whole. 

The comparatively small number of our 
young people, according to Dr. Hamelin, 
creates a serious anomaly in the age 
structure of Canada’s population in 1951. 
This is illustrated in the diagram appearing 
on page 1303. Horizontally, the diagram 
shows the number of Canadians in each 
age-group, for example, 1,722,109 citizens 
from 0 to 4 years, 1,397,825 from 5 to 9 
years. Vertically, it indicates the different 
age-groups, e.g., 0 to 4 years, 5 to 9 years. 
The diagram assumes the shape of a half- 
pyramid. 


*“Insuffisance de main-d’ceuvre”, Relations 
Industrielles, Vol. 8, No. 3. Les Presses 
Universitaires Laval, Québec. 
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The pyramid shows a regular enough 
trend from 70 to 25 years but displays an 
abnormal concavity from 25 to 5 years. 
This concavity, according to Dr. Hamelin, 
shows precisely the numerical deficiency of 
those groups compared with the other 
groups. 


-Dr. Hamelin adds that Canadians from 
5 to 25 years old are relatively less 
numerous than those of 25 to 70 or of 
0 to 4 years of age. The groups corre- 
sponding to a depression of the pyramidal 
crest are called “hollow categories”. The 
writer adds that it is possible, by graphic 
method, to estimate the lack of citizens at 
nearly a million and the total number of 
those from 10 to 25 years at 700,000. 


Causes of Youth Shortage 


Dr. Hamelin attributes this shortage of 
young persons partly to the economic 
crisis—the Depression—which witnessed a 
marked decrease of the birth-rate. From 
1921 to 1937, the birth-rate was one-third 
lower, that is by 10 per thousand. But 
Canada has also shared in the demographic 
evolution of the Western World towards a 
lower birth-rate. Before the twenties, the 
Canadian birth-rate stood at about 30 per 
thousand. It fell to 24:1 per thousand 
from 1926 to 1930, that is, before the 
Depression. After the Depression, from 
1941 to 1945, the average rate did not 
exceed 23-5 per thousand. Even since 1945, 
with family allowances, a boom economy 
and present immigration fostering an in- 
crease in births, the rate does not exceed 
28 per thousand. 


————— 
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Another reason for this decreasing birth- 
rate, states Dr. Hamelin, is that in 1931 
there were fewer persons of parenthood age 
(25 to 40 years) with regard to the total 
population than there were in 1951, namely, 
21 per cent in 19381 as against 22-6 per 
cent in 1951. 


Filling in Hollow Categories 


“In 10 or 20 years,” states the writer, 
“there is no doubt that workers will be 
less numerous if nothing is done to fill in 
the present gaps among our young people. 
Yet in an expanding economy, the labour 
force must maintain itself in numbers. 
Technical developments cannot make up 
for such a general decrease of young 
workers. Furthermore, a hollow category 
is unfavourable to the birth-rate. If the 
number of future parents is not increased, 
there will be fewer births in the next 
generation; the Canadian population will 
be ageing. Lastly, not only will these 
hollow categories find it difficult to main- 
tain the economic tempo of Canadian life 
and to assure a worthy increase in the 
birth-rate, but they will also have to 
shoulder the burden of ever-increasing 
social taxes.” 

In order to unburden the future depleted 
category of workers and to make sure of 
a continuing demographic and economic 
development, Dr. Hamelin suggests immi- 
gration as the cure. 


He suggests not an uncontrolled immi- 
gration but a rational movement to atone 
for the evil of hollow categories, calling 
for immigrants in the age groups which 
Canada lacks. 


“In the main,’ he says in conclusion, 
“migratory movements are a valve which 
makes it possible to achieve a just pro- 
portion in the population. It is with that 
thought in mind that we advocate the 
entry, in the next ten years, of 700,000 
persons, the majority of whom must be 
between the ages of 20 and 30.” 


If the flow of immigrants into Canada 
continues at its current rate for the next 
eight years, the country will have 
admitted and retained two immigrants 
for every three Canadians born during 
that time, said Jean Boucher, special 
assistant to the Deputy Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration, recently. 
Mr. Boucher was speaking at the 22nd 
conference of the Canadian Institute of 
Public Affairs. 

Such a flow of immigration, he said, 
would supply “at least three-quarters of 
the additions to the Canadian labour 
market.” He predicted an annual aver- 
age rate of immigration of 175,000, an 
annual natural rate of increase of 17-5 
per cent and a Canadian population of 
17,500,000 by 1961. 
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Factory Inspection in the United Kingdom 


Mid-century report of Great Britain's Chief Factory Inspector com- 
pares working conditions in factories in 1951 with those 50 years ago 


A five-per-cent reduction in the number 
of non-fatal accidents, increased activity in 
the establishment of new factories and in 
the reorganization of existing premises, 
improvement in welfare facilities, a growing 
interest in safety organizations in industry, 
and information on accident proneness of 
older workers are noted in the Annual 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
of the United Kingdom for the year 1981. 
Of special interest also is the comparison 
of present-day conditions in factories with 
those of 50 years earlier. 


MID-CENTURY REVIEW 


In this mid-century report the Chief 
Inspector reviews the changes in working 
conditions that have occurred in factories 
as a result of social advances during the 
50-year period following the passing of the 
Factory and Workshop Act in 1901. Only 
one major revision and consolidation of 
the law, it is pointed out—the Factories 
Act, 1937—has been made since the 1901 
consolidation, although many regulations 
and welfare orders have been issued. The 
survey is based on the records of inspectors 
in selected districts and on earlier reports 
of the Factory Department. 

Among the notable changes reported are 
the many shifts in industrial location that 
have taken place as a result of the building 
up of new industries throughout the coun- 
try, the development of road transport, the 
increasing use of bicycles, the bus and other 
means of conveyance to and from work, 
which has made it much less essential than 
before to have the factory close to the 
workers’ homes, and the general movement 
since the beginning of the century away 
from the centres of the large cities, par- 
ticularly “from the old industrial heart of 
London”. 

Despite the amalgamation of many small 
firms, the great bulk of premises covered 
by the Factories Act remains small. As the 
craft trades are not susceptible to large- 
scale organization, many small family busi- 
nesses still exist in some parts of the 
country. 

The number of factories without power, 
it is noted, has declined every year. In 
1901 there were 95,664 factories with power 
and 137,648 without power. In 1951 there 
were 212,245 factories with power and only 
26,464 without power. 
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The increasing mechanization of indus- 
trial processes during the 50 years has 
eliminated much of the hard work formerly 
done by hand, and heavy lifting. 

In his Annual Reports for 1909 and 1911 
the Chief Inspector of Factories expressed 
concern about the carrying of heavy weights 
by women and young persons in the West 
Midlands glass trade. Trucks, bogies and 
conveyors have now taken the place of 
manual lifting. 

The advertisements of a large bakery in 
1901 and 1951, quoted by an inspector in 
Scotland, reflect the change in the public 
attitude to mechanization in the food trade. 
In 1901 the firm claimed that “all bread was 
made by hand”; in 1951 they boasted of 
bread “not touched by the human hand.” 


Outwardly, the report states, factories 
have changed much during the half-century. 
The single-storey type of building became 
the rule after 1918 as outlying country was 
developed. Many of the multi-storied stone 
buildings in Lancashire and Yorkshire, how- 
ever, still stand as they were in 1901, 
although most of them have been com- 
pletely changed within. 


Inside the factories vast improvements in 
standards of cleanliness, lighting, sanitary 
conveniences, air space, temperature and 
ventilation have been made in 50 years. 
Although the 1901 Act required lime wash- 
ing or other treatment every 14 months, 
the interiors of factories in the early years 
of the century were usually gloomy and 
drab. Since 1945 the intelligent use of 
colour schemes has transformed factories 
of all kinds. The reflective powers of light 
paints and colour washes in the treatment 
of walls, ceiling and machines have also 
contributed to better lighting and in turn 
to higher standards of cleanliness. 


All inspectors agree that improvements 
in lighting are among the most important 
benefits brought about during the period. 


In 1901 natural lighting was often ham- 
pered by small, dirty windows, often filled 
with opaque glass, and in the multi-storied 
factories illumination was particularly poor 
in the centres of workrooms—a fault not 
entirely eliminated today. Nothing made 
natural lighting more appreciated than the 
closed-in effect of the early days of the 
blackout in the 1939-45 war, and recent years 
have seen great improvements. In the older 
factories windows have been enlarged to the 
great advantage of both lighting and_venti- 
lation, and fitted with clear glass. In the 
new factories ample light is given from roof 
and side windows. 


Even in the most backward factories, the 
report states, the fluorescent light may be 
the only sign of progress. 

Great advances have been made in venti- 
lation, particularly in the application of 
local exhaust to remove dangerous dust or 
fumes. Each new hazard has been dealt 
with either in the general law or in special 
regulations. 


“The most obvious outward change in 
the interior of factories,’ according to many 
inspectors, “is the absence of the forest of 
shafting and pulleys, belts and driving 
straps which were found in the old steam- 
driven factories.” Electricity has gradually 
superseded other forms of motive power; 
and the individual drive that has taken the 
place of the main engines in many factories 
and the sectionalization of transmission 
machinery have greatly reduced the dan- 
gers from work at revolving transmission 
machinery. 


The 1901 Report of the Chief Inspector 
drew attention to the fact that many 
machines were leaving the manufacturers 
with dangerous parts unfenced. Since then, 
much has been done to encourage manu- 
facturers in this respect. Section 17 of the 
Factories Act, 1937, places a definite obliga- 
tion on the makers to fence certain dan- 
gerous parts. In 1951 the inspectors were 
still spending considerable time encourag- 
ing better standards of fencing but “it is 
safe to say,” the Report comments, “that 
the 50 years has seen an immense improve- 
ment in the provision of guards incor- 
porated in the machine”. 

Older machinists recall the unfenced 
woodworking machines that caused mutilat- 
ing injuries in the early part of the century. 
Circular saws usually had a rudimentary 
top guard but the pulleys and blades of 
band saws were often completely unfenced. 
By 1922, after much work by the inspec- 
tors and with the co-operation of the trade, 
the Woodworking Machinery Regulations 
were made, embodying detailed require- 
ments for the fencing of all basic wood- 
working machines and also requiring the 
training of new workers. 

Special attention was given also to the 
problem of fencing the power press, which, 
as the Chief Inspector remarks, is probably 
the most widely dangerous of all metal- 
working machines. Continuous study of 
the problem over the years led to the 
establishment of a Committee on the 
Fencing of Power Presses (which continues 
to function) representative of inspectors, 
makers and users of power presses, and 
guard makers, to lay down acceptable 
standards. As a result of the Committee’s 


reports, there is now an appropriate stand- 
ard of fencing for almost every type of 
press and operation. 

Similarly, in all trades considered dan- 
gerous to health, notably in the metal and 
pottery trades, the work of medical inspec- 
tors and of individual research carried on 
by enlightened firms has brough about 
great advances in the prohibition or control 
by special regulations of harmful substances. 


The variations during the period in the 
law governing the reporting of accidents 
have made it impossible to draw any valid 
conclusions from a camparison of the, 1901 
and 1951 figures but, “for what it is worth,” 
the Chief Inspector notes: “in 1901 there 
were 1,035 fatal and 82,725 non-fatal acci- 
dents; in 1925 there were 944 fatal and 
159,693 non-fatal accidents; in 1951 there 
were 828 fatal and 182,616 non-fatal acci- 
dents.” 


Although general interest in accident pre- 
vention was not aroused until the war of 
1914-18, the value of safety organizations 
in industry was recognized as early as 1906, 
when a large firm in Cheshire set up a 
Works Safety Committee and in 1916 
appointed a full-time safety officer. In 1927 
a Draft Order was issued requiring the 
establishment of safety organizations in the 
more dangerous classes of works but it was 
later found that voluntary compliance was 
a more successful method of progress and, 
as the century advanced, the inspectors 
have impressed on employers the impor- 
tance of training in accident prevention. 

Some of the organizations set up earlier 
have lapsed but the general trend towards 
joint consultation has led to increased 
interest in accident prevention committees. 
“In some works, however,” the report states, 
“there is still a strong preference for keep- 
ing safety organizations in the hands of 
management through an accident preven- 
tion officer.” The Chief Inspector com- 
mends the work of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents in stimulating 
safety organizations. 

The first legal provisions for welfare 
facilities came into effect during the 1914-18 
war with the enactment of the Police, Fac- 
tories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1916, which empowered the Home Secretary 
to make welfare orders for trades where 
such special provision appeared necessary. 
At the end of the war many of the special 
facilities such as canteens and messrooms 
were closed down but during the period 
between the two wars increasing attention 
was being given to physical amenities, wel- 
fare supervision and to the new science 
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of personnel management, with the active 
encouragement of the inspectors and in- 
dependent associations. 

It was unfortunately true, however, that 
in many of the specially dirty or unpleasant 
trades to which the statutory welfare orders 
applied, compliance with the various pro- 
visions was inadequate; uninviting mess- 
rooms and cloakrooms, meagre and uncom- 
fortable seats, protective clothing of “work- 
house” design were all too common, and the 
differences between progressive and back- 
ward factories widened as the years went by. 


The 1937 Factories Act imposed welfare 
provisions on all factories irrespective of 
numbers employed and later, during the 
war, emergency powers were used to require 
the provision of improved facilities—can- 
teens, and welfare and medical supervi- 
sion—for the benefit of the large number 
of workers engaged in war production. 
Finally, the Factories Act of 1948, with its 
requirements for suitable seating for men 
as well as for women, completed the legis- 
lation with respect to welfare provisions. 

Although many firms had provided some 
kind of seats for certain work long before 
the 1948 Act, generally speaking, in the early 
part of the period standing at work was 
considered in the nature of things; if seats 
were provided they tended to be mere back- 


less stools, sometimes of most unsuitable 
height and design. 


* Another notable change in the half cen- 
tury has been in the composition of the 
labour force in many factories. After the 
war of 1914-18 many of the jobs held by 
women reverted to men or disappeared, but 
with the shortage of labour after the second 
war, during which women were employed 
in large numbers, many women have 
remained in jobs that would formerly have 
been considered suitable only for men. 


“Since 1945,” the report states, “the 
problem for most employers has been to 
find enough women for the job and many 
schemes of special hours and welfare have 
been devised to attract them, if only for 
short periods and part-time work.” 

The most striking change in the 50 years, 
however, according to the Chief Inspector, 
has been the reduction in weekly working 
hours, which in 1901 were about 55 in most 
trades. Men not protected by the 1901 Act, 
which limited hours of women and young 
persons in non-textile factories to 60 a 
week, often worked even longer. “In 1901 
the Superintendent Inspector at Leeds 
reported with an air of complacency that 
the hours in the textile area were ‘only 54.” 


From 1918, as a result of scientific study 
of fatigue and its effects on production, and 
a changed social attitude following the war, 
the 48-hour week came to be recognized as 
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normal; it was made legal by the Factories 
Act, 1937, (apart from overtime) for women 
and young persons over 16, with a reduction 
to 44 hours for those under 16 years. Des- 
pite the demands on production during the 
Second World War, hours were regulated 
under Emergency Orders and efforts were 
made to keep them within limits com- 
patible with health and good production. 


The five-day week, which was growing 
in popularity throughout the thirties, 
became almost universal after the war. 
There are still trades, however, the Chief 
Inspector points out, where the workers 
prefer to spread their hours of work over 
a 54-day week, finding it more advantageous 
than a free Saturday morning. 

The post-war period, full employment and 
shortage of workers brought out a new 
attitude; it was not so much now the em- 
ployer who exacted long hours from his 
workers, but the workers, particularly the 
women, who demanded that the pattern of 
working times should be adapted to suit 
their own needs and wishes. The rigid legal 
framework devised for their protection 
appeared to them as something of a strait 
jacket. 


The period has also seen the raising of 
the minimum age for entry into industry 
to 14 in 1920 and to 15 in 1947, a more 
beneficial arrangement of hours on shift 
work, the institution of the practice of 
giving short mid-spell breaks and, in recent 
years, the granting of one or two weeks’ 
holiday with pay. 

The expansion of the factory inspectorate 
is another development recounted. Not only 
has the number of inspectors increased but 
the growth of industry and the increasing 
complexity of legislation has led to the 
development of many specialist branches. 
At the beginning of 1902 there were 95 
inspectors, 34 assistant inspectors and, in 
addition, a small body of women inspectors 
to deal with questions affecting women. 
In 1951 there were 322 inspectors—and 
more than 50 vacancies—including 12 medi- 
eal inspectors, 13 electrical inspectors and 
18 engineering and chemical inspectors, all 
serving under senior inspectors. The addi- 
tion to the staff of factory canteen advisers 
was a recent development. 

The demeanour of the factory inspector 
has also undergone a change, the Chief 
Inspector remarks. “Older workers”, he 
states, “remember little of the earlier 
inspectors except their dignity and their 
bowler hats” while managers remember 
them “with some awe”. To-day the inspec- 
tor is praised for his friendly and skilled 
advice. The basic principles, however, on 
which inspection has been founded appear 


to have changed little, the report states, 
with the same concentration on investiga- 
tion as the basis for all future action. 

In concluding his historical survey, the 
Chief Inspector observes that most workers 
are unanimous as to the great benefits 
obtained during the 50 years—most notice- 
ably in the last 12—particularly the im- 
provements in cleanliness, lighting, sanitary 
conveniences, amenities and washing facili- 
ties, canteens and in the provision of seats. 
A worker of 80 years was of the opinion 
that it was in cleanliness that the greatest 
improvement in working conditions had 
been made. 

He recollected vividly how, in his early 
days, rats would collect up scrap food dropped 
on floors by the workers. In a silk factory 
the firm used to pay workmen 3d. for a 
rat’s tail and a 4d. for a mouse’s tail; rab- 
bits as well as rats were a great nuisance 
in the Clyde shipyards. 


Management, too, is in agreement with 
the general view that conditions had im- 
proved although some regret the passing 
of the craftsmen and of some of the old 
attitudes to work. On the other hand, the 
Chief Inspector adds, “perhaps the feeling 
is best summed up by a manager in a Scot- 
tish factory, who said that the greatest 
difference was in the persons employed 
themselves; it was hardly possible to recog- 
nize in the healthy, well-dressed girls of 
today the puny ill-clad factory ‘hands’ who 
used to come to the door and ask for work.” 


PROGRESS DURING 1951 


In his annual review of progress during 
the year the Chief Inspector reports that at 
the end of 1951 the total number of fac- 
tories registered was 238,709, a decrease of 
2,355 over the 1950 figure. The number of 
factories with mechanical power, however, 
continued to increase, there being 1,079 
more than in 1950. 

Although basic industries throughout the 
country suffered during the year because of 
world shortages and high prices of raw 
materials, there was considerable activity 
both in the establishment of new factories 
and in the reorganization and extension of 
existing premises. 

The greater attention being paid to struc- 
tural details in the new buildings will, in 
the Chief Inspector’s opinion, lead to the 
provision of better lighting, heating and 
ventilation, all of which are factors affect- 
ing maximum output. The adoption of the 
shell roof construction, referred to in the 
1950 Report, is becoming more common, 
and good day-lighting is ensured in some 
of the most modern structures by the use 
of glass bricks and large window space. 


Industrial Developments and Safety 


During the year industry continued to 
avail itself of the most up-to-date methods 
in order to maintain and improve the 
standard and volume of production. 

The constant striving for greater efficiency 
stimulated by the need for economy in the 
use of power, materials and labour, tends 
on the whole, the Chief Inspector observes, 
to improve working conditions and make 
them safer. In the operation of the power 
press, for example, which generally requires 
the full-time attention of one operator, 
manpower can be conserved by the use of 
follow-on or combination tools to reduce 
the number of operations (at the same 
time reducing the number of exposures 
to risk), the development of automatic or 
semi-automatic operations and mechanical 
handling. 

The present practice of factory occupiers 
and inspectors holding consultations when 
any changes are contemplated ensures that 
new plant and machinery will be constructed 
with greater regard for safety, comfort and 
efficiency. 

The importance of having the makers 
provide such fencing as is practicable can- 
not be overestimated, the Chief Inspector 
points out. In addition to the standard 
practice for inspectors to approach makers 
when machines are sent out without ade- 
quate guards, an arrangement has been 
made between the Brussels Social Treaty 
Powers (Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom) 
so that instances of inadequately-fenced 
machines sent from any of the signatory 
countries will be referred to the Inspec- 
torate of the country concerned to be 
brought to the attention of the maker. 


Increasing interest was noted during 
1951 in the use of mechanical handling 
equipment. The use of such equipment, 
the Chief Inspector points out, not only 
leads to increased production but very 
definitely contributes to industrial safety. 

Electrical equipment in new factories was 
generally of a satisfactory standard despite 
material shortages. 

Reference is made in the report to the 
publication during the year by the British 
Standards Institution of a code of practice 
for “Electric Lifts for Passengers, Goods 
and Service.” 


Accidents 

Despite an increase during 1951 in the 
number of persons employed in manufac- 
turing industries, the total number of non- 
fatal accidents decreased by five per cent 
over the previous year, from 192,260 to 
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182,616—the lowest figure on record since 
1938. This decrease occurred principally in 
accidents to men, of which there were 
8,850 fewer than in 1950. The number of 
fatal accidents, however, rose from 799 in 
1950 to 828 in 1951. 

The continued rise in the number of 
accidents connected with transport, 250 per 
cent over 1939, the Chief Inspector states, 
is very serious and clearly calls for the 
enforcement of stricter discipline among 
drivers and users of vehicles. 


Major reductions are shown in the follow- 
ing industries or groups of industries: 


1950 1951 Decrease 
Machinery and 
engineering works 47,049 43,719 3,330 
Building operations 13,302 12,340 962 
TOXULED Me talks ee ate 12,653 11,734 919 
Shipbuilding ..... 8,901 8,298 603 


An analysis of accidents by causes reveals 
that the largest number occurred in the 
handling of goods, but the total number of 
accidents of this type decreased from 53,378 
in 1950 to 50,466 in 1951. 


An encouraging decrease in 1951 in the 
number of cases of sepsis (13,470), 37 per 
cent less than in 1939, is reported. There 
was also satisfactory decrease in the number 
of eye injuries (8,216), 12 per cent less 
than in 1950 (9,366); this total, however, 
is only slightly below the 1939 figure. The 
Chief Inspector emphasizes again the im- 
portance of close co-operation between 
management and workers in the selection 
and maintenance of suitable forms of eye 
protection and in making regular use of the 
safeguards provided. 

Various examples are cited of accidents 
caused by faulty operational design of 
machinery and plant, and of accidents 
occurring on building sites, at works of 
engineering construction, in foundries and 
drop forging factories. An analysis of acci- 
dents on power presses and cranes is also 
given. The total number of accidents due 
to cranes decreased from 3,982 in 1950 to 
3,795 in 1951 but there was an increase in 
the number of fatal accidents, from 9 to 65, 
compared with 1950. 

Several sections of the report deal also 
with electrical accidents and accidents aris- 
ing from fires and explosions. 


Accidents to Elderly People 

An examination of accident reports sug- 
gests that in spite of the handicaps which 
age brings to the majority—slower reac- 
tions, impaired vision and hearing, and 
lower vitality—older workers are not more 
prone to injury than persons in the prime 
of life. The consequences of the accident, 
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however, tend to be more serious. Paying 
tribute to the work performed by older 
people, the Chief Inspector states: 

If there were any doubts left of the 
capacity of persons over 60 years of age to 
do useful work in industry they would be 
dispelled by an examination of the accident 
reports. These confirm in a remarkable way 
how many are apparently able to defy the 
advancing years and continue to exercise the 
skill acquired during a lifetime; typical 
examples include men between 65 and 70 
working as part of a team at a mill in a 
tinplate works; a man of 67 as a steel 
erector; a woman of 73 as a top stitcher in 
the closing room of a shoe factory. These 
are only a few of the examples of craftsmen 
who carry on long after what used to be 
regarded as the normal age of retirement. 


The reports show that, although a large 
number of the elderly people employed in 
various jobs can perform only light duties, 
many are still in work which exposes them 
to the same degree of danger as younger 
workers. 

During the year 11,982 accidents (repre- 
senting 6:5 per cent of the total) occurred 
to persons over 60 years of age; over 95 
per cent of them happened to men. It is 
pointed out that statistics are not available 
to show whether the incidence of accidents 
was higher generally in this age group than 
in others. Many inspectors, the report adds, 
hesitate to attribute any significant number 
of accidents to old age as such, since most 
of them could have happened to anyone. 


Accidents to Young Persons 

There were fewer accidents to young 
persons in 1951, 8,756 to boys and 3,224 to 
girls, compared with 8,840 and 3,275, res- 
pectively, in 1950. These figures, however, 
represent a higher proportion of all factory 
accidents and, in terms of accidents per 
1,000 persons employed, the figure for boys, 
29, is very close to that of men, which is 30. 

Before 1946, the report states, the liability 
to accident used to be greater for boys 
than for men; the downward trend since 
that date in relative risk to boys was 
reversed in 1951. But the steady decrease 
in the last six years in the total number of 
accidents to young persons, the Chief 
Inspector warns, should not be lost sight 
of. In his view, the excellence of the 
organizations built up by many of the larger 
firms for the training and supervision of 
young persons has been an important factor 
in this reduction. He expresses confidence 
that a higher standard in this regard 
throughout industry would immediately be 
reflected in accident statistics and advises 
managements to review their arrangements 
for training and supervision in the light of 
the suggestions contained in the Factory 
Department’s leaflet, The Prevention of 
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Accidents to Young Workers (Form 1980). 
The Chief Inspector also reminds manage- 
ment that “young persons constitute ‘the 
most precious raw material that industry 
possesses; and every avoidable accident, 
besides being a grave reflection on the 
efficiency of the undertaking, is a deplorable 
waste of this material”. 


The importance of instruction, training 
and supervision of young persons employed 
on dangerous machinery, particularly wood- 
working machines, is emphasized, and a 
description of various accidents occurring 
on machines illustrates the point. 


Accident Prevention 


Impressive reductions in the accident rate 
in many undertakings over the past few 
years reflect the achievements of accident 
prevention organizations. Special mention 
is made of the important part being played 
by the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents and its member firms in main- 
taining interest in accident prevention. The 
record of one firm was cited by the Chief 
Inspector: 

An electrical engineering works employing 
1,300 persons attained a frequency rate last 
year of 0-53; the bare figure is impressive 
enough, but behind it lie two really notable 
achievements: only one slight accident to 
a young person in three years; and the 
handling in the foundry of over 7,000 tons 
of molten metal during the year without a 
burning accident. 


The safety department of this firm, which 
is mainly responsible for the above record, 
attributed its success to 

(1) The co-operation and interest of the 


directorate and management in all matters 
concerning accident prevention. 


(2) The safety instructions given to all 
new employees before starting work in the 
factory. 


(3) The careful selection of candidates 
for employment, including the introduction 
to the job before they are engaged. 


(4) The appreciation of the workers’ 
safety by the supervisory staff. 


(5) Continual propaganda, including pub- 
lication of the tragic results of accidents, 
which is resulting in realization by _ the 
operator that security of life and limb 
largely depends on making “safety at work” 
a dominant factor in industrial life. 

The extent of the authority and status 
given to safety officers, it is pointed out, 
has an important bearing on the effective- 
ness of the safety organization within an 
industry. Furthermore, an attempt to com- 
bine the duties of safety officer with those of 
personnel manager or maintenance engineer, 
for example, may result in insufficient atten- 
tion to accident prevention because of 


pressure of other work. 


Although the Building (Safety, Health 
and Welfare) Regulations, 1948, require the 
appointment of an experienced person to 
supervise the observance of the Regulations 
and promote safe work generally, accident 
prevention organization in the building 
trades is still a relatively new development. 


Industrial Poisoning and Diseases 


/The section of the report headed “Indus- 
trial Poisoning and Diseases” reviews the 
incidence of disability arising from the 
inhalation of fumes and gases and sets 
forth in tables the details of cases of indus- 
trial poisoning and diseases reported during 
the year, with comparative figures for earlier 
years, under the Factories Act, 1937, or the 
Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act. 


There were eight cases of gassing by 
ammonia, one of which was fatal; 19 cases 
by carbon dioxide, with one fatality; 12 
cases by sulphuretted hydrogen, with three 
deaths; and 105 cases by carbon monoxide, 
including nine fatalities. There were no 
fatalities among the 21 cases of gassing by 
chlorine. Only three cases were reported of 
gassing by nitrous fumes, representing a 
steady decrease since the early years of 
the war. 

There were 64 cases of lead poisoning, 
an increase of seven over 1950; again there 
were no fatalities. The number of cases 
among shipbreakers decreased from 27 in 
1950 to five in 1951. An increased number 
of cases, however, was reported in the lead 
smelting industry and in trades in which 
there is contact with molten lead, these 
two groups accounting for 23 cases compared 
with five in 1950. No cases were reported 
in the pottery or printing trades. 

A slight reduction was noted in the 
number of cases of anthrax notified—31, 
with one fatality—compared with 36 in 1950, 
all of whom recovered. The increase in the 
number of cases (13) attributed to infected 
wool was the highest since 1940. One of 
the four cases of compressed air illness was 
fatal. Cases of epitheliomatous ulceration 
numbered 178, with one death; there were 
203 cases of chrome ulceration compared 
with 143 in 1950, the largest number occur- 
ring in the manufacture of bichromates. 

The number of cases of dermatitis notified 
voluntarily during the year was 3,281, a 
decrease of 290 over 1950, but it is pointed 
out that the voluntary method of notifica- 
tion of the disease gives no accurate indi- 
cation that the incidence of dermatitis in 
industry is decreasing. Much more definite 
information as to its location and extent 
is essential. 
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The number of cases of pneumoconiosis 
in coal mining rose from 509 in 1950 to 590 
in 1951; in other industries the number 
increased from 26 to 58. 


Health and Welfare 


Potteries 


In spite of shortages of material and 
labour there was further progress during 
1951 in complying with the Pottery (Health 
and Welfare) Special Regulations, 1950, and 
industry as a whole showed a desire to 
improve working conditions. The inspectors 
have done much to encourage this attitude 
by reminding individual firms of their 
obligations, e.g. to provide protective 
clothing, clean floors, and exhaust ventila- 
tion. 

To cope with the problem of suppressing 
dust many potteries were installing excellent 
exhaust plants for the various dust pro- 
cesses dealt with in the Regulations. 


Building Industry 


Many of the leading firms in the build- 
ing industry, particularly those with safety 
departments, achieved high standards of 
compliance with the Building (Safety, 
Health and Welfare) Regulations, 1945, 
during the year but, throughout the industry 
generally, progress in this respect was 
reported to be disappointing. 

Violations, particularly of Part IL of the 
Regulations dealing with scaffolds and 
means of access, were noted in the con- 
struction of new houses on which a large 
proportion of the labour force has been 
employed. Common faults reported were 
absence of guard-rails and toe-boards and 
insufficient boards at working platforms. 
Because of the shortage of experienced 
seaffolders, the report states, erection is 
sometimes carried out by incompetent 
persons. 

Improvements noted in builders’ hoists 
for passenger carrying included : 
a hoist with an electric gear-driven winch to 
ensure the cage being lowered in gear, a 
governor device to prevent overspeeding dur- 
ing the lowering of friction-driven hoists, an 
independent emergency brake applied direct 
to the guide rails and operated from the 
cage, and a cage gate interlock. Lack of 
rigidity of the normal hoistway structure 


has proved a stumbling block to the applica- 
tion of landing gate interlocks. 


Ironfoundries 


Steady improvement in working condi- 
tions in ironfoundries—again mainly in the 
larger foundries—was reported during the 
year from all districts, chiefly in the pro- 
vision of welfare amenities, medical facili- 
ties, lighting and heating installations and 
other non-technical matters. 
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Experimental work was being carried on 
to control the most pressing of the health 
problems, the elimination of dust and 
fumes. Progress in this respect will be 
effected only by close co-operation between 
plant designers, ventilating engineers and 
research associations assisted by foundry 
managements willing to alter traditional 
methods of work to suit the application of 
exhaust ventilation, the report states. 


Washing and Clothing Accommodation 

Inspectors’ reports indicated that both 
employers and workers were more interested 
in washing facilities than in accommodation 
for clothing taken off during working hours; 
hence far greater progress was noted in the 
provision of washing facilities. Most workers 
prefer accommodation for removing clothes 
close to their place of work because they 
are loath to leave them away from their 
immediate scrutiny unless the other accom- 
modation is easy of access and well super- 
vised. A common practice noted was the 
partitioning off of some part of the shop 
for the hanging of clothes. Pegs on the 
workroom wall, the Chief Inspector states, 
do not constitute suitable accommodation. 


Sanitary Conveniences 

Compliance with the requirements in 
regard to sanitary conveniences was gener- 
ally good, except in some country districts 
where the commonest faults found were 
lack of artificial lighting, failure to provide 
an intervening ventilated space and failure 
to screen and to provide effective doors to 
ensure privacy. 


Temperature and Ventilation 

As in previous years a great deal of 
attention was directed towards the con- 
servation of heat by structural alterations, 
“principally by the underdrawing and lining 
of flimsy corrugated iron or asbestos roofs, 
and in preventing draughts by the screening 
of doors and windows”. Various schemes 
of ventilation were being developed to cope 
with cases of excessively high temperature 
arising from process heat. In all industries, 
particularly in textiles, the use of air- 
conditioning plants increases. With regard 
to general ventilation, the Chief Inspector 
remarks, 


undoubtedly lack of thought in initial plan- 
ning leads to far greater expense later, and 
it is even more unsatisfactory that 
should start processes involving dangerous 
dust or fumes without any provision for their 
removal. Various examples from the dif- 
ferent Divisions tell of the use of solvents 
wie adequate arrangements for venti- 
ation. : 


Lighting and Colour 


During the year increasing interest in the 
improvement of standards of lighting, both 
natural and artificial, was noted. Architects 
and illuminating engineers were making the 
greatest possible use of natural lighting in 
the design of new buildings. 

The steady progress in artificial lighting 
is attributed principally to the widespread 
use of fluorescent tubes although, as the 
Report points out, fluorescent light has 
definite disadvantages in some _ processes, 
such as colour matching. Progress was 
noted also in outside lighting of factories 
and especially of docks and shipyards. Once 
again the Chief Inspector calls attention 
to the need for more frequent and systema- 
tic cleaning of windows on both the inside 
and outside. 

Through the efforts of the British Colour 
Council and the paint manufacturers over 
the past five years, managements are 
becoming more aware of the advantages of 
colour schemes to provide cheerful sur- 
roundings which in turn are reflected in 
increased output. Improvements in colour 
were noted in many small premises and 
considerable care was given to the decorat- 
ing of new factories. 


Seating 


Progress in the provision of suitable seats 
for workers was noted, particularly in the 
potteries and in hosiery factories. Reports 
show that the attitude towards good seating 
depends a great deal on the methods of 
consultation adopted as to the type of seat 
most suitable and by the proper introduc- 
tion of the idea to the workers who must 
use the seats. Men and women who have 
been accustomed to standing at work, the 
Chief Inspector observes, may not always 
appreciate the benefits of a seated posture. 

One large firm of engineers in the North- 
East, employing about 1,400, tackled the 
problem by appointing a committee of four, 
consisting of the works engineer, the trade 
union convenor, and two other workers’ 
representatives, to go around the factory and 
consider each job. This committee made 
recommendations to the management and, in 
consequence, stools and chairs of various 
shapes and sizes have been purchased and 
tried out. 


Although new machines in some trades 
are being sent out with properly fitted 
seats, there is still need for better com- 
pliance with the legal requirements in the 
individual factories. 


Hours of Employment 

Normal weekly hours remained at 44 or 
45 but there was a tendency to work up to 
48 hours for overtime pay. Weekly hours 


seldom exceeded the 48-hour maximum 
established by the Factories Act for women 
and young persons over 16 years but there 
was an increasing desire on the part of the 
workers to have more flexible systems than 
provided for in the Act, such as shorter rest 
breaks to enable them to get home earlier, 
and overtime confined to two days of the 
week instead of being spread over four 
week nights. 

“Tt is increasingly clear,” the Chief 
Inspector states, “that the pattern imposed 
by the Act is unpopular and disliked in 
many cases by the very workers it was 
meant to protect.” 


Inspections made after normal hours 
revealed some instances of illegal employ- 
ment. Illegal employment, according to 
the report, occurs principally in seasonal 
trades such as ice-cream factories and bake- 
houses and occasionally in factories pro- 
viding goods for Christmas and _ other 
special days. 


During the year 69 firms, under the 
authority of Section 83 of the Factories 
Act, were permitted an earlier start than 
7 am., but not before 6 a.m., to suit the 
exigencies of the trade or the convenience 
of the workers. 


Under Emergency Powers, used again 
during the year to permit arrangements of 
hours in special circumstances which are 
not normally allowed under the Factories 
Act, there were in November, 1951, 1,442 
orders and permissions in effect for day 
work schemes (including evening employ- 
ment) and 484 for shift work. Most of the 
permissions for day work schemes were 
issued under the Factories (Hvening Em- 
ployment) Order, 1950, which was issued 
to give a District Inspectcr power to 
issue permissions for evening employment 
for women between 5 and 10 p.m. on any 
evening other than Saturday or Sunday 
provided they were not employed about the 
business of the factory or in any other 
business carried on by the occupier outside 
that period of employment. These short 
shifts, usually of about four hours between 
5:30 and 10 pm., have continued to be 
popular, particularly with many elderly 
married women who want to contribute 
their skill to the national need for increased 
production at a time convenient to them- 
selves and their families. 


Canteens and Feeding Arrangements 

New canteens continued to be set up 
and most industries appear to be recogniz- 
ing the value of providing suitable arrange- 
ments for workers to obtain meals on the 
premises. General improvement in standards 
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of cooking and hygiene were noted. At the 
end of the year 5,182 factories employing 
more than 250 persons were reported to 
have hot meal canteens. There was an 
increase also in the number of factories 
providing facilities for snack meals. 


Appendices 

Appended to the report are statistical 
tables giving the number of registered 
factories, accidents, dangerous occupations, 
prosecutions, ete. Also included (Appen- 
dix X) is the following list of some new and 


revised publications issued by the Factory 
Department during 1951: 


Seats for Workers in Factories: Welfare 
Pamphlet No. 6. 

Safety of Machine Tools and Other Plant, 
No. 4, Guillotines and Shears (Form 294). 

Memorandum on Safety Measures Required 
in the Use of Acetylene Gas and in Oxy- 
acetylene Processes in Factories (Form 
1704), 

Carbon Monoxide Poisoning (Memorandum 
F. 827). 

Electricity 
928). 

The Health of Welders. 

Prevention of the Propagation of Flame in 
Aluminium Dust Explosions. 


Regulations (Memorandum F. 


Collective Bargaining Said Effective Wage-Setter 


Free collective bargaining has proved 
itself a flexible and effective method of 
setting wage rates for workers in the 
United States, declared a special com- 
mittee of the Twentieth Century Fund 
recently. However, said the committee, the 
parties concerned in collective bargaining 
should give more attention to the possible 
effects of their action on the economic 
system as a whole. 

The committee, composed of business 
leaders, labour officials and economists, has 
published its views in a new report 
“Employment and Wages in the United 
States”. 

Among other things, the 
committee recommended :— 

That no set of mechanical rules, based 
on rigid standards of wage determination, 
should be substituted for negotiation and 
compromise of conflicting pressures and 


nine-man 


interests in the country’s wage-setting 
process. 
That free collective bargaining has 


proved itself as a wage-setting process, but 
it should be improved to reflect more 
accurately the interests of all parties con- 
cerned, including consumers, and to reduce 
friction, conflict and interruption of 
production, 

That management can improve employ- 
ment conditions by hiring on merit, assign- 
ing employees to jobs for which they are 
best fitted, and increasing the security of 
job tenure and the regularity of employ- 
ment. 

That unions should provide members 
with better information on job oppor- 
tunities, eliminate race and sex discrimin- 
ation in membership, and work with 
management to get workers into expanding 
industries and out of declining ones. 
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That if government does its part in 
preventing inflation, unions might be 
expected, as a rough rule, to accept raises 
approximating the probable rate of in- 
crease of output per man-hour for the 
economy as a whole. 

The report also contains individual 
opinions of the members of the committee 
with regard to the general policies that 
might be followed by labour and manage- 
ment in setting wage rates fair to the 
worker, to the employer and to the 
country as a whole. 

Other wage and employment topics dis- 
cussed in the committee’s report and in the 
individual statements include: the trend 
toward more uniform wage rates through- 
out an industry or community; seniority 
as against merit promotions; labour con- 
tracts with an annual “improvement 
factor”; the effects of setting wages 
according to “ability to pay”; the guar- 
anteed annual wage; and profit sharing. 

Chairman of the committee was Lloyd K. 
Garrison, former Chairman of the National 
War Labour Board. Other committee 
members were Solomon Barkin, Director of 
Research, Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO); Harry A. Bullis, Chair- 
man of General Mills, Inc.; Waldo E. 
Fisher, professor of industrial relations, 
University of Pennsylvania; Eli L. Oliver, 
Labor Bureau of the Middle West; 
Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard University; 
Louis Stark, editorial writer for the New 
York Times; Lazare Teper, Director of 


Research, International Ladies’ Garment ~ 


Workers’ Union (AFL); and Harold L. 
Zellerbach, President of the Zellerbach — 
Paper Company. 


—— a 


Teamwork in Industry 


To help labour-management production committees keep informed on what 
other LMPCs in Canada are doing, the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service of the Department of Labour publishes the monthly bulletin 
Teamwork in Industry. In addition to stories on the activities of LMPCs, 
Teamwork also carries information on co-operation from many other countries 
as well as features designed to aid LMPCs in their work. 

One feature printed in each issue is the editorial, which carries a message 
based on the experiences of LMPCs in their many activities. 

The December 1952 issue of Teamwork in Industry carried an editorial 
on communication called “Industry’s Telephone”. The purpose of the editorial 
was to explain the role of the LMPC as a channel for information between 
labour and management. The editorial said:— 


“As we have noted from time to time, one of the major concerns of 
industry is to establish adequate channels of communication between 
labour and management. Older ideas as to what constituted good indus- 
trial communication have been replaced by a new concept. This new 
concept regards communication as a free flow of information in both 
directions, upward and downward. 


“Tt is perhaps easier to grasp this idea if we regard communications 
as being similar to a telephone. It is not too hard to imagine how much 
of the telephone’s usefulness would be lost if it were capable of carrying 
conversation in one direction only. Communication in industry is very 
similar to the telephone. So long as all members of an organization can 
freely receive and transmit information in any direction, there is no great 
problem. It is only when the system breaks down (or does not exist) 
that real trouble begins. 


“An LMPC is actually a form of industrial telephone. It can both 
receive and transmit messages. It provides a means whereby manage- 
ment and labour can approach and discuss mutual problems in an atmos- 

_ phere of frankness and sincerity. When this system is working at its 
best, information which might otherwise have remained unknown is made 
available. Perhaps it seems unimportant to the person who has it, but 
when placed in its proper place along with many other facts it becomes 
part of the over-all picture. 


“One thing which many LMPC have found is that the whole story 
must be told. Often this may seem difficult but experience has proved 
that parts of a story will not do. It is simply not good enough if only 
those elements of a situation which are known to be acceptable to one 
party or the other are told. In an LMPC the respect and confidence 
established by a mutually sincere desire to co-operate allows for maximum 
freedom in exchanging ideas, opinions and information.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management Production Committees (LMPCs) is encour- 
aged and assisted by the Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour. In addition to field representatives located in 


key industrial centres, who are available to help both managements and trade unions 
set up LMPCs, the Service provides publicity aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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“Industrial 
and Conciliation ; 4 


Relations — 


Applications for Certification Received 


by the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
did not meet during July but during the 
month the Board received the following 
applications for certification as bargaining 
agent :— 

1. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 520, on behalf of a unit 
of plant employees of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Limited, Winnipeg (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Great Lakes Licensed Officers’ Organ- 
ization, on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers of Canadian National Railways 
employed on the Company’s ferry service 
between Windsor and Detroit (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 

3. American Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Local 165, on behalf of a unit 
of salaried, technical employees of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. Perkins). 

4, Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of deck officers employed by 


Conciliation and Other 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company on 
board the SS Keewatin and SS Assineboia, 
operated by the Company on the Great 
Lakes (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

5. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 298, on behalf of 
employees of Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration employed in the maintenance of 
Radio Canada Building, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officer: L. Pepin). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed 
by Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 
on board the DEV Beaverbrae, operated 
by the Company on its Atlantic service 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


(editorial employees) and Canadian Wire 
Services, Local 213, American Newspaper 
Guild (F..J. Ainsborough). 

2. Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Engineers (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). 

3. Northern Telephone Company, Limited, 
New Liskeard, and Communications 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 


F. J. Ainsborough). 


4, Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting 
Co. Ltd.; Canadian Stevedoring Company, 
Prince Rupert, and International Long- 
shoremens’ and Warehousemens’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian National Steamships; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service); Canadian National 
Railways (B.C. Coast and B.C. Lakes 
Barge and Ferry Service); Union Steam- 
ships Limited; Frank Waterhouse and 
Company of Canada Limited, Vancouver; 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., 
July, p. 1020.) 

2. Canadian National Steamships; Cana- 
dian National Railways (Barge and Ferry 
Service, Port Mann; Barge and Ferry 
Service, Okanagan Lake); Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service) ; Union Steamships Limited; Frank 
Waterhouse and Company of Canada 
Limited, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciation Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., 
July, p. 1021.) 


3. The Quebec Central Transportation 
Company, Sherbrooke, Que., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). CiGeee Aug. 
Dello 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with matters in 
dispute between Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited; Colonial Steamships Limited; 
N. M. Patterson & Sons Limited; Upper 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Transport Com- 
pany Limited, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
July, p. 1022) was fully constituted in July 
with the appointment of Prof. B. S. Keir- 
stead, Montreal, as Chairman. Prof. 
Keirstead was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1008, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in foree from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial pailways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire. may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and _ is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


two members, Joseph Sedgwick, QC, 
Toronto, and Ken Green, Halifax, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tions of the companies and union 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with matters in 
dispute between Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company and National Catholic 
Transport Brotherhood of Quebec, Inc. 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1156) was fully constituted 
in July with ‘the appointment of Prof. 
Maurice Lamontagne, Quebec, as Chair- 
man. Prof. Lamontagne was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Jacques 
Dumoulin and Marcel Belanger, both of 
Quebec, who were previously appointed on 
the nominations of the company and union 
respectively. 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board’ to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with matters in 
dispute between Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company, and Catholic Syndicate of 
Garage Employees of the Quebec Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Inc. (L.G., Aug., 
p. 1156) was fully constituted in July with 
the appointment of Prof. Maurice Lamon- 
tagne, Quebec, as Chairman. Prof. 
Lamontagne was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Jacques Dumoulin and 
Marcel Belanger, both of Quebec, who were 
previously appointed on the nominations of 
the company and union respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Brookland Company 
Limited (Radio Station CKWS, Kingston) 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians was fully con- 
stituted in July with the appointment of 
Eric Taylor, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
Taylor was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Toronto, 
and Miller Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., 
who were previously appointed on the 
nominations of the company and the union 
respectively. 

5. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Brookland Company 
Limited (Radio Station CHEX, Peter- 
borough) and National Association of 
Broadcast Engineers and Technicians was 
fully constituted in July with the appoint- 
ment of Eric Taylor, Toronto, as Chairman. 
Mr. Taylor was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Joseph Sedgewick, QC, 
Toronto, and Miller Stewart, Sturgeon 
Point, Ont., who were previously appointed 
on the nominations of the company and 
union respectively. 


6. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with matters in 
dispute between National Harbours Board, 
Halifax, and Division 231, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., July, 
p. 1021) was fully constituted in July with 
the appointment of Mr. Justice V. J. 
Pottier, Halifax, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Pottier was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, J. T. MacQuerrie, QC, and R. A. 
Kanigsberg, QC, both of Halifax, who were 
previously appointed on the nominations of 
the employer and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. J. C. A. Turcotte; Wolfe Stevedores 
Limited; Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; 
North American Elevators Ltd.; Sorel Dock 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Brown & Ryan 
Limited; Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. 
Ltd., and National Catholic Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. (L.G., June, 
p. 874). Text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 


2. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., July, p. 1022). 
Text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service (Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany); Canadian National Steamships; 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May, 
p. 699). 


TUC Publishes History of British Unionism 


A brief history of Britain’s trade union movement has just been published by the 


Trades Union Congress 


, under the title Two Centuries of Trade Unionism. 


__ TUC secretary Sir Vincent Tewson, in a foreword, describes it as a “thrilling story of 
vision, struggle, sacrifice and accomplishment”. 


_ No more than an introduction to the history and development of trade unions in 
Britain, its purpose is to impress upon the present generation of trade unionists, young 
trade unionists in particular, a sence of the inheritance they have entered upon. 

“An appreciation of our great history,” Sir Vincent writes, “cannot fail to spur 
present-day trade unionists to a full sense of their mission, and to encourage them to play 
an intelligent and forward-looking part in the shaping of national and international policy.” 
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1 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


J. C. A. Turcotte, Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., North American Elevators Ltd., 
Sorel Dock & Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Brown & Ryan Ltd., 
and Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd. 


and 


National Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. 


Translation 
The Hon. Minton F. Greaa, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


In the matter of the dispute between The 
National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc. and J. C. A. 
Turcotte, Wolfe Stevedores Limited, 
Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., North 
American Elevators Ltd., Sorel Dock 
& Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Brown & Ryan 
Limited and Eastern Canada Stevedor- 
ing Co. Ltd. 


Dear Sir:— 


‘The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by you to deal with 
matters in dispute between the above- 
mentioned parties, begs to submit its 
report. ; 


The Board was composed of His Honour 
Judge André Montpetit, of the Superior 
Court, as Chairman, of Mr. Léonce Plante, 
QC, representing the employers, and of 
Mr. Mare Lapointe, barrister, representing 
the Syndicate. 


We held a preliminary meeting on 
April 21, 1953 and three public meetings 
on the following dates: April 30 (in Sorel), 
May 7 and May 13 (in Montreal). The 
Board met alone on July 22 and 23. 


The Syndicate’s requests which we have 
examined and on which we must take 
decisions through recommendations which 
we consider appropriate, are in the form of 
amendments to the collective agreement 
dated June 21, 1952, the expiry date of 
which is January 31, 1953. (See Exhibit 
8.1, Article XVII.) 


I 


The Syndicate suggests that subsection 
“B” of Section IV, entitled “Unloading of 
Grain”, be amended in order to provide 
time and one-half instead of $1.53 per 
hour, “for any work between 7 p.m. and 
6 a.m.”. 


On July 24, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Sorel, Inc., and J. C. A. Turcotte, 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., North American 
Elevators Ltd., Sorel Dock & Stevedor- 
ing Co. Ltd., Brown & Ryan Limited 
and Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. 
Ltd. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Justice André Montpetit, 
Montreal, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board. The nominee of the companies 
was Léonce Plante, QC, Montreal; the 
union nominee, Mare Lapointe, MCL, 
Montreal. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


Strangely enough, the agreement, as it 
now reads, provides time and one-half for 
all night work except that of grain unload- 
ing for which a premium of 25 cents an 
hour applies (the regular hourly rate for 
day work being $1.28). 

The Board is of the opinion that there 
is no reason for this, and it recommends 
that the employers grant the amendment 
as submitted by the Syndicate. 


II 

The Syndicate’s second request provides 
(Section V “Loading and Unloading of 
Cargo”) that in the case of the setting up 
of stevedoring gear with used lumber there 
should be a premium of 10 cents an hour 
above the regular rates. 

The evidence, on the whole, indicates 
that, as a general rule, the setting up of 
partitions follows cleaning. But nowhere— 
and the point has not been denied—is a 
special premium paid for setting up work 
as such. 
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Under the circumstances, the Board is 
of the opinion that there is no reason for 
supporting the amendment submitted by 
the Syndicate. 


Til 

Re Section VJ (Loading and Unloading 
of certain products from box cars and 
ships), the Syndicate asks that “special 
clothing be supplied by the Companies for 
the handling of creosoted wood (aprons, 
mittens and cuffs)”. 

If the workers handling creosoted wood 
were not already receiving an additional 
premium of 15 cents granted to them 
sometime ago, the Board would not have 
hesitated to endorse the suggestion made 
by the Syndicate. But such a premium is 
provided in all cases of loading or unload- 
ing substances or products the handling of 
which presents any physical risk. 

That being so, the Board does not feel 
it should endorse the Syndicate’s request in 
the particular case of creosoted wood, 
inasmuch as, according to the Syndicate’s 
own witnesses, the clothes that the long- 
shoremen might need only cost from $3 
to $3.50 (a set) and that two “sets” per 
season would suffice. 


IV 

The Syndicate (Section VII, Work on 
Sundays and Holidays) requests that the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception— 
December 8th—be added to the five holi- 
days already recognized in the agreement. 

To all practical purposes this request of 
the Syndicate is of no consequence, as it 
nearly never happens that longshoremen 
are called to work in such a late period of 
the year when the shipping season is nearly 
always over. Furthermére, the Syndicate 
has shown that Immaculate Conception 
Day is recognized as a holiday in most of 
the agreements of the Sorel area. 

Considering the above, and 

Considering that recognition of six holi- 
days instead of five seems reasonable; 

Considering that there is no important 
objection that this sixth holiday be on 
Immaculate Conception Day; 

The Board recommends that the 
Employers accept the amendment sug- 
gested by the Syndicate. 


Vv 

The Syndicate request in Section VIII 
(Foremen) that all foremen receive a 
premium of $0.25 per hour (instead of 
$0.10) over the regular rate paid to long- 
shoremen. 

‘According to the evidence, foremen 
received a premium of $0.20 per hour in 
1947, 1948 and 1949. In 1950, this premium 
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was changed to a bonus based on the 
number of hours required to load and 
unload a ship. In 1952, the bonus was 
replaced by the present $0.10 premium. 

It is clearly established that this last 
change has brought about a marked 
decrease of the foremen’s take home pay, 
even with the general increase in long- 
shoremen’s wages. 

For these reasons, the Board recom- 
mends that said premium be re-established 
to the previous amount of $0.20 per hour. 


vI 

During our public hearings, the parties 
agreed to make a written submission con- 
cerning the Syndicate’s proposed changes 
to Section IX (Mooring Men). Unfor- 
tunately, they have not done so, and their 
suggestions in their respective briefs as to 
how this Section should read _ differs 
greatly. 

However that may be, we feel that in 
combining these two proposals we could 
arrive at a satisfactory solution. Here is 
what we suggest— 

....“However, -if these men _ should 
already be working for a Company when an 
ocean-going steamer is berthed, they shall 
not be displaced before the Companies have 
communicated with the Syndicate to obtain 
other men for that purpose. jf the 
Syndicate cannot then supply the mooring 
men required and if the Companies must 
use men already at work, these men will 
not then be entitled to two hours pay on 
top of their regular wage.” 

Tt goes without saying that if the parties 
concerned, who are in agreement on the 
principle involved, wish to change the text 
we have submitted they can do so at their 
discretion. 


VII 


The first amendment submitted here by 
the Syndicate (Section XII, para. “a”) to 
the effect of eliminating the waiting period 
of 30 minutes in the morning, at 7 a.m., 
and at noon, at 1 p.m., has been accepted 
by the Employers. 

The Employers are firmly opposed to 
doing away with the 3.30 p.m. call, and 
rightly so in our opinion. We are con- 
vinced that it is not even in the long- 
shoremen’s interest to change the status 
quo. In fact, if such were the case, the 
danger of diverting the regular shipping 
traffic to ports where the work can be done 
at regular rates and without near-penalty 
delay would increase. - 


During the first public conciliation meet- 


ing, the Syndicate dropped the third 
amendment it had submitted to article XII. 


VII 

We are of the opinion that the Employers 
should agree to change article VIII in order 
“to have a foreman assigned to all pump 
men,” as suggested by the Syndicate, and 
this for the simple reason that in not doing 
so they violate the provisions of article 
XIII (para. “b”) of the agreement, which 
presently reads as follows: “...the men 
shall receive orders through their own 
foremen...” 

IX 

The Syndicate, here, asks for a closed 
shop. The Syndicate recognizes, however, 
that to all practical purposes the Employers, 
in accordance with article XVI of the 
agreement, have always given preferential 
employment to the members of the 
Syndicate. The Employers, however, object 
to a definite agreement concerning a closed 
shop. While admitting that such reason 
for refusing to recommend this clause is 
not a valid one, we believe that it would 
not be advisable in this case because of the 
serious difficulties which arose recently 
between the two parties. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we would ask the Syndicate to 
leave any discussion of the matter until a 
later date and to renew the agreement 
without amending article XVI at the 
present time. 

It was suggested by the Syndicate that 
a contributory pension fund be established, 
which fund should be administered jointly 
by Employer and Syndicate representatives. 

We readily admit that, in principle, a 
contributory pension fund is desirable, but 
in the absence of proof to the contrary 
and of appropriate information, we do not 
believe that for the time being we should 
go beyond a recommendation to the parties 
to include in their next collective agree- 
ment a clause to the effect that, following 
the Syndicate’s suggestion, they undertake 
to discuss and to put into effect, during 


the life of the agreement if possible, a 
contributory pension plan acceptable to all 
concerned. 


XI 


Concerning the educational fund men- 
tioned under this heading, it is our 
recommendation, should the Syndicate 
establish such find, that the Employers 
agree to deduct one cent (lc.) for each 
hour worked from the wages of each 
stevedore and remit the amount thus 
collected to the Syndicate. 


XII 

The Syndicate has suggested a 20 cents 
an hour wage increase across the board. 

After due consideration and having taken 
into account all the factors submitted to 
us, it is our opinion that the Employers 
should grant a 10 cents an hour increase 
as of this date. 

We have come to this conclusion mainly 
because, in our humble opinion, the current 
differential between the wages paid to 
stevedores in Montreal and Quebec and 
those paid in Sorel, namely 38 cents and 
28 cents an hour, respectively, is out of 
proportion and should be rectified in some 
measure. 

Although the matter has not been brought 
before us, we recommend that the parties 
concerned sign a collective agreement for 
one year, effective as of this date. 

All the above recommendations constitute 
the Board’s unanimous decision. 


(Respectfully submitted, 
Anpre Montpetit, 
Chairman. 
Ltonce PLANTE. 
Marc Larornts. 
Dated at Montreal, this 23rd day of 
July 1953. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1952 
With Information for Certain Other Countries 
Price: 15 cents 


Contains a detailed list of strikes and lockouts occurring in Canada 
during 1952, together with tables showing time loss, workers involved, 
causes and results; and also information for certain other countries 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


National Harbours Board, Montreal 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


The Hon. Mitton F. Grece, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir:— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a dispute 
between the National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, and the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, was com- 
posed of Messrs. H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, 
Chairman, Michael Rubinstein, nominee of 
the Union, and K. G. K. Baker, nominee 
of the Employer. 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report as 
follows :— 


The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Brotherhood for revisions in the 
collective agreements between the parties. 
The Board has been advised that the 
parties have reached an understanding on 
a number of proposed revisions. The 
remaining matters in dispute are the 
following demands by the Brotherhood: 

(a) A five day 40-hour work week with 
no decrease in take-home pay, effec- 
tive January 1, 1953. 

(b) A general increase of 30 cents per 
hour in all rates of pay, effective 
January 1, 1953. 

(c) A compulsory check-off of Union dues 
for all employees covered by the 
collective agreements between the 
parties. 


The 40-Hour Week 
; The Union submits that the 40-hour week 
is now in effect in many industries, includ- 
ing the Canadian railways and the lake- 
head elevators, and that in maintaining the 
44- and 45-hour week, the Employer is 
behind the times. The Employer submits 
that the high intensity of work during the 
navigation season, as is evidenced by the 
number of hours of overtime work, would 
make a 40-hour week impracticable during 
that season. Nevertheless, the Employer 
expressed readiness to consider the intro- 
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matters in dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and National 
Board, Montreal. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, 
Montreal, who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board. 
The nominee of the company was 
Kk. G. K.. Baker, Montreal; the union 
nominee, Michael Rubinstein, Montreal. 

The text of the Board’s Report is 
reproduced herewith. 


Harbours 


duction of a 40-hour week during the non- 
navigation season, provided that a reason- 
able agreement is reached in respect of 
basic wage increases. 

The Board recognizes the fact. that the 
40-hour week is becoming more widespread 
in industry, including public utilities, but 
it also recognizes the special features of 
the operations of the National Harbours 
Board. Accordingly, it recommends that 
at this stage the collective agreements 
between the parties be amended to provide 
for the 40-hour week during the non- 
navigation season, that is, from approxi- 
mately the first week of December to 
approximately the middle of April, effective 
December 1953. 


Rates of Pay 

The Union submits that rates of pay 
under the existing agreements are out of 
line with the rates for similar operations 
in related industries, and, further, that the 
cost of living and increased productivity 
are additional factors warranting the pro- 
posed increase. The Employer, on the 
other hand, submits that existing rates are 
not out of line and points to a reduction 
of approximately 4 per cent in the cost- 
of-living index between December 1, 1951, 
and May 1, 1953. : 


On July 16, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 


—-s 


Having examined comparable rates of pay 
and having regard to its recommendation 
that the 40-hour work week be introduced 
in the non-navigation season, the Board 
recommends as follows:— 


(a) That the duration of the collective 
agreements between the parties be 
extended to December 31, 1954; 


(b) That effective January 1, 1953, the 
hourly rate for employees in each of 
the hourly rated classifications be 
increased by 7 per cent, with a 
minimum increase of 8 cents per 
hour, the increase to be paid only to 
employees who are presently in the 
employ of the National Harbours 
Board and to those who have retired 
on pension during the period covered 
by the increase. The Board desires 
to point out that the said increase 
of 7 per cent includes a basic increase 
of 5 per cent and an increase of 2 
per cent to compensate for the 
introduction in December 1953 of the 
40-hour week in the non-navigation 
season; 


That effective January 1, 1954, the 
hourly rate for employees in each 


(c 


Set 


of the hourly rated classifications be . 


increased by an additional 2 per cent 
as further compensation for the 
introduction of the 40-hour week in 
the non-navigation season. 


Union Dues Check-off 

The Union demands a _ compulsory 
check-off of regular Union dues from all 
employees, whether or not they are 
members of the Union, on the ground that 
all employees are beneficiaries of Union 
action and should, therefore, contribute 
towards the expense involved. It points 
out further that this practice has now been 
introduced by the Canadian railways as well 
as other employers. 

The Board notes that the existing 
collective agreements between the parties 
do not provide for a check-off of any kind. 
It notes further that in the negotiations 
between the same parties for the renewal 
of the collective agreements which termin- 
ated in 1951, the Union demanded a 
voluntary check-off. The Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed to consider the dispute 
at that time, and consisting of the same 
members as the present Board, recom- 
mended as follows:— 

With respect to the Union’s demand 
for a voluntary check-off of Union dues, 

the Board is aware that this is now a 
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common practice in industry and can see 
no reasonable objection to it. However, 
it is a practice which has not as yet 
been adopted by Crown Corporations 
such as the National Harbours Board. 
In the absence of Government policy 
authorizing such Crown Corporations to 
introduce the voluntary check-off of 
Union dues, the Board can only recom- 
mend that this demand be reviewed 
again in the light of Government policy 
at the termination of the renewed 
agreements. 


The present Board is pleased to note 
that Government policy now authorizes the 
voluntary check-off. Accordingly, while it 
is of the opinion that the Union’s current 
demand be reviewed again at the termina- 
tion of the agreements in the light of policy 
and practice at that time, the Board recom- 
mends that the existing collective agree- 
ments between the parties be amended to 
provide for a voluntary check-off of normal 
Union dues which shall be irrevocable 
during the term of the said agreements, 
save that Union members may withdraw 
their authorization therefor within fifteen 
days prior to the termination date of the 
agreements. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) H. Cart GoLpENBERG, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Micuarn RUBINSTEIN, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) K. G. K. Baxer, 
Member. 


Comment by Mr. Michael Rubinstein 


While concurring in the recommendations 
of the Board, I desire to record a difference 
of opinion with respect to the check-off of 
Union dues. The Board suggests that this 
matter be reviewed again at the termina- 
tion of the agreements in the light of 
policy and practice at that time. It is my 
view that the Union’s demand for the 
introduction of the Rand Formula be 
reviewed again before the end of this year. 
The reasons for introducing this Formula 
have been amply explained in the Union’s 
brief, and perhaps even more clearly in 
the decision of Mr. Justice Rand in the 
Ford Motor case, 1946, and it is needless 
to repeat them here. In the earliest days 
of democratic struggles, the principle of no 
taxation without representation was basic. 
We should go a step further to make it also 
one of “no representation without taxation”. 


(Sgd.) Micuast RvuBINsTEIN. 


July 15, 1953. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


Manufacturing 


Paper Products— Toronto, Ont.— Brad- 
shaw’s Limited and_ International 
Printing Pressmen and _ Assistants’ 


Union of North America, Local 466. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
after completion of probationary period. 
However, when authorized the company will 
deduct union dues from the pay of new 
employees prior to the completion of the 
probationary period. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 3 hours in excess of 8 
hours per day, double time thereafter and 
for work on Sunday and on 8 specified paid 
holidays. In 1953 Coronation Day is added 
to the list of the 8 paid holidays. Employees 
losing time of their own volition must make 
up their time in the current week before 
overtime rates apply. 

Rest periods: female employees will be 
entitled to two 10-minute rest periods per 
shift. All employees will be allowed 5 
minutes in which to wash up at the end of 
the shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year and 2 weeks after 3 years of continuous 
service. 

Hourly wage rates: males—rotary press- 
man $1.45 to $1.90, assistant $1.05 to $1.40; 
gravure pressman and laminator operator 
$1.55 to $1.85, gravure helper $1.05 to $1.40, 
gravure assistant $1.45 and $1.50; aniline 
pressman $1.45 to $1.80, assistant $1.05 to 
$1.40; waxer operator $1.32 to $1.47, assis- 
tant $1.05 to $1.30; slitter operator $1.37 to 
$1.52, assistant $1.05 to $1.35; cutter $1.12 
to $1.62; bag machine adjuster $1.48 to 
$1.75, operator $1.05 to $1.62; lathe 
machinist $1.07 to $1.62, general machinists 
$1.07 to $1.72, electro plater $1.07 to $1.52, 
rubber plate maker $1.05 to $1.55, shipping 
and receiving help $1.05 to $1.35, assistant 
shipper $1.05 to $1.40, truck driver $1.25 
and $1.45, ink man $1.05 to $1.50; general 
help, plate man (apprentice) $1.05 to $1.30; 
females—75 cents to $1.35. (The above rates 
are, in most cases from 3 to 20 cents per 
hour higher than the previous rates.) 

Off-shift differential: employees working on 
the afternoon and night shifts will be paid 
15 per cent over the regular hourly rate. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Oil Refining—Regina, Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katoon and Rosetown, Sask—The 
Hi-Way Refineries Limited and Oil 
Workers International Union, Local 
609. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
21, 1952, to December 31, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
A number of those recently 
Agree- 


ment. 
received are summarized here. 
ments made obligatory under the Collec- 


tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 


Union security: union shop. 
Check-off: voluntary. 


Hours: for hourly-rated employees—8 per 
day 5 days a week, a 40-hour week; for 
head office staffi—7 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 35-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of above hours, 
double time for work on regularly assigned 
Sundays and double time and one-half on 8 
specified paid holidays and on any other day 
proclaimed a holiday (also paid). Com- 
mencing April 1, 1953, hours worked by a 
truck driver in excess of 40 hours in any 
calendar week will accumulate to his credit 
at the rate of one and one-half hours for 
each hour worked until a maximum of 174 
hours is reached, and at straight time there- 
after. Where a truck driver works less than 
40 hours in any week, each hour by which 
the number of hours is less than 40 shall 
cancel one hour accumulated at straight time 
in excess of 174 hours or one hour which 
may accumulate in the future to the credit 
of the driver. Within 7 days of March 31 
in each year truck drivers will be paid wages 
at the rate of straight time for every accum- 
ulated hour remaining to their credit. 


Rest periods: employees will be granted 
two 15-minute rest periods per day. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service two weeks; employees with less than 
one year’s service will be entitled to one 
day for each month of service or fraction 
thereof. 


Paid sick leave: every employee shall 
accumulate sick leave credits at the rate of 
one day for each calendar month, or major 
fraction thereof, of service. Such credits 
shall accumulate from the commencement of 
employment but employees will be entitled 
to sick leave with pay only after the com- 
pletion of 3 months of continuous service. 
Employees qualifying for workmen’s compen- 
sation will receive their regular rate of pay 
from the company but the payments made 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board shall 
become the property of the company. 

Compassionate leave of absence up to 5 
days will be granted to any employee in case 


of pressing emergency (sickness or death in. 


employee’s immediate family). 

Hourly wage rates for certain  classifica- 
tions: maintenance department—high pres- 
sure welders $1.75 and $2.02, pipe fitters 


$1.75 and $1.92, pump repairman $1.92; 
carpenter insulator $1.72; helpers, first $1.52, 
second $1.47; loaders and unloaders $1.52, 
yardman $1.40, probationary labour (30 
days) $1.20. Process department— personnel 
supervisor $2.32, operator $2.17, control 
man $1.97, assistant operator $1.85, treater 
man $1.72, blender $1.67, laboratory tech- 
nicians $1.40 to $1.70, power engineers $1.52 
to $1.97, junior engineers $1.45, Rosetown 
stillmen $1.50 to $1.80, Rosetown boiler- 
man $1.67. Marketing department—plant 
cashier and accountants $1.60 and $1.80, 
warehousemen (Saskatoon and Rosetown) 
$1.65, warehouseman and oilblender (Regina) 
$1.70, warehouse assistant $1.45, truck 
drivers $1.55. Head office staff (per week) 
-—clerks and typists $37.50 to $47.50, book- 
keepers $50 to $65. 

Off-shift differential: maintenance and pro- 
cess employees will be paid a shift differ- 
ential of 5 cents per hour for work on the 
afternoon shift and of 10 cents per hour 
on the night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, the safety and health 
of employees and a _ labour-management 
committee. 


Construction 


Carpenters— Nova Scotia—The Master 
Builders of Sydney, Glace Bay, New 
Waterford and Northside and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, Locals 1588, 1645, 611 and 
2348 (Cape Breton Island District 
Council). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1953, to May 31, 1954. If either party 
desires to alter the terms of the agreement 
at its termination, 3 months’ notice must be 
given. 

Union security: the employer will employ 
only union members when available; no 
union member shall be laid off until all non- 
union men are laid off. If the union is 
unable to supply the required number of 
journeymen carpenters upon 2 days’ notice, 
non-union men may be employed who will be 
subject to the rules and regulations of the 
union. Master contractors shall have the 
right to work on their contracts. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of 8 hours per day 
or 7 hours at shift work; double time for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 
specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
carpenters $1.90, apprentices—first 500 hours 
$1.07, second 500 hours $1.15, second 1,000 
hours $1.23, third 1,000 hours $1.35, and so 
on to $1.73 for eighth 1,000 hours (an in- 
erease of 10 cents in each case over the 
previous rate). Any member of the union 
working for anyone other than a recognized 
contractor shall charge 45 cents per hour 
more than the above scale. A special rate 
of wages may be established for an employee 
who is handicapped. Carpenters required to 
work on scaffolds or structural steel 50 or 
more feet in height will be paid an addi- 
tional 5 cents per hour for the first 10 feet 
above the 50-foot height and an additional 
0 eents per hour for every 20 feet there- 
after. 
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Off-shift differential: when necessary to 
work 2 or more shifts, men employed 
between 5 p.m. and 8 am. will receive 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Apprentices may be employed in ratio of 
one to 5 journeymen per job; in regard to 
hours, overtime and holidays they will be 
governed the same as journeymen. 

Transportation will be mutually arranged 
between employer and union. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Painters — Saskatoon, Sask.—Certain 
employers and The Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America, Local 1600. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1953, to March 1, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: union shop for new 
employees with maintenance of membership 
for all. No union employee shall work for 
anyone other than the employer who holds 
his unemployment insurance book. 


Hours: from March 1 to September 1, 1953 
—8 per day Monday through Friday, 4 on 
Saturday, a 44-hour week; from September 
1, 1953, to March 1, 1954, Saturday will not 
be included in the standard working week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of above daily hours, double time for 
all work between 5 p.m. Saturday and 8 a.m. 
Monday. Hight specified days and any other 
day proclaimed by provincial or federal 
statute will be recognized as statutory holi- 
days. No work shall be performed on 
Labour Day without special permission from 
the union. 


Hourly wage rates: for journeymen $1.50 
(previously $1.40) from March 1 to Septem- 
ber 1, 1953; thereafter $1.60 Established 
spray painters will receive a premium of 10 
cents per hour. On all work performed from 
swing stages, scaffolds, bosun’s chair, window 
jacks or safety belts over 40 feet from the 
ground and involving unusual hazards a 
premium of 15 cents per hour will be paid. 
Foremen and recognized charge hands in 
charge of more than 3 men will receive 10 
cents per hour extra. 

Off-shift differential: when work cannot be 
properly done during the regular working 
hours, it may be performed after such hours 
at single rates plus 10 cents per hour. After 
8 hours, overtime rates shall apply. 

Out-of-town work: men working out of 
town will have their fare and expenses paid. 
Travelling time up to 8 hours in any 24-hour 
period will be paid for at straight time. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
grievances. 


Transportation, Storage, Communication 


Cartage—Province of Ontario—Hendrie and 
Company Limited and The Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 

1, 1952, to December 1, 1953, and thereafter 


until revised or superseded by mutual agree- 
ment or termination on 60 days’ notice. 


Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
coming within the scope of the agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
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in excess of the assigned hours and for work 
on Sundays, double time for work on 8 
(previously 7) specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: employees with less 
than 3 years’ service will be granted one 
week per year; after 3 years’ service 14 
weeks and after 5 years’ service 2 weeks per 
year. 

Hourly wage rates: truck drivers $1-262 
to $1-422, tractor drivers $1:358 to $1-512; 
yardmen, machinery crew (helpers), ware- 
housemen $1-262 to $1-326; mechanics $1°519, 
carpenters $1-493, painters $1-647, bodymen 
$1-699, horse van drivers $1-358, crane oper- 
ator $1:968, crane driver $1-422, watchmen 
$1-078, night loaders regular rates plus 5 
cents. (The above rates are from 14:8 to 
19-4 cents per hour higher than the rates 
provided in the previous agreement.) 

Uniforms: the company will supply hats, 
smocks and overalls or comparable uniforms 
to the individual employee not oftener than 
every 6 months. In the case of employees 
with less than 3 years of consecutive service 
the company will bear one-half, and in the 
case of employees with 3 or more years’ 
consecutive service, the full cost of such 
uniforms. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Grain Elevators—lort William and Port 
Arthur, Ont—Certain terminal grain 
elevator companies and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Local 650. 


Agreement, following conciliation, to be in 
effect from January 1, 1953, to December 31, 
1953. 

Check-off: compulsory for all new employees 
after being in the service for an aggregate 
of 3 months within a year and for “all 
present employees except present employees 
not now members of the union.” (Previous 
agreement provided for a voluntary revok- 
able check-off.) 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week (previously 6 days a week, a 
48-hour week). Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 40 hours per week and 
for work on Saturdays (except that an 
employee who is off work voluntarily during 
the week will be paid straight time for work 
on Saturday) and on 2 specified unpaid 
holidays; double time for work on Sundays 
and on 6 specified paid holidays. The above 
provision regarding overtime pay for work 
on Saturdays is retroactive to August 1, 
1952. Monthly-rated employees will be paid 
extra at pro rata rates for all overtime and 
for work on 8 specified holidays. If meal 
time is not allowed at the usual time and 
is worked it will be paid for at the overtime 
rates. Except in case of emergency, no 
employee shall be required to work more 
than 114 hours in any one shift. All 
employees will work such overtime as a 
company may deem necessary to carry out 
its operations, but not more than 74 hours 
after 5 p.m. in any one week. No overtime 
shall be worked after 5 p.m. on Saturday 
except to finish loading a boat and then not 
to exceed one hour. 

Vacations with pay: monthly-rated 
employees with one or more years of service 
and hourly-rated employees who have worked 
not less than 46 weeks in a period of 52 
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consecutive weeks will be granted 2 weeks or, 
if the vacation is taken between December 
30 and March 31 of the next following year, 
3 weeks. 

Wage rates: for ordinary labourers, in- 
cluding shovellers, $1.35 per hour; for all 
other classes of hourly-rated employees, 
including assistant weighmen, electricians’ 
assistant, millwrights’ assistants, cleaner 
men, bin floor men, oilers, etc. $1.40 per 
hour (the previous agreement provided for 
$1.02 and $1.07 per hour, respectively; how- 
ever, for some time prior to the time 
the present agreement was _ negotiated, 
employees were paid 10 cents per hour in 
excess of the wage rates set out in the 
agreement); hourly-rated men appointed to 
act in a supervisory capacity will be paid 
10 cents per hour extra. Monthly-rated 
employees will be paid the adjusted rates of 
pay existing as at December 31, 1952. 

Escalator clause: all employees will be 
paid a cost-of-living bonus of one cent per 
hour for each increase of 14 points in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index above the figure for October 1, 1952. 
Any such increase shall be similarly reduced 
if the index declines. Adjustments will be 
made quarterly (previous agreement did not 
contain an escalator clause). 

Off-shift differential: all employees will be 
paid 5 cents per hour extra for all work 
performed on any other than their regular 
day shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Service 


Municipal Government—T7rail, B.C —The 
Corporation of the City of Trail and 
The Trail and District Civic Workers’ 
Union, Local 343 (TLC). 

Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1953, to January 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees. 
“In no case, however, shall this prohibit or 
prevent the employee from joining or 
quitting the union if he so desires, pro- 
vided such employee shall retain voting 
privileges with reference to ratification of 
collective bargaining agreements.” 

Hours: an average of 44 per week, except 
for office personnel whose hours of work will 
be 74 per day Monday through Friday, 4 
on Saturday; however, during the months 
May to October, inclusive, one-half of the 
office personnel shall work alternate Satur- 
days. Overtime: hourly-rated employees will 
be paid time and one-half for work in excess 
of 8 hours per day and double time for work 
on Sundays or the regular days off. 

Statutory holidays: 7 specified recognized 
holidays will be paid holidays. All work 
performed on any such holiday will be paid 
for at double time and one-half and there 
shall be no deductions made in the salaries 
of any salaried employee on any such 
holiday. 

Vacations with pay: 44 hours after one 
year, 88 hours after 2 years and 132 hours 
after 15 years of service. 

Paid sick leave: for salaried employees one 
day for each month worked, but not exceed- 
ing 12 working days in any one year. 
Unused sick leave will be accumulative. 


i, 


Municipal superannuation: upon assuming 
employment employees may apply, if eligible, 
for superannuation in conformity with the 
Municipal Superannuation Act of British 
Columbia. 


Wage rates: for hourly-rated employees— 
labourers $1.40, grave diggers $2.05, helpers 
$1.44, operators $1.49 to $1.58, repairmen 
$1.62 and $1.67, straw bosses $1.71, trades- 
men (first class) $1.76; basic monthly rates 
for salaried staff—accountant $287.80, 
collector clerk $247.80, cashiers $177.80 and 
$207.80, stenographer $177.80, stenographer 
clerk $167.80, instrument man and draughts- 
man $309, scales attendant $227.80, garbage 
truck operator (including 9 cent garbage 
differential) $309, janitor $256.80. (The 
above hourly rates are 10 cents per hour 
and the monthly rates $19 per month higher 
than the previous rates.) New salaried 
employees will receive an increase of $10 
per month after a 6-month probationary 
period (in the case of experienced new 
employees after a 3-month probationary 
period) with an annual increase of $10 per 
month over a 3-year period for each year 
of service. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a joint safety 
committee. 


Scientific Services—Chalk River—Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited and Atomic 
Energy Allied Council (AFL), compris- 
ing eight AFL-TLC Unions. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to March 31, 1955, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 


Hours, effective April 27, 1953: for day 
workers (except bus drivers)—84  (pre- 
viously 9) per day Monday through Friday, 
a 42-hour week; for shift workers—8 per 
day, 6 days a week; however, in order to 
reduce their hours from 48 to an average 
of approximately 45 per week, shift workers 
will be allowed one extra day off for each 
17 days worked. The parties will consider 
the implementation of the 40-hour week for 
day workers and the 42-hour week for shift 
workers in the next agreement. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
above daily hours, for work on Sundays or 
the alternate day of rest and, in the case 
of day workers, for work on Saturdays; 
double time and one-half for all work on 
9 paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
and 2 weeks after 2 years of continuous 
service; employees with less than one year’s 
continuous service will be entitled to one 
day after 3 months, 2 days after 4 to 5 
months, 3 days after 6 to 7 months, 4 days 
after 8 to 9 months and one week after 10 
to-12 months with pay equal to 2 per cent 
of their earnings. Employees with less than 
3 months’ service will receive 2 per cent of 
their earnings but they will not be given 
vacation leave. An employee who has com- 
pleted 6 months of continuous service may 


be granted up to 3 days’ special leave with 
pay on the death of a close relative or on 
the marriage of the employee, if male. 


Wages: effective April 27, 1953, the hourly 
rates were increased by an amount sufficient 
to maintain for employees on the shorter 
hours the same take-home pay as_ they 
enjoyed under the previous longer hours. 
The rates for certain classifications are now 
as follows: mechanical services—tool and die 
maker $1.92, machinist $1.68 and $1.79, mill- 
wright $1.69 and $1.80, electrician $1.72 and 
$1.82, instrument mechanic $1.61 to $1.80, 
carpenter $1.63 and $1.74; bricklayer, main- 
tenance mechanic $1.56 and $1.66; layout 
man (machine shop), welder $1.66 and $1.77; 
sheet metal worker, leadburner $1.65 and 
$1.76; trades helper $1.20 and $1.25, truck 
driver (heavy) $1.48, lift tractor operator 
$1.32; transportation services—automotive 
mechanic $1.68 and $1.74; bus operator $1.33, 
stand by rate 67 cents; truck driver, oiler 
and greaser $1.28; labour services—laundry 
operator $1.25, janitor $1.15, labourer $1.14; 
general services—contamination monitor 
$1.36, decontamination operator $1.15 and 
$1.23, animal attendant $1.27, seamstress 86 
cents, maid 79 cents. A lead hand is paid 
10 cents per hour or 8 per cent of hourly 
rate, whichever is the greater, more than 
the rate for his classification. Effective 
April 1, 1954, all hourly rates will be in- 
creased by 4 cents per hour. Should any 
substantial raise occur in living costs, the 
Council may, upon 15 days’ notice, be pro- 
vided an opportunity to discuss the increased 
costs with the company. 

Off-shift differential: employees on the 
evening shift will be paid 6 cents, and those 
on the night shift 9 cents per hour extra. 

Welfare plans: the company agrees to pay 
half the cost of the Ontario Blue Cross 
Surgical-Obstetrical-Medical and Compre- 
hensive Hospital Care Plan and also of the 
Sickness and Accident Indemnity plan of a 
specified assurance company. 

Pension plan: the company agrees to 
establish a retirement plan during the term 
of this agreement on the following basis: 
each participating employee will contribute 
5 per cent of his earnings and the company 
will contribute a like amount. Providing 
an employee contributes to the plan the 
amount which he has to his credit in the 
company savings fund (Retirement Fund) at 
the date of introduction of the pension plan, 
the company agrees to contribute a like 
amount. The actual details of the plan are 
to be worked out by a joint committee. 


Apprentices: the two parties will establish 
a joint committee to develop a mutually 
satisfactory apprenticeship training program. 

Seniority: the skill and experience of an 
employee and his capacity to perform the 
required task shall be the determining 
factors in all cases of transfer, promotion, 
and the increase or decrease in the working 
forces; where these are deemed equal 
between two or more employees seniority 
shall be the determining factor. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the setting up of a labour-management 
production committee. 


———————————— 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of the terms of two new agree- 
ments, the repeal of one, the correction of 
two as well as the correction of a previous 
request for an amendment, and the amend- 
ment of eight others. 

In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: a correction to the request 
for the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Trois Riviéres 
and the correction of the agreement for 
metal trades at Quebec published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, issue of June 20; 
the repeal of the agreement for retail stores 
at Coaticook and the amendment of the 
agreement for barbers and hairdressers at 
St. Hyacinthe in the issue of July 11. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Hull and retail stores at Roberval were 

“published June 20. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
corrugated paper box industry, for the 
ladies’ cloak and suit industry and for the 
paint manufacturing industry in the prov- 
ince, for truck drivers at Montreal and 
for retail stores at Richmond were gazetted 
June 27; for building trades at St. 
Hyacinthe and at Trois Riviéres in the 
issue of July 4. A request for a new 
agreement for the building trades at 
Montreal and requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for retail food stores 
at Quebee, for building trades at Montreal 
and for the building materials industry in 
the province were gazetted July 11; a 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazette monthly since 
June 1934, 
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request for a new agreement for retail 
stores at St. Félicien was gazetted July 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, 
District. 


An Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted June 27 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June 1947, p. 826; Jan-Feb. 1948, p. 51, 
Nov., p. 1245; Oct. 1949, p. 1246; April 1952, 
p. 449, and previous issues). 


Minimum weekly wage rates for journey- 
men and apprentices, which are increased 
by $3 per week, are now as follows: first 
baker, first pastry-cook $48; second baker, 
second pastry-cook $44; third baker and 
other journeymen, third pastry-cook and 
other journeymen $41; apprentices from $24 
in first year to $32 in third year. 


Trois Rivieres and 


Ladies’ Cloak and Suit Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted June 27 extends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug. 1949, p. 987; Jan. 1950, p. 77; April 
1951, p. 543; Jan. 1953, p. 97, and previous 
issues) to June 30, 1954. 


Sheet Metal Manufacturing, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated June 30 and 
gazetted July 11 extends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug. 1952, p. 1084) and another published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, December 20, 
1952, to August 1, 1953. 


Construction 
Building Trades, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted June 27 extends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June 1952, p. 781; March 1953, p. 432, 
April, p. 582, May, p. 728, June, p. 886) to 
October 1, 1953. 

Another Order in Council dated June 30 
and gazetted July 11 further amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
by the addition of a Part “D” governing 
plasterers to be in effect until April 1, 1955. 
New working conditions for this trade are 
now as follows:— 


Plasterers 


Overtime: double time for work between 
10 pm. and 8 am. and on Saturdays. 
(General conditions of the main agreement 
provide time and one-half for work in excess 
of regular hours and between 10 p.m. and 

am.; double time on Sundays and 
holidays.) 

Minimum hourly wage rate for journey- 
men plasterers for a regular work week of 


40 hours is $2 (an increase of 10 cents) ; 
rates for apprentices range from 50 to 85 
per cent of journeymen’s rates. 


Other provisions include compensation of 
at least two hours’ pay at regular rates for 
plasterers and apprentices who report to 
work at the request of their employer or 
to continue work in progress and who are 
notified that, for reasons beyond his control, 
no work may be performed; compensation 
for travelling time is also provided. 


With the exception of the working con- 
ditions outlined above the general conditions 
of the main agreement continue to apply. 


Structural Iron Industry (Erectors), Provy- 
ince of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted. June 27 extends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Noy. 1952, p. 481; Jume 1953, p. 886) to 
September 1, 1953. 


Building Trades, St. Jérome. 


An Order in Council dated June 30 and 
gazetted July 11 amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (1L.G., 
Jan. 1952, p. 56, April, p. 453, June, p. 782; 
June 1953, p. 911, and previous issues). 


Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications in the county of Terrebonne 
are ten cents per hour higher as follows: 
bricklayer, mason (including cutter on the 
job) $1.55; carpenter-joiner $1.40; plasterer 
$1.35; labourer $1; plasterer’s, bricklayer’s 
and mason’s helpers $1.10. 


A new scale of minimum rates for certain 
classifications in the county of Labelle is 
included as follows: carpenter-joiner $1.25; 
labourer 90 cents; carpenter $1.15; painter 
$1.10; watchman (night and day) $25 per 
week. (The above rates in the county of 
Labelle are ten cents per hour higher for 
carpenter-joiner and labourer, unchanged for 
watchmen, and the classifications carpenter 
and painter are included for the first time.) 


Minimum rates for apprentices with the 
exception of those engaged in the structural 
iron industry, ete., are increased by ten 
cents per hour. 


Building Trades, Quebec District. 


An Order in Council dated June 30 and 
gazetted July 11 makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement between “L’Association 
des Constructeurs de Québec”; The Corpora- 
tion of Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
of the Province of Quebec (Quebee and 
District Section); The Corporation of 
Master Electricians of the Province of 
Quebee (Quebec and District Section); and 
“Le Conseil des Métiers de la Construction 
des Syndicats catholiques nationaux de 
Québec, ine.” Agreement to be in effect 
from July 11, 1953 until April 30, 1954, 
SReroRAbes from year to year, subject to 
notice. 


Industrial jurisdiction: 1t applies to all 
construction, building and engineering oper- 
ations including bridge construction opera- 
tions carried out for the Public Works 
Department. It also governs all operations 
of the ornamental iron and bronze trades 
as well as tinsmith-roofers both on the job 
or in the shop. It does not apply to cities, 
towns and municipal corporations in as much 
as repair or maintenance work on their own 


buildings is concerned, as well as construc- 
tion, rebuilding or maintenance work on 
aqueducts, sewers, etc., and other works of 
a similar nature performed under their 
immediate control. However, the agreement 
applies to contractors or subcontractors 
carrying on the same operations on their 
behalf or by the job for the said cities, 
towns, ete. It does not apply to steam 
railroad companies in the case of operations 
performed by the maintenance men of the 
system already covered by a collective agree- 
ment with the companies; it does not apply 
to road operations carried out for the Roads 
Colonization or Mines Department of the 
provincial Government; to mining opera- 
tions including operation and maintenance 
of all shops in connection therewith, nor 
to logging operations as well as the opera- 
tions of pulp, paper and sawmills. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Quebec the counties of Quebec, Portneuf, 
Montmorency, Charlevoix, Lévis, Lotbiniére, 
Dorchester, Mégantic, Beauce, Bellechasse, 
Montmagny, L’Islet, Kamouraska, as well as 
the city of Riviére-du-Loup and the munici- 
palities of Notre-Dame-du-Portage and St. 
Antonin of the county of Riviére-du-Loup. 
It is divided into three zones: Zone I, the 
cities of Quebec, Lévis, Lauzon, Sillery and 
the towns of Saint-Foy, Chateau-d’Kau, 
Quebec-West, Charlesbourg, Beauport, Mont- 
morency, Courville and the municipalities of 
St. Romuald d’Etchemin, St. Télesphore, 
Charny, and other neighbouring municipali- 
ties, as well as the city of Thetford Mines 
and the town of Black Lake; Zone II, the 
city of Riviére-du-Loup and the following 
municipalities of the county of Charlevoix: 
La Malbaie, Pointe-au-Pic, Cap-a-l’Aigle, 
Clermont and within a radius of two miles 
of their limits; Zone III, the territory not 
included in the preceding two Zones. (The 
previous agreement included the territory 
comprising the town of Rimouski and _ the 
counties of Témiscouata and Matane which 
are now governed by the new agreement for 
the building trades at Rimouski; the county 
of Charlevoix is added to the territorial 
jurisdiction of the present agreement.) 


Hours: Zone I—8 per day, Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, 44 per week for 
skilled workers; 48 per week for labourers; 
Zones II and III—48 per week. It is 
permissible to work 9 hours per day during 
the summer months providing the number 
of working hours at regular rates do not 
exceed the weekly totals shown above, and 
providing no work is done on Saturday 
afternoons; 9 per day, 54 per week for truck 
drivers employed directly by contractors. 
(The above hours are unchanged from those 
previously in effect.) However, in the con- 
struction of streets, roads, ete. weekly hours 
are reduced from 60 to 55 per week without 
daily limitation. Provision is made for shift 
work. 


Overtime: time and one-half till midnight; 
double time between midnight and 7 a.m., 
on Sundays and any of 9 specified holidays. 
On street, road construction, ete., overtime 
rates are applicable only for work in excess 
of 55 hours per week. (Overtime provisions 
are unchanged.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates in Zones I, 
II and III are increased by 5 cents per 
hour with the exception of those rates for 
enginemen (stationary and portable), tile 
and marble layers, junior journeymen tile 
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and marble layers and terrazzo polishers 
(dry) which are now 10 cents per hour 
higher. New minimum rates for certain 
classifications are now as follows: brick- 
layers, plasterers, masons, stonecutters (on 
construction) $1.65 in Zone I, $1.40 in 
Zone II, $1.30 in Zone III; carpenter- 
joiner, tinsmith-roofer, chief operator (steel 
wool insulation, blower method), asbestos 
insulation mechanic, tile and marble layers 
$1.45 in Zone I, $1.30 in Zone II, $1.20 
in Zone III; labourer, mortarmaker, plaster 
pourer, hod carrier, helper (steel wool in- 
sulation blower) $1.10 in Zone I, 95 cents 
in Zone II, 85 cents in Zone III; painter, 
terrazzo layer $1.40 in Zone I, $1.25 in 
Zorle II, $1.15 in Zone III; joint pointer, 
cement finisher, carpenter (junior journey- 
man), reinforcing steel erector $1.35 in 
Zone I, $1.25 in Zone II, $1.15 in Zone 
III; ornamental iron and bronze worker 
(mechanic or blacksmith) $1.40 in Zone I, 
$1.30 in Zone II, $1.20 in Zone III; terrazzo 
polisher (dry), drill operator $1.30 in Zone 
T Siclb sin «Zones LL, wS1.05 vin Zone Lulz 
terrazzo polisher (wet) $1.25 in Zone I, 
$1.10 in Zone II, $1 in Zone III; truck 
drivers 85 cents per hour ($40 per week) 
in Zone I, $1.05 in Zone II (exclusive of 
Riviére-du-Loup), 95 cents in Zone III 
(exclusive of those areas of Charlevoix 
county included in Zone II). Minimum rates 
for watchmen (night and day, Sundays and 
holidays) 72 hours per week remain 
unchanged at 75 cents per hour in Zones I 
and II, 70 cents in Zone III. Minimum 
weekly rates for permanent employees are 
as follows: Zone I—journeymen (skilled 
workers) $52, Zones II and III—$47; Zone I 
—labourers $39, Zones II and III—$38; in 
Charlevoix county (Zones II and III) 
skilled workers $50, labourers $42 per week. 
(The provision re Charlevoix county is new; 
other rates for permanent employees are 
unchanged.) All workers living in Zone I 
and working in Zones II and III will be 
paid the rates of Zone I; employees living 
in Zone II and working in Zone III will 
be paid the rates of Zone II. 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of weekly wages to all 
construction employees. 

Other provisions of this agreement include 
regulations governing apprenticeship condi- 
tions and travel and board expenses. 


Pipe Mechanics and Electricians 

Special provisions governing pipe mechanics 
and electricians are as follows:— 

Industrial jurisdiction governs all opera- 
tions in the construction, repair, installation 
of pipe, plumbing and heating systems, and 
electrical installations and equipment as 
defined in chapters 173 and 172, respectively 
(Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1941). 

Hours: Zone I, 44 per week; Zones II and 
III, 48 per week. Workers employed on 
contracts carried out at the Canadian 
Arsenals Limited may work 9 hours per day, 
Monday through Friday, at regular rates, all 
year round. Provision is made for double 
shift system. 

Overtime: time and one-half between 
6 pm. and midnight; double time between 
midnight and 7. a.m. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: contractors 
(personal services) — pipe mechanics 
(plumbers, pipe fitters, refrigeration, oil 
burner), electricians $2.20 in Zone I, $1.85 
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in Zone II, $1.75 in Zone III; journeymen 
pipe mechanics (plumbers, etc.), journeymen 
electricians, pipe welders $1.45 in Zone I, 
$1.25 in Zone II, $1.15 in Zone III; junior 
journeymen pipe mechanics (plumbers, etc.) 
first year $1.30 in Zone I, $1.10 in Zone II, 
$1 in Zone III. (The above rates are 10 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect for contractors (personal services), 
and 5 cents per hour higher for other 
workers in Zone I; in Zones II and III 
rates are unchanged.) 

Vacation with pay: one week, each year, 
with pay equal to 2 per cent of wages earned 
during the first 44 hours of work each week. 

Unless otherwise stipulated the general 
clauses of the main agreement also apply to 
the trades governed by this section. 

Another Order in Council dated July 8 
and gazetted July 18, corrects the previous 
Order in Council for this industry, 
summarized above, by replacing the name 
“St. Charles-de-Charlesbourg” by the name 
“VOrsainville’ in Zone I of the territorial 
jurisdiction. : 


Building Trades, Rimouski. 


An Order in Council dated July 8 and 
gazetted July 18 makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement for this industry 
between “L’ Association des Constructeurs du 
Bas St-Laurent inc.” and “Le Syndicat 
Catholique des Métiers de la Construction 
de Rimouski, inc.” Agreement to be in 
effect from July 18, 1953, until April 30, 
1954, thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 


Industrial jurisdiction is similar to that 
shown above in the agreement governing the 
building trades for the district of Quebec. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the coun- 
ties of Riviére-du-Loup (excluding the city 
of Riviére-du-Loup and the municipalities of 
Notre-Dame-du-Portage and St. Antonin), 
Témiscouata, Rimouski, Matane and Mata- 
pédia. It is divided into three zones as 
follows: Zone I, the town of Rimouski and 
the municipalities of N.-D. du Sacré-Ceur, 
Rimouski-Ouest (Ste-Odile), Rimouski-Est 
(St. Yves): Zone II, the towns of Mont- 
Joli and Matane; Zone III, territory not 
included in preceding two zones. (The 
above territory, with exception of the county 
of Matapédia, formerly governed by the 
agreement for the building trades, district 
of Quebec.) 


Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturday, 50 hours 
per week. Provision is made for shift work. 

Overtime: time and one-half between 
6 p.m. and midnight; double time between 
midnight and 7 a.m. and on Sundays or any 
of 84 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications are as follows: bricklayer, 
mason, plasterer, stonecutter (on construc- 
tion job) $1.45 in Zone I, $1.40 in Zone II, 
$1.30 in Zone III; carpenter-joiner, tin- 
smith-roofer, ornamental iron and _ bronze 
(mechanic or blacksmith), chief operator 
(steel wool insulation blower), asbestos in- 
sulation mechanic $1.35 in Zone I, $1.30 in 
Zone II, $1.20 in Zone III; carpenter-joiner 
(junior journeyman one year), joint pointer, 
cement finisher, painter, reinforcing steel 
erector, tile, marble and terrazzo setters $1.30 
in Zone I, $1.25 in Zone II, $1.15 in Zone 
IIT; tinsmith-roofer (junior journeyman, one 
year), ornamental iron and bronze (junior 


journeyman, one year), floor scraper, 
polisher, etc., assistant operator (steel wool 
insulation blower), shovel, tractor or crane 
operators $1.25 in Zone I, $1.20 in Zone II, 
$1.10 in Zone III; labourer, mortarmaker, 
plaster pourer, hod carrier, mixer or com- 
pressor operator (under 7 cubic feet) $1 in 
Zone I, 95 cents in Zone II, 85 cents in Zone 
III; watchmen (night and day) maximum 
72 hours per week 80 cents in Zones I and 
II, 75 cents in Zone III; truck drivers 
employed directly by contractors 85 cents 
per hour ($40 per week) in Zone I only. 
Employees living in Zone I and working in 
Zones II or III will be paid the rates of 
Zone I; those living in Zone II and working 
in Zone III will be paid the rates of Zone II. 
Vacation with pay: all construction workers 
are entitled to one week’s vacation with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of weekly wages. 
_ Other general provisions of this agreement 
include regulations governing apprenticeship 
conditions and travel and board expenses. 


‘ Permanent Employees 
This agreement also provides working 
conditions for permanent employees (main- 


tenance workers) in public buildings, indus- 
trial or commercial establishments. How- 
ever, new construction, reconstruction or 
reinstallation of any unit, in any building, 
will not be maintenance work. It will not 
apply to those permanent maintenance 
workers who are governed by the terms of 
a private collective agreement. Working 
conditions are as follows:— 


Hours: 48 per week without daily limita- 
tion. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: Zone I, 
journeymen (skilled workers) $47; labourers 
$39; Zones II and III, journeymen $43, 
labourer $38. 


Vacation with pay: one week with pay to 
all employees with one year of continuous 
service for the same employer. Vacation 
may be replaced by a compensating bonus, 
if through circumstances beyond his control 
an employer cannot give said vacation to 
his employees. 

Other provisions governing permanent 
workers include regulations covering board 
and lodging as well as sick leave pay. 


Full Employment Sparks Mobility—U.K. Survey 


Full employment promotes labour 
mobility, the findings of an inquiry in 
England and Wales indicate. 

A sample survey of the population of 
male workers aged 18 and over in 1945-49, 
averaging 14-5 million, shows that 11 
million changes of occupation, industry, 
town or region, or changes brought about 


by sickness, injury, unemployment or 
service with the armed forces, were 
experienced. 


In 1930-34, with a male working popula- 
tion only slightly less,* 6-5 million changes 
were experienced. 

The 1945-49 figure includes about 6:5 
million occupational changes and about 5:5 
million changes of industry. 

In 1950, the rate of occupational change 
had dropped to about nine per cent of 
workers per annum, the same as in 1949, 
it is noted, and this may be the normal 
rate of change for the next few years. 

The frequency with which changes of 
occupation are made is mainly the result 
of a great many workers moving com- 
paratively seldom. The average number 
of changes made by the men in the sample 
over their whole working lives was three. 
A third of them had had four occupations 
or more. 


*Including the unemployed. 
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Geographical change was limited mainly 
to change from one town to another in 
the same area. Half the sample had 
worked in one town only throughout their 
working lives and a further quarter in two 
towns only. Only about 21 per cent had 
worked in more than one region. 

Changes have largely been self-compen- 
sating, it is stated. In most occupations 
and industries, losses in one direction have 
been balanced by gains in another. 

The survey was carried out by the Social 
Survey Division of the Central Office of 
Information at the request of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service to discover 
the frequency and character of changes of 
occupation, industry and locality among 
the employed population of England and 
Wales; to compare recent rates and 
patterns with previous ones and ascertain 
the factors associated with change; and to 
suggest to what extent future movements 
of labour could be foreseen or guided. 

Also discussed in the report is job turn- 
over, defined as movement from one 
employer to another, which may or may 
not involve a change of occupation. It is 
concluded that the greater part of change 
of occupation and industry is only inci- 
dental to change of employer. 
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Labour Legislation in Manitoba, 1953 


Fair Employment Practices Act enacted by Manitoba Legislature at 
this year’s session; will be administered by Department of Labour. 
Workmen's Compensation Act and Fair Wage Act among those amended 


The Manitoba Legislature at its 1953 
session, held from February 24 to April 18, 
enacted a Fair Employment Practices Act, 
to be administered by the Department of 
Labour. Applying to employers with five 
or more workers and to trade unions, it 
prohibits discrimination in regard to hiring 
and employment and in regard to trade 
union membership by reason of race, 
national origin, colour or religion. 

Following a legislative inquiry into the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Act was 
amended to incorporate many of the 
changes recommended by the committee, 
including an increase from 66% to 70 in the 
percentage rate of earnings used in com- 
puting compensation. 

Minor amendments were made to the 
Hours and Conditions of Work Act, the 
Remembrance Day Act, the Vacations with 
Pay Act, the Fair Wage Act, the Minimum 
Wage Act and the Shops Regulation Act. 
The 1945 Licensed Practical Nurses Act was 
replaced by a new Act, making certain 
changes which experience had shown to be 
desirable. 


Fair Employment Practices 


The Fair Employment Practices Act, 
which forbids discrimination on the part 
of employers in regard to employment and 
on the part of trade unions in regard to 
membership, by reason of race, national 
origin, colour or religion, is a type of law 
new in Canada. Ontario enacted a Fair 
Employment Practices Act in 1951 and a 
federal Act, applying to all undertakings 
within the jurisdiction of Parliament, pro- 
vided five or more persons are employed, 
went into effect on July 1, 1953. 

The Manitoba Act, which went into force 
on April 18, like the Ontario and federal 
Acts, applies to all employers with five or 
more employees. Domestic servants in pri- 
vate homes are excluded. Neither does 
the Act apply to any organization or cor- 
poration which is operated for exclusively 
charitable, philanthropic, educational, fra- 
ternal, religious or social purposes or to 
foster the welfare of a racial or religious 
group and not for private profit. 
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This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


Designed to provide equality of oppor- 


tunity in employment, the Act makes 
unlawful certain positive acts of discrimina- 
tion. An employer is forbidden to refuse 
to employ or to continue to employ, or 
otherwise to discriminate against, any per- 
son in regard to employment or any term 
or condition of employment because of 
race, national origin, colour or religion, 
unless the refusal is based wpon a bona fide 
occupational qualification. The italicized 
words were added in passage. An employer 
is also forbidden to use an employment 
agency which practises such discrimination. 

With regard to trade union membership, 
the Act forbids a trade union to. exclude 
any person from full membership~ because 
of his race, national origin, colour or reli- 
gion, or, for any of these reasons, to expel, 
suspend, or otherwise discriminate against 
any of its members, or to discriminate 
against any person in regard to his employ- 
ment by any employer. 

Any limitation, specification or expression 
of preference as to race, national origin, 
colour or religion in an advertisement in 
connection with employment is prohibited, 
subject to the same qualification contained 
in the federal Act, that a specification or 
preference which is based upon a bona fide 
occupational qualification is permitted. 

The Act is administered by the Minister 
of Labour through an officer in the Depart- 
ment designated as the Director. A person 
who feels that he has been discriminated 
against may make a complaint in writing 
to the Director, who will assign an officer 
of the Department or some other person 
to inquire into the complaint and to try 
to settle the matter. If he is unsuccessful, 
the Minister, on the recommendation of 
the Director, may set up an industrial 
inquiry commission of one or more persons, 
with the powers of an industrial inquiry 
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commission appointed under the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act. If the commission, 
after investigating the complaint and hear- 
ing all the parties, finds that the complaint 
was a valid one, it must recommend to the 
Minister the course which should be taken, 
which may include reinstatement, with or 
without compensation for loss of earnings. 
When the Minister receives the recommen- 
dations of the commission, he is required 
to furnish a copy to each of the persons 
affected and he may publish the report if 
he sees fit. He may then issue whatever 
order he thinks necessary to carry into 
effect the commission’s recommendations. 


The order issued by the Minister is not 
final but may be appealed within 10 days 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench. The decision 
of the judge is then final and not subject 
to further appeal. A person affected by an 
order of the Minister must comply with it 
unless it is set aside by an appeal. 


The right of an aggrieved person to take 
court action regarding alleged discrimina- 
tion is retained. As introduced, the Bill 
permitted an aggrieved person to seek 
redress both by court action and by making 
written complaint to the Director but pro- 
vided that court action was to take priority 
over the conciliation procedure laid down 
in the Act. If a person had commenced 
court proceedings, he could not make a 
complaint until the court case was con- 
cluded and if, before going to court, he had 
made a complaint, action on the complaint 
could not be proceeded with until the court 
case was settled. As passed, the Act states 
that the person must choose between enter- 
ing upon court proceedings and making a 
complaint to the Director. 

Fines up to $100 for an individual and up 
to $500 for a corporation, trade union, 
employers’ organization or employment 
agency may be imposed, on summary con- 
viction, for a contravention of the Act. 
In addition, an employer convicted of hav- 
ing suspended, laid off, transferred or dis- 
charged an employee contrary to the Act 
may be required by the court to reinstate 
him and pay him the equivalent of the 
wages he would have earned had he not 
been suspended, laid off, transferred or 
discharged. A prosecution for an offence 
under the Act may be instituted only with 
the written consent of the Minister. 

The Act protects a person who lays a 
complaint from retaliatory action. It for- 
bids an employer or trade union to dis- 
charge, expel, or otherwise discriminate 
against any person because he has made a 
complaint, given evidence or assisted in 
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any way in respect of the initiation or 
prosecution of a complaint or other pro- 
ceeding under the Act. 

The Minister is given authority to under- 
take such inquiries and other measures as 
appear advisable to him to promote the 
purposes of the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Most of the recommendations of the 
Special Select Committee of the Legisla- 
ture appointed last year to inquire into 
and report upon the adequacy of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and its adminis- 
tration were adopted by the Legislature 
at its 1953 session. These recommendations, 
made by the Committee after hearing 
representations and receiving briefs from 
interested persons and organizations, were 
23 in number and proposed various amend- 
ments to the Act and certain administrative 
changes. Of primary importance were the 
recommendations for an increase in the 
percentage rate of compensation for dis- 
ability, for the payment of all. widows, 
irrespective of when they were awarded 
compensation, at the present rate of $50 a 
month, and for higher monthly payments 
for children dependants. In line with the 
1952 British Columbia Sloan Report, the 
Committee recommended that an advocate 
be appointed to represent the workman in 
cases where he is not satisfied with the 
disposition of his claim. 

The amendments went into effect when 
they were assented to on April 18. 

The rate of compensation for disability 
was increased from 66% per cent to 70 
per cent of average earnings. The same 
rate applies with respect to the compen- 
sations payable in death cases. The maxi- 
mum amount of compensation which may 
be paid, exclusive of the allowance for 
burial expenses and of the lump sum of 
$100 paid to the widow, is now 70 per cent 
of the workman’s average monthly earnings. 
The percentage rate in Manitoba is the 
same as that in effect in British Columbia 
and Quebec; in four provinces, Alberta, 
Ontario, Prince Edward Island and Sas- 
katchewan, the rate is 75 per cent; in the 
remaining three provinces, the rate is 663 
per cent. No change was made in the 
wage ceiling, which remains at $3,000 a 
year. 

The maximum amount allowed for burial 
expenses was increased from $150 to $200, 
the amount payable in five other provinces, 
and the limitation of $100 formerly placed 
on the amount to be spent by the Board 
for transporting the body to the workman’s 
usual place of residence was removed. The 
Board is now authorized to pay the total 
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cost of transporting the body of a workman 
killed in Manitoba to his home in the 
province or to any other place in the 
province approved by the Board. Where 
the body has to be moved for burial either 
to or from a point outside the province, 
the Board may, in its discretion, pay part 
of the necessary expenses. 

In recommending that the monthly pay- 
ments of all widows receiving compensation 
according to earlier scales of benefit should 
be brought up to the present level of 
$50 a month, the Legislative Committee 
followed the example set by the Alberta 
Legislature in 1952 after a similar inquiry. 
It was enacted that, from April 18, 1953, 
any invalid widower or widow receiving 
compensation, irrespective of when the 
accident occurred or of the date of the 
award of compensation, should receive 
whatever additional sum is necessary to 
bring his or her monthly payment up to 
$50 and the sums necessary to pay the 
increased pensions are to be levied and 
collected from employers within Part I 
of the Act. 

A substantial increase was provided for 
in children’s allowances. For those in the 
care of a remaining parent the monthly 
pension was raised from $12 to $20 and for 
orphans from $20 to $30. These allowances 
are payable to the age of 16. 

The maximum and minimum _ limits 
placed by the Act on the total amount of 
compensation payable to dependants in 
death cases were also increased. As noted 
above, the maximum was increased from 
66% per cent of the workman’s average 
monthly earnings to 70 per cent. The mini- 
mum compensation payable to a dependent 
widow and one child was raised from $12.50 
a week to $70 a month, and to a widow 
and two or more children, from $15 a week 
to $90 a month. 

A change was made with respect to 
vocational training which the Board has 
authority to provide in order to prepare 
an injured workman for another occupation 
to which he may seem adapted and which 
is likely to increase his future earning 
capacity. In accordance with the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, the cost of such 
vocational training is no longer to be taken 
from the reserve set aside for the work- 
man’s compensation but is to be borne by 
the Board. For this purpose, the Board 
was authorized to spend up to $10,000 a 
year. In the Acts of all provinces except 
Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatche- 
wan, a limit is placed on the Board’s annual 
expenditure for rehabilitation work, vary- 
ing from $5,000 a year in Prince Edward 
Island to $100,000 in Ontario and Quebec. 
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Several amendments, also incorporating 
recommendations of the Committee, make 
the benefits of the Act applicable to more 
persons. As in Alberta, British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan, a common-law wife may 
now receive benefits under the Act. If there 
is no widow, a common-law wife may, at 
the discretion of the Board, be paid the 
compensation normally granted to a widow 
if she lived with the workman during the 
entire period of the three years immediately 
preceding his death. Her compensation 
payments cease if she marries. Clerical 
workers not exposed to the hazards incident 
to the employment who were formerly 
excluded from the Act may now be brought 
under the Act by application of the 
employer, if approved by the Board. 

Members of the employer’s family are, 
as before, covered by the Act only if an 
application is made by the employer to 
have them brought within it. An amend- 
ment makes it clear that the members of 
the employer’s family, referred to above, 
are those who are employed by him and 
are members of his household. 

An amendment was also made to the 
section of the Act which lays down the 
conditions under which compensation is 
payable for an accident which occurs out- 
side Manitoba. The amendment provides 
that members of a fire brigade or other 
municipal employees who are residents of 
Manitoba and whose work is normally 
performed within Manitoba are eligible for 
compensation for an accident which occurs 
when their duties take them outside the 
province. 

The definition of “learner” was amended. 
“Learners” were brought under the Act in 
1950 and since that time have been brought 
under the Acts of four other provinces. 
A “learner” is now defined in the Manitoba 
Act as a person not under contract of ser- 
vice who becomes subject to the hazards 
of an industry within the scope of Part I 
for the purpose of undergoing training or 
probationary work as a preliminary to 
employment. The words restricting the 
training or probationary work to that 
“specified or stipulated by the employer” 
were struck out. ; 

Another amendment which liberalized the 
terms of the Act had to do with compensa- 
tion for hernia. Compensation is payable 
for hernia caused by a strain or other 
accident arising out of employment, pro- 
vided certain conditions are fulfilled. It is 
also payable in the case of a pre-existent 
hernia which becomes strangulated as a 
result of an industrial strain or accident. 


An amendment, recommended by the Com- 
mittee, permits the Board to pay compen- 
sation for the aggravation of a pre-existing 
hernia. In such a case the Board may, in 
its discretion, order payment of the claim 
or part of the claim. 


With respect to the medical treatment 
provided for the worker by the Board, the 
Act now authorizes the Board to refer a 
workman to a chiropractor or osteopath for 
treatment if it considers such treatment 
advisable. Formerly, such treatment could 
be given only on the request of the injured 
workman. 


An amendment was made to the section 
of the Act which provides for a deduction 
from compensation of any payment, allow- 
ance or benefit which an injured workman 
may receive from his employer and for the 
reimbursement of the employer from the 
Accident Fund for any amount so paid. 
Before being amended, the section referred 
to “any payment, allowance or benefit which 
the workman may receive from his em- 
ployer during the period of his disability, 
including any pension, gratuity or other 
allowance provided wholly at the expense 
of the employer”. Practically the same 
wording is found in the Acts of all provin- 
ces but Ontario and Saskatchewan. The 
new wording, following that of the corres- 
ponding section in the Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan Acts, replaces the phrase “during 
the period of his disability” with the 
phrase “in respect of the workman’s acci- 


dent” and the reference to a pension 
provided wholly by the employer is 
removed. 


Two administrative changes were made, 
one of which provides for the appointment 
of an officer of the Manitoba Department 
of Labour to assist an injured workman 
at his request in preparing and presenting 
his case in a review made by the Board, 
when he is not satisfied with the original 
disposition of his case. The Committee 
suggested that this officer should act in 
a similar capacity to the pensions advocates 
employed by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs to give help to veterans in making 
a claim for pensions before the Canadian 
Pension Commission. 

A further provision requires the two 
members of the Board, other than the 
chairman, to be appointed for a five-year 
term but permits them to be re-appointed 
for a further term or terms. All members 
of the Manitoba Board must retire at the 
age of 75 unless the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council directs otherwise. 


Payment of Overtime 

An amendment to the Hours and condi- 
tions of Work Act regulates the payment 
of overtime in the week in which Remem- 
brance Day occurs. The day is observed 
as a statutory holiday by virtue of the 
Remembrance Day Act and work for gain 
or reward is prohibited except in certain 
essential services. 

The Act limits daily and weekly hours 
to eight and 44 for women and eight and 
48 for men unless time and one-half the 
regular rate is paid after those limits. By 
the 1953 amendment, an employer is not 
required to pay overtime rates for extra 
time worked in the week in which Remem- 
brance Day occurs unless the employee is 
required to work more than 11 hours in a 
day or more than the maximum weekly 
hours fixed by the Act. This provision 
does not apply if Remembrance Day falls 
on a Sunday or on another day on which 
the employee would not normally be at 
work. 

A further amendment extends the cover- 
age of the Act. Since its enactment in 1949 
the Act has applied to the chief industrial 
centres of the province, namely, Winnipeg 
and environs, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, 
Flin Flon and Selkirk. Coverage now 
extends to the local Government Districts 
of Snow Lake and Lynn Lake, two mining 
communities in Northern Manitoba. 


Prohibition of Work on Remembrance Day 


Two amendments were made to the 
Remembrance Day Act. One exempts 
entirely from the Act the publication of 
newspapers, including all work for their 
preparation, printing and_ distribution. 
Formerly, the publication of newspapers 
was included in the list of essential services 
permitted to be carried on on Remem- 
brance Day but only as regards work done 
after 1 p.m. for the preparation of regular 
editions for the next day. 

Since it was passed in 1951, the Act has 
required compensatory time off without 
loss of pay to be granted within 30 days 
either before or after November 11 to any 
employee other than a watchman, furnace 
tender or janitor who is required to work 
on Remembrance Day (under permit from 
the Minister of Labour). The second 
amendment provides that compensatory 
time off with regular pay within 30 days is 
to be granted only in the case of 
employees who are paid at ‘their regular 
rate for working on the holiday. 
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Vacations with Pay 


The Vacations with Pay Act was amended 
to provide for cases where an employer 
loses the employee’s vacation stamp book. 
Since 1948 a stamp system of holiday pay 
credits equivalent to two per cent of the 
wages earned in each regular pay period 
has been in effect in Greater Winnipeg for 
workers in the construction industry. 


The amendment provides that, if an 
employer accepts the employee’s vacation 
stamp book for safekeeping, he must return 
it to the employee on demand. If he is 
unable to do so because of loss, misplace- 
ment or any other reason, he must, within 
a week of the employee’s request, issue 
a new book containing the amount of vaca- 
tion pay stamps affixed to the book at 
the time it was deposited with him and 
all credits subsequently earned by the 
employee. 


Changes in Fair Wage and Minimum Wage Acts 

As the result of a 1953 amendment, the 
Fair Wage Act now provides that an 
employer must keep a register showing the 
name, address and classification of each 
employee and his wage rate, actual earnings 
and daily hours worked during the previous 
12 months and must permit examination of 
the register by the Fair Wage Board or 
any officer of the Department of Labour. 
The Act formerly authorized the Minister 
of Labour to require a contractor to file a 
monthly list showing the names, wage 


rates, wages paid, and wages due and 
unpaid and to certify to its correctness 
upon oath. 

The Minimum Wage Act was also 


amended with respect to the special per- 
mits issued by the Minister of Labour to 
an employer upon application authorizing 
employment of handicapped, inexperienced 
or part-time workers or of apprentices, or 
authorizing employees to work overtime. 
These permits may now be subject to such 
conditions as the Minister may prescribe 
instead of, as formerly, the conditions pres- 
eribed by the Minimum Wage Board with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 

Under both the Fair Wage Act and the 
Minimum Wage Act, only maximum penal- 
ties for breach of the Acts are now laid 
down. Minimum penalties were removed. 
For violation of the Fair Wage Act a maxi- 
mum fine of $100 or imprisonment up to 
three months is provided for while under 
the Minimum Wage Act a maximum fine 
of $300 and/or six months’ imprisonment 
may be imposed. The term allowed within 
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which notice of an appeal against a convic- 
tion must be given under either Act was 
reduced from 30 days to 10 days. 


Closing of Shops 

The Shops Regulation Act was amended 
to empower the administrator of a local 
government district to pass a by-law to 
regulate the hours of closing of shops. The 
Act already makes it mandatory on a 
council of a city, town, village, municipal 
district or rural municipality to pass a 
by-law requiring the closing of any par- 
ticular class or classes of shops at specified 
times and hours within a month after 
receiving a petition signed by three-fourths 
of the occupiers concerned. 


Licensing of Practical Nurses 


A new Licensed Practical Nurses Act 
replaces the Act passed in 1945. Manitoba 
was the first province to enact a law pro- 
viding for the licensing of practical nurses; 
four other provinces have since passed 
similar Acts. 

The new Act provides for the licensing 
and registration of practical nurses and 
prohibits unlicensed persons from practising 
as practical nurses in the province. Where- 
ever a medical practitioner so requires, the 
services of a practical nurse may be per- - 
formed only under the supervision of a 
registered nurse and, if the practical nurse 
is employed in a hospital or other institu- 
tion, she must be supervised by a registered 
nurse at all times. 

The Act is administered by the Minister 
of Health and Public Welfare through an 
advisory council composed of the Deputy 
Minister of Health, the Registrar-Consul- 
tant appointed under the Act, who acts as 
secretary of the Council, the Director of 
Public Health Nursing and 10 other mem- 
bers appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. Included in the membership 
are representatives of the medical profes- 
sion, the Manitoba Association of Regis- 
tered Nurses, the Associated Hospitals of 
Manitoba, and the Manitoba Association of 
Licensed Practical Nurses. 

The Minister is given authority to estab- 
lish one or more schools for the training 
of student practical nurses or to sanction 
the establishment of a school for that 
purpose by a hospital or other institution. 
Formerly, only one central training school 
was provided for. No such school may be 
carried on without the approval of the 
Minister and the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

Where a school is established by the 
Minister, such teaching staff as he may 
deem necessary or advisable may be 


appointed as provided in the Civil Service 
Act. The Minister must give written 
approval for the employment of any 
teacher in any other approved school. 


The function of the advisory council is 
to advise the Minister regarding the estab- 
lishment and staffing of schools, to prescribe 
the curriculum of studies and program of 
training, to determine the length of time 
to be spent in obtaining clinical experience 
and to arrange with hospitals to provide 
such experience, to prescribe the examina- 
tions to be taken by persons applying for 
a certificate of qualification, to issue licen- 
ces, and to suspend, revoke or cancel 
licences and certificates of qualification. 
The council must also consider and investi- 
gate any complaint made against a licensed 
practical nurse and decide whether or not 
there are grounds for suspending, revoking 
or cancelling her certificate of qualification 
or licence. 

It is the responsibility of the Registrar 
to keep a register of all duly enrolled and 
licensed practical nurses and of all student 
practical nurses, to exercise general super- 
vision over approved schools, and, at the 
request of the council, to inspect any 
school or hospital. 

The Act now provides for the issuing of 
a certificate of qualification on the success- 
ful completion of the course of training. 
A person to whom a certificate has been 
issued may, on payment of the prescribed 
fee, apply to the registrar for registration 
‘of the certificate and for enrolment in the 
register. 

A person who is 21 years of age, who 
holds a registered certificate of qualifica- 
tion and who has had the required clinical 
experience may apply for and be granted 
a licence, on payment of the prescribed fee. 
A new provision authorizes the Council to 
issue a licence to a person who furnishes 
proof of having equivalent qualifications 
to those prescribed in the Act for a certi- 
ficate but the council may require such an 
applicant to take a supplementary course 
of training. A special licence may also be 
issued to a person otherwise qualified but 


who is under 21 years old. All licences 
expire on December 31 and are renewable 
on payment of a fee. 


Credit Unions 


An amendment to the Credit Unions Act 
provides for a new central credit union 
organization composed of the present cen- 
tral organization, the Cooperative Credit 
Society of Manitoba Limited, and any 
other similar organization which may be 
imcorporated and approved by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. 

One of the objects of credit union socie- 
ties is to make loans to their members for 
provident or productive purposes. By a 
further amendment, a loan of not more 
than $200 may be made without security, 
rather than $100, as before. 

With respect to fees, the amendment 
authorizes the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make regulations prescribing a 
schedule of fees to be paid to the Govern- 
ment by credit union societies and fixing 
the time and manner of payment. Fees 
are payable to the Minister of Agriculture 
for remittal to the Provincial Treasurer. 


Bill Not Passed 


A private member’s bill which sought to 
amend the Hours and Conditions of Work 
Act, similar to one introduced last year, 
was defeated on the vote for second read- 
ing. It would have provided for a maxi- 
mum work-week of 40 hours for workers 
of both sexes unless time and one-half was 
paid for work performed after this limit. 
The amendment would also have required 
the payment of double time rates instead 
of time and one-half for work done on a 
general holiday. 

A further amendment sought to change 
the weekly rest provisions. The Act at 
present exempts from the weekly rest 
requirement watchmen, janitors and fire- 
men who live in the building in which they 
are employed unless the nature of their 
work is such that it cannot reasonably be 
performed within an average of 10 hours 
of actual work each day. The amendment 
would have changed the 10 hours to eight 
hours. 
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N.B. Local Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


The 50th anniversary of the Saint John Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
No. 36 was observed at the beginning of April at a banquet in Saint John, N.B. 


The special speakers were: Hon. A. E. Skaling, provincial Minister of Labour, and 
James A. Whitebone, a Vice-President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Chairman at the banquet was Joseph A. Dever, President of the local. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds contempt of court sentences imposed 
on B.C. woodworkers for refusing to obey anti-picketing injunction. 
British Columbia court rules interprovincial pipe line not subject 
to provincial law; municipal board must carry out arbitration award 


The Supreme Court of Canada upheld 
the British Columbia courts in imposing a 
sentence for contempt of court on members 
of the woodworkers’ union for refusing to 
obey an anti-picketing injunction. 

In an action arising out of the filing of 
a mechanic’s lien, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal held Trans Mountain 
Pipe Line Company to be within exclusive 
federal jurisdiction and not subject to 
provincial law. In another case the Court 
dismissed an appeal by a municipal board 
against a judgment requiring the board to 
comply with an arbitration award. 

The Appeal Court in Quebec ruled that 
the trial court was right in refusing an 
injunction directed against the Labour 
Relations Board in connection with the 
determination of bargaining rights at 
RCA Victor Limited. 

The Saskatchewan Joint Board of the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (CIO) was held by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench to have been properly 
certified as bargaining agent for a unit of 
retail store employees. 

In Quebec, a parity committee lost an 
action for damages in the Superior Court 
against a clothing manufacturer. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


- .. dismisses union officer's appeal against con- 
viction for defiance of anti-picketing injunction 


A decision given by the Supreme Court 
of Canada on April 28 confirmed the 
sentence imposed for contempt of court 
on Poje, an officer of the International 
Woodworkers of America, and 14 other 
members of the union, as a result of their 
conduct in refusing to obey an anti- 
picketing injunction issued against them 
during the woodworkers’ strike in British 
Columbia in July 1952. 

The British Columbia Supreme Court 
convicted the picketers of contempt of 
court on September 16, 1952, imposing a 
penalty of three months’ imprisonment and 
a $3,000 fine on Poje and one month’s 
imprisonment or a $300 fine on each of the 
other 14 members (L.G., Nov. 1952, 
p. 1489). Their appeal from this judgment 
was dismissed by the Appeal Court of the 
province on October 7 (L.G., Jan., p. 106). 
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An appeal was then brought to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The five members of the 
Court sitting on the case were unanimous 
in the decision to reject the appeal. 

Giving reasons for decision in which the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Rand con- 
curred, Mr. Justice Kellock discussed legal 
theory and practice with respect to con- 
tempt of court arising out of a civil case. 
Contempt proceedings for breach of an 
injunction are of a civil nature and in such 
cases the court acts to enforce the rights 
of the opposite party. However, conduct 
which is a violation of an injunction may 
also possess all the features of criminal 
contempt of court, and in such cases a 
punitive sentence is called for. A con- 
tempt which tends to bring the administra- 
tion of justice into scorn or to interfere 
with the due course of justice, in other 
words a public injury rather than a private 
injury only, is criminal in nature and the 
court may intervene on its own motion to 
punish it. 

Mr. Justice Kellock then reviewed the 
actions of the appellants to see whether 
they did involve criminal contempt of 
court. During the lumber strike, members 
of the woodworkers’ union had established 
a picket line at the entrance to the bridge 
leading to the Government dock in 
Nanaimo, where the MS Vedby was moored 
for the purpose of loading lumber. The 
longshoremen supposed to load the lumber 
refused to cross the picket line. The 
shipping company then obtained an injunc- 
tion which ordered the defendants to 
refrain from picketing the dock, from 
preventing or interfering with the 
loading of the ship and from in- 
terfering with persons seeking to go to 
or from the ship. This order was served 
on Poje and was posted on the bridgehead. 
The woodworkers continued to picket the 
bridge for several days, in spite of repeated 
attempts by the sheriff to make them 
disperse by reading the injunction order 
and warning them that he considered their 
conduct contempt of court. Large numbers 
of picketers gathered at the times when the 
longshoremen were supposed to arrive to 
begin loading, as many as 150 men on one 
occasion, 
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The shipping company moved to commit 
the picketers for disobedience to the in- 
junction, but discontinued action when this 
dispute with the union was settled. The 
Chief Justice of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court then took contempt pro- 
ceedings on his own motion. 

Mr. Justice Kellock held that the Chief 
Justice did have jurisdiction to take such 
action because the conduct constituted a 
criminal contempt of court. In his words:— 

The context in which these incidents 
occurred, the large numbers of men involved 
and the public nature of the defiance of the 
order of the Court transfer the conduct here 
in question from the realm of a mere civil 
contempt, such as an ordinary breach of 
injunction with respect to private rights in 
a patent or trade mark, for example, into 
the realm of a public depreciation of the 
authority of the Court tending to bring the 
administration of justice into scorn. 


He added that the nuisance created by 
the picketers brought them within the 
scope of the Criminal Code but that, over 
and above specific offences, the character 
of the conduct involved a public injury 
amounting to criminal contempt. _ 


Mr. Justice Kerwin and Mr. Justice 
Estey agreed that the appeal should be 
dismissed. They found no substance in the 
appellants’ objections to the procedure of 
the British Columbia Supreme Court, first 
in the issuing of the injunction and later 
in committing the picketers for contempt 
of court. They gave no opinion as to the 
nature of the contempt. 


The appeal of the union members was 
accordingly dismissed. Tony Poje et al 
vy. Attorney-General of British Columbia, 
[1953] 2 DLR 785. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal .. . 


.-.+ holds mechanic’s lien under provincial Act not 
enforceable against an interprovincial pipe line 

The British Columbia Court of Appeal 
ruled May 22 that a mechanic’s lien pro- 
vided for under a provincial act cannot be 
enforced against an interprovincial oil pipe 
line, since it is exclusively under federal 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran gave the facts of 
the case in delivering the judgment of the 
Court. One of the defendant companies, 
Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company, 
was authorized under the provisions of the 
1949 federal Pipe Lines Act to construct 
an oil pipe line from a terminal near 
Acheson in Alberta to a terminal near 
Vancouver in British Columbia. The other 
defendant company, Comstock Midwestern 
Limited, made a contract with the first 
company to construct certain sections of 


the pipe line. This company then sublet 
the clearing, grubbing and grading of 
certain portions of the right of way to 
Campbell-Bennett Limited. This firm of 
contractors maintained that substantial 
sums were owing to it by Comstock 
Midwestern Limited for work done in the 
counties of Westminster, Cariboo and Yale 
in British Columbia and filed a claim 
against the two companies under the 
provincial Mechanics’ Lien Act in each of 
the three counties. 

The matter came before the Appeal 
Court on an appeal from the ruling of a 
Yale county court judge, who held that a 
mechanic’s lien could not be enforced 
against the oil pipe line and that the 
Mechanic’s Lien Act could not be invoked 
to obtain a personal judgment. 


The Appeal Court held that the Trans 
Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company came 
exclusively within federal jurisdiction by 
virtue of the British North America Act, 
which excludes from provincial control 
“Tines of Steam or other Ships, Railways, 
Canals, Telegraphs, and other works and 
Undertakings connecting the Province with 
any other or others of the Provinces, or 
extending beyond the Limits of the Prov- 
ince.” The oil pipe line indisputably con- 
nects the provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia and the portions of the pipe line 
in the two provinces are integrated, con- 
tinuous and essential parts of the whole 
undertaking, which is designed to permit 
the continuous flow of oil from the produc- 
tion sources in Alberta to the refineries 
and market-preparing facilities on the 
British Columbia coast. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran also noted that 
the enactment of the Pipe Lines Act by 
the Parliament of Canada in 1949 showed 
that the problem of distributing the oil 
produced in Alberta was recognized as a 
national responsibility. The Trans 
Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company was 
incorporated by the federal Parliament 
under a special Act in 1951. 

The Court therefore held that a pro- 
vineial authority could not interfere with 
a federal undertaking by enforcing a 
mechanic’s lien. If a lien were enforced 
by a county court, the portion of the pipe 
line within the county would be sold. Such 
a sale would obviously lead to disintegra- 
tion and destruction of the whole inter- 
provincial pipe line. “In short, the juris- 
diction of the province could then be 
invoked to obstruct and defeat an under- 
taking completely outside its jurisdiction 
and solely within the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion.” 
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The plaintiff company sought to obtain 
a personal judgment for the sum of $860,000 
as an alternative to the enforcement of a 
lien. Mr. Justice O’Halloran stated that 
such a judgment would depend for its 
existence on the right to a lien. Since a 
provincial court had no power to enforce 
a lien in this case, no right to an alter- 
native remedy existed. 

The appeal was accordingly dismissed. 
Campbell-Bennett Ltd., v. Comstock Mid- 
western Ltd. and Trans Mountain Oil Pipe 
Line Company, [1953] 8 WWR (NS) 6838. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal .. . 


. confirms judgment requiring municipal board 
to carry out conciliation board’s recommendation 


On April 10 the Court of Appeal of 
British Columbia dismissed the appeal of 
the Saanich Board of Police Commissioners 
from a judgment of the provincial Supreme 
Court requiring the commissioners to carry 
out the recommendations of a conciliation 
board (L.G., May, p. 783). 

The conciliation board had _ been 
appointed under the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act to settle a dispute 
between the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners and the policemen of Saanich. By 
the terms of the British Columbia 
Municipal Act, the report of the Board 
was binding on both parties to the dispute. 
The police commissioners, however, refused 
to accept two changes recommended in the 
report, arguing that the relationship 
between themselves and the policemen was 
not that of employer and employee and 
that therefore the ICA Act had no 
application. 

The employees’ association representing 
the Saanich policemen applied to the 
Supreme Court of the province for an order 
to require the commissioners to carry out 
the board’s recommendations. The Court 
granted the application, holding that, even 
though policemen were not “employees” in 
the usual sense, the Municipal Act made 
the conciliation machinery of the ICA Act 
available to them and specifically provided 
that in a dispute between policemen and a 
board of police commissioners the recom- 
mendations of a conciliation board should 
be binding on both parties. 

The Appeal Court unanimously upheld 
this judgment and dismissed the appeal. 
Saanich Municipal Employees’ Association, 
Local 374, v. Board of Commissioners of 
Police of District of Saanich, [1953]8 WWR 
(NS) 651. 
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Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


... dismisses UE’s claim for injuntion to prevent 
the certification of a rival union at RCA Victor 

The Quebee Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, on April 28 dismissed an 
appeal brought by representatives of the 
United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Local 531, from a 
judgment of the Superior Court dismissing 
an application for an injunction against a 
rival union of electrical workers to prevent 
it from proceeding with an application for 
certification before the Labour Relations 
Board. 

The facts of the case were given by Mr. 
Justice Pratte. In 1946 the United Elec- 
trical Workers local was certified as 
bargaining agent for the employees of 
RCA Victor Limited. That local signed 
several collective agreements with the com- 
pany, the last one on March 30, 1951, to 
be effective for a period of one year. In 
April 1952, a rival union, Local 568 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, applied to the Labour Relations 
Board for certification in place of the 
UEW, claiming to have as members a 
majority of the RCA Victor employees. 
While this application was pending, the 
UEW local brought action for an injunc- 
tion against its rival and against the 
company to restrain the IBEW from 
proceeding with its application. This 
demand for an interlocutory injunction was 
dismissed by the Superior Court; the union 
was now appealing from this judgment. 

The demand for the injunction was 
contested separately by the defendant 
union, by the company, and by 
the Labour Relations Board. Mr. Justice 
Bissonnette dealt only with the submis- 
sions of the Board, which argued that if 
the injunction were issued it would really 
be an injunction against the Board to 
prevent it from exercising its lawful func- 
tions. The court would then be exercising 
the powers which the law confers exclu- 
sively on the Board. The Board also 
maintained that there was no law which 
authorized the issuing of an injunction in 
these circumstances, 

The Superior Court had accepted this 
view, ruling that the Board had exclusive 
powers with respect to the certification of 
unions. It stated that the Labour Rela- 
tions Act prohibited the issuing of a writ 
of injunction against the Board in respect 
of any act relating to the exercise of its 
functions. To grant the _ injunction 
demanded by the union would be only an 
indirect method of preventing the Board 
from dealing with a union’s application for 


certification. The Labour Relations Act 
would lose its effect if an interested party 
could by such a method prevent the Board 
from taking into consideration matters 
within its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Bissonnette agreed that the 
union’s action in bringing an application 
for an injunction against the rival union 
was merely an indirect method of preventing 
the Labour Relations Board from dealing 
with an application for certification. 
Therefore the first question for the Court 
to consider was whether the Board did 
have exclusive jurisdiction to determine 
which of the two unions should be recog- 
nized as bargaining agent. The Labour 
Relations Act gave the Board exclusive 
power to determine whether a union had 
the right to certification and what group 
of employees constituted the bargaining 
unit, to verify the representative character 
of the union by making the necessary 
inquiries, and to issue, refuse, revise or 
revoke certificates of recognition. The 
whole purpose of the Act was that only 
the Board should exercise such powers. 


Accordingly he had no hesitation in 
answering the first question in the 
affirmative. 


The second question was whether under 
the circumstances of the case the Court 
should prevent the Board from exercising 
the powers given it by the Act. The 
Labour Relations Act makes the Board 
immune from prerogative writs and from 
the supervision of the courts. Unless it 
is evident that the Board is about to exceed 
or has exceeded its jurisdiction, it must not 
be interfered with in the exercise of its 
functions. His Lordship considered that 
the IBEW had the right to present its 
demand to the Board and that the Board 
had power to hear and determine the 
application. The other union had no right 
to seek to prevent the Board from exer- 
cising its lawful powers. 


Mr. Justice Bissonnette emphasized that 
the only action the United Electrical 
Workers could take was to plead their case 
before the Labour Relations Board. 

Since the Board did have jurisdiction to 
consider the application for certification, 
the question of whether the Board was 
subject to judicial control if it exceeded its 
jurisdiction did not arise. 

The five judges hearing the case con- 
curred in dismissing the appeal. Walker et 
Autres v. International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers Local 568 et RCA Victor 
Company Limited and Commission des 
Relations Ouvriéres de Québec, [1953] 
Rapports Judiciaires BR Montreal 441. 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench... 


- . - holds labour relations board had jurisdiction 
to certify union joint board as bargaining agent 

The Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s 
Bench on June 23 dismissed the applica- 
tion of the F. W. Woolworth Company for 
a court order to quash the order of the 
Labour Relations Board certifying a bar- 
gaining agent for the company’s employees 
in Weyburn, Sask. 

Mr. Justice Graham gave the facts of 
the case. On January 13, 1953, the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
granted certification to the Saskatchewan 
Joint Board, Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union (CIO), as bar- 
gaining agent for the employees of the 
Woolworth store at Weyburn except the 
manager and assistant manager. ‘The 
company applied to quash the certification 
order by a writ of certiorari, claiming 
that the Board had no jurisdiction to 
certify this organization since it was not 
a trade union within the meaning of the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act. 

To determine whether or not the 
respondent was a trade union within the 
meaning of the Act, Mr. Justice Graham 
referred to the definitions of “labour 
organization” and “trade union” contained 
in Section 2:— 


(8) “labour organization” means any 
organization of employees, not necessarily 
employees of one employer, which has 


bargaining collectively among its purposes. 


(10) “trade union” means a labour organ- 
ization which is not a company dominated 
organization. 


He also quoted Section 3 of the Act, 
which reads :— 

Employees shall have the right to organize 
in and to form, join or assist trade unions 
and to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and the 
representatives designated or selected for the 
purpose of bargaining collectively by the 
majority of employees in a unit appropriate 
for such purpose shall be the exclusive 
representatives of all employees in such unit 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively. 


He then reviewed the provisions of the 
constitution of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union which refer to 
joint boards. The constitution declares 
that a joint board consists of delegates 
elected by each affiliated local union as 
provided by the by-laws of the joint board. 
The international executive board of the 
union may define the jurisdiction of joint 
boards and issue charters to them. The 
function of joint boards is to organize, 
co-ordinate and supervise the activities of 
their affiliated unions. Subject to the 
approval of the international executive 
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board, each joint board may adopt by-laws 
which conform with the provisions of the 
international constitution. Section 2 of 
Article 14 provides that the right to bargain 
collectively for the membership of a local 
union lies with the executive board of the 
local or officers designated by it and with 
the joint board where one exists. 

He noted also that collective bargaining 
was one of the objectives set out in the 
constitution of the Saskatchewan Joint 
Board. He quoted the following clauses 
from its declaration of aims:— 

To co-operate with other labour unions 
or organizations to secure the rights of 


labour and to work for the establishment of 
legislation for the benefit of all who labour. 


To negotiate a collective bargaining agree- 
ment for or on behalf of any Local making 
that request to the Joint Board. 


The company submitted that there was 
no proof before the Labour Relations Board 
that any local union had requested the 
joint board to negotiate a collective agree- 
ment for it. Mr. Justice Graham considered 
that if no such request had been made it 
might give rise to the authority of the 
joint board being questioned within the 
union itself but would not affect the Labour 
Relations Board in the exercise of the 
power conferred on it by the Act to deal 
with applications for certification. 


After examining the constitutions of the 
union and the joint board, His Lordship 
was satisfied that each was a labour organ- 
ization which had collective bargaining 
among its purposes. He considered that, 
whether or not the joint board received 
a request to bargain on behalf of a local, 
collective bargaining was one of the pur- 
poses embraced in the declaration of its 
alms. 


He considered also that while the joint 
board consisted of delegates elected from 
each affiliated local union the delegates 
remained “employees” and the board was 
an “organization of employees” within the 
definition of a labour organization set out 
in the Act. 


Mr. Justice Graham held therefore that 
the joint board was a trade union within 
the meaning of the Act. 

‘The company had questioned before the 
Court the validity of the evidence sub- 
mitted by the union to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board of the number of employees 
who were union members. Cards purport- 
ing to be signed by 12 of the 17 employees 
in the unit were accepted by the Board 
without proof of the signatures. His Lord- 
ship stated that a dishonest person could 
easily attach false signatures to the cards. 
While he did not suggest that this had 
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been done in this case, he gave his opinion 
that the Board should insist that the 
signatures on the membership cards on 
which its judicial decision depends should 
be authenticated in some manner. He 
mentioned that such cards would not be 
accepted as evidence in a court of law 
and stated that this rule of evidence 
was a good one since its non-observance 
could lead to many abuses. 

However, although the company had indi- 
cated to the Board that it would prefer 
to have a representation vote taken among 
the employees, it had made no positive 
attempt to show that the cards were not 
properly signed. His Lordship had in mind 
also that Section 14 of the Act permits the 
Labour Relations Board to accept evidence 
“as in its discretion it may deem fit and 
proper whether admissible as evidence in 
a court of law or not”. He held therefore 
that there was some evidence before the 
Board on which to base the exercise of its 
powers of a judicial nature and that it 
had not exceeded its jurisdiction. 

The application for certcorart was dis- 
missed. F. W. Woolworth Company 
Limited v. Saskatchewan Joint Board, 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, [1953] 9 WWR (NS) 208. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


... finds Quebec Collective Agreement Act doesn’t 
authorize a parity committee to sue for damages 

The Quebec Superior Court, at Montreal 
on November 14, 1952, dismissed an action 
brought by a parity committee against a 
clothing manufacturer for damages and an 
injunction to prohibit the company from 
refusing to allow the committee’s inspectors 
to proceed with their work, and also three 
incidental demands for wages due to the 
company’s employees. The Court dismissed 
the action in damages on the ground that 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act 
entitles a parity committee to bring action 
on behalf of employees for the recovery of 
wages but not to bring an action for 
damages on their behalf. The incidental 
demands were dismissed because they were 
irregularly formed. Even if the action had 
been properly brought, the amount claimed 
was a mere estimate, far too indefinite 
for the Court to accept. 

The judgment was given by Mr. Justice 
Montpetit. He stated that the plaintiff, 
the Joint Committee of the Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing Industry for the Province 
of Quebec, claimed a sum of $7,212.50 in 
damages from the defendant, Dolly Dimple 
Incorporated, and sought an injunction to 
enjoin the company from refusing to 


permit the committee’s inspectors to pro- 
ceed with their work, which is authorized 
by the Quebec Collective Agreement Act. 
In its claim, the committee alleged: “That 
as a result of being unable to file claims 
on behalf of the employees of defendant, 
plaintiff has suffered damages in the amount 
of $7,012.50, being the amounts due the 
employees of defendant...” It claimed an 
additional sum of $200 as damages caused 
by the actions of the company in refusing 
access to the committee’s inspectors, for 
the inspectors’ expenses and wages during 
that time. The injunction sought was to 
order the company to permit the com- 
mittee’s inspectors “to examine the regis- 
tration system ... of an employer... and 
to verify from the employees the rate of 
wage, duration of work, apprenticeship 
system and observance deemed necessary 
as detailed in the Collective Agreement 
Act”. 

The first question considered by the Court 
was whether the plaintiff was entitled to 
claim damages under the Act. The first 
paragraph of Section 20 of the Act states 
that a parity committee has all the rights, 
powers and privileges of an ordinary civil 
corporation which would include the power 
to claim damages in certain cases. For 
instance, a parity committee could sue for 
damages following the violation of con- 
tractual obligations by a  co-contracting 
party or under Section 1053 or 1054 of the 
Civil Code (which make causing damage to 
persons or property an offence). In the 
present case, however, the damages claimed 
were not personal. Except for the $200 
claim, the damages arose only from the 
fact that the company’s employees were 
deprived of the wages to which they were 
entitled under the Act. 

The committee claimed that it could 
bring its action for damages under Section 
20(a) of the Act, which provides that a 
parity committee may :— 


exercise all recourses arising out of the 
decree in favour of employees who have not 
caused a suit to be served within a period 
of 15 days from the due date, and may do 
so, notwithstanding any law to the contrary, 
any opposition, or any express or implied 
renunciation by the employee, and without 
being obliged to establish an assignment of 
claim by the interested party, to put him in 
default, to inform him of the suit, or to 
allege and prove the absence of suit within 
such delay of 15 days or to produce the 
certificate of competency. 


His Lordship stated that this power must 
be construed strictly because it is an 
exception to the rule in the Code of Civil 
Procedure that “a person cannot use the 
name of another to plead”. Was the type 
of recourse the plaintiff sought to exercise 


authorized by the Act or the decree? The 
decree specified the wages and _ cost-of- 
living bonus to be paid to each category of 
employee. Section 12 of the Act states that 
an employee who does not receive the 
proper wages “is entitled to recover the 
wage fixed by the decree”. Neither the 
Act nor the decree, however, authorizes an 
employee to bring an action in damages. 
A parity committee, therefore, under Sec- 
tion 20(a) of the Act may recover wages 
on behalf of an employee but may not 
bring an action in damages, since the 
employee himself does not have that right 
under the Act. Assuming for the purpose 
of discussion that the employees did have 
a common law right to claim damages, the 
parity committee could not exercise that 
right on their behalf since it did not arise 
out of the Act or the decree. The Court 
held therefore that the committee could 
not legally bring the action in damages. 

Mr. Justice Montpetit then dealt with 
the plaintiff's three incidental demands 
claiming a total sum of $22,924.64 from the 
company as the difference between the 
wages required under the decree and the 
actual wages paid to employees of the 
company between September 15, 1950, and 
February 26, 1952. The Court held that 
these demands were irregularly formed 
because they had no legal connection with 
the principal action. The rights in damages 
claimed by the committee in its principal 
action were quite distinct from rights 
based on a difference in wages. For this 
reason the demands must be dismissed. 

His Lordship stated that, even if the 
principal action and the incidental demands 
had been legally formed, he would still have 
had to dismiss them because the plaintiff 
was not able to establish accurately the 
difference in wages and cost-of-living bonus 
to which it claimed the company’s employees 
were entitled. It was evident that only a 
rather small portion of the defendant’s 
production came under the jurisdiction of 
the decree. Yet the statement of the 
amounts due did not show how many of 
the company’s employees were engaged at 
work coming under the decree for the 
whole or part of the period specified. It 
was therefore impossible for the Court to 
establish the amount due. The committee’s 
own witnesses admitted that the amount 
claimed in the principal action was a mere 
estimate. 

The Code of Civil Procedure provides 
that the losing party must pay all court 
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costs unless the Court orders otherwise. 
Giving reasons for his decision not to award 
costs in favour of the defendant, Mr. 
Justice Montpetit stated that the company 
had “showed a complete disrespect for the 
laws of this province”. The president of 
the company admitted that a certain 
number of its employees did come within 
the jurisdiction of the decree, yet the com- 
pany had used every possible method to 
prevent the inspectors of the parity com- 
mittee from carrying on the work they 
were required to do and so had deprived 


a group of employees of the minimum 
wages to which they were entitled. In His 
Lordship’s words:— 

The Court has no sympathy whatsoever for 
defendant and feels it is its duty to say so. 
If there had been in the present action the 
slightest possibility in law to condemn 
defendant to reimburse to all its employees 
concerned the difference in wages and the 
bonus they had a right to, the Court would 
have ordered so without hesitation. 

The Court dismissed the action without 
costs. The Joint Committee of the Men’s 
and Boys’ Clothing Industry for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec v. Dolly Dimple Inc., [1953] 
CS Montreal, Nos. 5 and 6, 193. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


New rules of procedure are issued for Manitoba Labour Board. C.S.A. 
Safety Code for passenger and freight elevators adopted in Quebec, 
revised liquefied petroleum gas regulations issued in Saskatchewan 
and boiler and pressure vessel regulations amended in Newfoundland 


New or revised safety regulations have 
been issued in three provinces. 


The CSA safety code for passenger and 
freight elevators was adopted in Quebec. 
Revised regulations for the safe handling 
of liquefied petroleum gas equipment were 
made in Saskatchewan. Newfoundland has 
amended the regulations under the Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act to permit the 
operation of plants other than steam plants 
by persons whose qualifications are not 
sufficiently high to permit them to obtain 
an engineer’s certificate. 

The first minimum wage order covering 
machinists was issued in British Columbia 
fixing a minimum of $1.25 an hour. Hotels 
and restaurants were brought under the 
British Columbia Semi-monthly Payment 
of Wages Act. 

_Extensive rules were issued for the prac- 
tice and procedure of the Manitoba Labour 
Board. Provisions for the submission to 
arbitration of disputes between employers 
and unions were added to the regulations 
under the Prince Edward Island Trade 
Union Act. 

The trade of welding was designated 
under the Alberta Apprenticeship Act and 
the apprenticeship regulations of Manitoba 
were amended to lay down the procedure 
for the conduct of trade tests and final 


examinations which an apprentice must 
take. 
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FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 


Certification of Ships’ Cooks 

The Certification of Ships’ Cooks Regu- 
lations under the Canada Shipping Act 
(L.G. 1951, p. 1001) were reissued without 
change by P.C. 1953-775 of May 13 and 
gazetted, for the first time, on May 27. 

The new regulations set January 1, 1954, 
as the date on and after which persons 
engaged in Canada as ships’ cooks must 
hold certificates of qualification. The Minis- 
ter of Transport may grant exemptions 
from this rule if there is a shortage of 
certified ships’ cooks. 


Pilotage By-laws 


The pilotage by-laws established in 1952 
for the St. Lawrence - Kingston - Ottawa 
Pilotage District (L.G., Sept. 1952, p. 1231) 
were amended to increase pilotage dues 
from January 1, 1954. The amendment was 
approved by P.C. 1953-950 on June 12 and 
gazetted June 24. 

The surcharge on pilotage dues was 
raised from 74 to 10 per cent in the Halifax 
Pilotage District and a new section was 
added providing that a pilot who is 
detained on board ship for security reasons 
must be paid at the rate $2 an hour but . 
not more than $24 a day. The amendments 
to By-law 3 were approved by P.C. 1953- 
680 on April 30 and gazetted May 13. 


An amendment to By-law 2 of the New 
Westminster Pilotage District raised the 
pilotage dues for any vessel in tow of 
another and for any steam or motor vessel. 
The amendment was approved by P.C. 
1953-641 on April 23 and gazetted May 13. 


Amendments to the by-laws of the 
Montreal Pilotage District were made with 
respect to pension fund contributions. As 
in certain other pilotage districts, not less 
than 10 per cent of the gross pilotage dues 
received each year must be set aside for 
the pension fund. The actual percentage is 
to be determined by the Pilotage Authority 
after consulting the Pilots’ Committee. If, 
however, contributions to the fund in any 
fiscal year average less than $900 per pilot, 
an actuarial investigation may be made to 
determine what additional contribution 
may be necessary to provide for future 
benefits. The amendments were approved 
by P.C. 1953-773 on May 13 and gazetted 
May 27. 


Pilots’ Pensions 


New Pilots’ Pension Fund Regulations 
for the Montreal Pilotage District, govern- 
ing the payment of a pension to retired 
licensed pilots or to their widows and 
children, raise the retirement benefits pay- 
able to a presently-active pilot from a flat 
$1,000 a year to a pro rata amount with 
a minimum of $1,250, increased by $70 for 
each year of service subsequent to March 
31, 1953, up to a maximum of $2,100. 


For any pilot who becomes licensed after 
May 138, 1953, the effective date of the 
new regulations, the minimum pension will 
be $1,000 a year or $70 for each year of 
service, whichever is greater, subject to a 
maximum of $2,100. 


Apprentice pilots holding temporary 
licences as pilots who retire from the 
service before receiving a full pilot’s licence 
will be entitled only to the return of their 
interest in the pension fund. 


As before, any application to be placed 
on the pension list must be made to the 
Montreal Pilotage Authority. The Pilots’ 
Committee must be consulted before an 
application is granted or rejected. Ordin- 
arily, a pension is payable after the age 
of 65 years but a pilot who is forced to 
retire at an earlier age because of physical 
or mental disability or as the result of a 
shipping casualty may apply for a pension. 
A pilot retired through misconduct will 
receive only his interest in the pension 
fund. 


Future pensioners will receive their pen- 
sions monthly instead of quarterly. On the 
death of a retired pilot, his estate will be 


paid the pension for the full month in 
which his death occurs. Widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions will begin on the first day 
of the following month. 

As before, a widow will receive, until 
death or remarriage, half of what would 
have been payable to her husband unless 
he married after being placed on the pen- 
sion list. Where orphans are the only 
dependants, they must be paid, in equal 
shares, the pension payable to a widow 
but no one child may receive more than 
half the pension to which a widow would 
be entitled. Pensions to orphans, whether 
boys or girls, will be paid until they reach 
the age of 18 years. Under the earlier 
regulations, an orphan boy’s pension was 
payable only to the age of 16. 

The new regulations were approved by 
P.C. 1953-774 on May 138 and gazetted 
May 27. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Welding has been designated as a trade 
to which the provisions of the Apprentice- 
ship Act apply. The designation was made 
on April 27 by O.C. 600-53, gazetted May 
15. 


Alberta Public Service Act 


The administration of the Boilers Act 
was transferred from the Department of 
Public Works to the Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour by O.C. 435-53, made on 
March 31 and gazetted April 15. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 


An amendment to the British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Regulations sets out 
the conditions which must be met before a 
qualified person is entitled to benefits under 
the Act and provides that the length of 
time for which benefits may be paid is to 
be determined by the Hospital Insurance 
Commissioner. 

Formerly, a qualified person other than 
an emergency or minor surgery case could 
obtain benefits if he had been admitted to 
hospital as an in-patient on the recom- 
mendation of the hospital administrator, 
superintendent or a qualified physician. The 
regulations now provide that the recom- 
mendation must come from a practitioner 
who is a member of the hospital staff and, 
in addition, a case-history and a complete 
diagnosis of the patient’s physical condi- 
tion must be available to the hospital and 
the Commissioner within a reasonable time. 

In order to decide the period of time 
during which treatment or services are 
required, the Commissioner may from time 
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to time obtain written statements from 
the attending physician with respect to the 
patient’s condition and need for services. 

The list of hospitals required to provide 
services under the Act was amended to 
include the Community Hospital in Pouce 
Coupe and nine Red Cross Outpost Nur- 
sing Stations. 

The amending regulation was issued June 
13 and gazetted June 25. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


Machinists 


The Board of Industrial Relations has 
established a minimum wage for the 
machinist trade, including machinist-fitters, 
tool makers and die makers, by Order 21 
made on July 9 and gazetted July 16. The 
new order, effective from August 24, 
requires employees in the trade to be paid 
$1.25 an hour. 


Excluded from the order are workers 
who are permanently employed on main- 
tenance work in industrial establishments 
or in public or private buildings and per- 
sons employed in the production-line or 
assembly-line manufacture of metal pro- 
ducts for resale. The minimum of $1.25 an 
hour is set for all workers covered by the 
order, except handicapped and part-time 
workers for whom permits have been issued 
by the Board authorizing the payment of 
a lesser wage than the minimum. 


For all time worked after eight hours in 
a day, or after 44 hours in a week where 
the daily hours do not exceed eight, time 
and one-half the worker’s regular rate must 
be paid. Permits from the Board are 
required for the working of overtime 
except overtime performed during an 
emergency to prevent serious loss to, or 
interruption in the operation of, the indus- 
trial undertaking. Where other hours 
limits have been approved by the Board, 
the overtime requirement does not apply 
until the employee has completed the hours 
so established. The Board may vary the 
overtime provision in the case of industrial 
undertakings exempted in whole or in part 
from the Hours of Work Act or subject 
to special regulations under that Act. 


A worker who is called to work by the 
employer must be paid not less in any one 
day than an amount equal to two hours’ 
pay at his regular rate if called to work 
and not put to work, nor less than four 
hours’ pay if put to work. 

The usual provisions regarding semi- 
monthly payment of wages, posting of 
orders and keeping of records are included 
in the new order. 
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British Columbia Semi-monthly 
Payment of Wages Act 

The hotel and catering industry in 
British Columbia has been declared an 
industry to which the Semi-monthly Pay- 
ment of Wages Act applies, that is, em- 
ployees must be paid at least as often as 
semi-monthly all wages which they have 
earned up to a day not more than eight 
days before the date of payment. 

As defined, the industry includes any 
place where a charge is made for lodging 
furnished or for food served. Besides 
hotels and restaurants, this covers such 
places as hospitals, sanatoria, clubs, dining 
rooms, and kitchens in schools or in indus- 
trial or commercial establishments or office 
buildings. 

(Other industries to which the Act applies 
are mining, manufacturing, logging, con- 
struction and fishing. 

The regulation adding the hotel and 
catering industry to the Schedule to the 
Act was made on May 15 and gazetted 
May 21. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 

Amendments to the general regulations 
under the Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 
reduce the number of hours of employment 
and training which an apprentice must 
complete each year from 2,000 to 1,800 and 
lay down the procedure for the conduct of 
the trade tests and final trade examinations 
which an apprentice is required to take. 
The changes were contained in Manitoba 
Regulation 16/53, filed May 25 and 
gazetted May 30. 

‘As amended, the regulations require that 
an apprenticeship agreement must contain 
the provision that, if within any consecu- 
tive 12 months of the apprenticeship period 
the employer fails to provide the appren- 
tice with at least 1,800 hours of employ- 
ment, including any time spent at day 
classes, the apprentice must complete the 
full 1,800 hours before being advanced to 
the next 12 months of the apprenticeship 
period. 

The regulations previously contained 
only the general requirements that the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board should 
arrange for the trade tests and final trade 
examinations to be given to apprentices 
by the Department of Education. It is now 
provided that the Board may, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, appoint a three-member examin- 
ing board for each designated trade. Two 
of its members are to be nominated by 
the appropriate Trade Advisory Commit- 
tee, one to represent the viewpoint of 
employers and the other the viewpoint of 


employees. The third member, the chair- 
man, is to be nominated by the principal 
of the Manitoba Technical Institute. The 
Board must arrange with the Minister of 
Education for final trade examinations to 
be conducted at the Manitoba Technical 
Institute at not less than four-month inter- 
vals, and at such other places and times 
as it may consider necessary. 

As before, the Director of Apprentice- 
ship must issue a certificate, in a form 
approved by the Board, to every appren- 
tice who completes the prescribed term of 
apprenticeship and the required technical 
training and passes the final examination. 
A new section provides for the issuing of 
the appropriate certificate, as approved by 
the Board, to an applicant other than an 
apprentice who meets the requirements of 
the trade rules. 


Manitoba Labour Relations Act 


Rules to govern the practice and proce- 
dure of the Labour Board in carrying out 
its duties under the Labour Relations Act 
were made by an Order in Council (Mani- 
toba Reg. 12/53) filed on April 25 and 
gazetted May 2. 

Part I of the regulations, setting out 
the rules of procedure, specifies first the 
information to be contained in any applica- 
tion. It then requires certain information 
to be filed concerning the organization and 
affiliation of a trade union to establish that 
it is eligible to be heard. An application 
may not be filed until the trade union has 
been actually organized by the holding of all 
necessary meetings, the adoption of a con- 
stitution, the election of officers and, where 
the union is a local branch of an inter- 
national, national or provincial organization, 
until a charter has been granted by the 
parent organization. Written notification to 
the officers of the local branch that a charter 
has been granted and is forthcoming may be 
filed with the Board in place of the actual 
charter but a certification order may not be 
issued pending receipt of the charter. 

It next sets out the material to be con- 
tained in an application for certification and 
the procedure to be followed by the Board 
and the interested parties after the Board 
has received an application. 

Part I also deals with applications request- 
ing the Board to establish a procedure for 
settlement of disputes concerning the inter- 
pretation, application or violation of a col- 
lective agreement; applications for consent 
to prosecute for violation of an agreement, 
and applications for consent to prosecute for 
other violations of the Act. Under the regu- 
lations an application for review, variation 


or revocation of an order may not be made 
except on the basis of new evidence and 
such an application must contaih a state- 
ment of the new evidence “with statutory 
declarations made by persons able to speak 
at first hand of the facts declared by them” 
and must explain why the evidence was not 
available at the original hearing. 


Procedure to be followed in dealing with 
these applications is then set out. In every 
case the Registrar is required to serve notice 
of an application upon the party against 
whom relief is sought. The Board may refer 
any matter to an examiner for investigation 
and report. The Registrar must send the 
report to the parties concerned and they 
have seven days to file objections; if objec- 
tions are filed a hearing must be held. 

Part II contains the general rules of 
Board practice and includes a definition of 
employer unit, craft unit, technical unit, 
plant unit, member in good standing, and 
“affected employee”. It sets out the prin- 
ciples the Board will follow in determining 
when a certification vote will be held, the 
procedure for bringing evidence before the 
Board, and requirements with respect to the 
time for filing a new petition. 

To be a member in good standing of a 
trade union a person must, at the date of 
filing of an application for certification, have 
been a member of the union for at least 
three months, must not have been sus- 
pended by the union or automatically 
suspended by the terms of the union con- 
stitution, and must, on his own behalf, 
have paid at least one month’s dues at 
the regular rate within a defined period 
(approximately three months) preceding 
the date on which the petition for certifica- 
tion was filed with the Board. As an alter- 
native, the employee must have joined the 
union within the previous three-month 
period by making a written application for 
membership and paying the initiation fee 
prescribed by the union constitution or, if 
there is no initiation fee, an amount equal 
to one month’s union dues with a minimum 
of $1, and have been made a union mem- 
ber in accordance with the requirements 
of the constitution. In any case the person 
must not be excluded from membership 
in the union by the express terms of the 
union constitution. 

The regulations also set out the method 
of determining which employee should be 
deemed to be “affected employees” i.., 
members of the proposed bargaining unit 
when the Board is considering an applica- 
tion for certification. All employees who on 
the date on which the petition is filed are 
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on the employer’s payroll will be deemed 
“affected employees” except those taken on 
as substitvtes for employees on vacation or 
other leave of absence, or temporary em- 
ployees hired within two weeks previous 
to that date for a period of not more than 
four weeks. 

For the purpose of determining the list 
of voters in a Board-directed representa- 
tion vote, the Board will consider as 
eligible to vote all employees on the pay- 
roll of the employer and within the unit 
on the payday immediately preceding the 
day of the vote who continue to be em- 
ployed up to and including the voting day. 
‘However, the Board may order the inclu- 
sion on the voters’ list of a person who was 
on the payroll on the pay-day preceding 
the day of the vote but who had ceased 
to be employed at the time of voting. 

_ Any employees who work on a regular 
schedule week by week regardless of the 
number of hours worked each week will 
also be deemed to be “affected employees”. 

In determining whether or not a repre- 
sentation vote should be held the Board 
will take into account any established 
evidence of unfair practice or undue pres- 
sure by an employer or by the applying 
or intervening trade union. If there is 
no such evidence, the Board will not order 
a vote if it finds that a substantial majority 
of the affected employees are members in 
good standing; or that a majority, even 
though slight, have been members in good 
standing for six months or more and the 
dues are currently paid up. Otherwise, 
where the majority is small, the Board 
will ordinarily conduct a vote on applica- 
tion of any party or on its own initiative. 

When a person or union desires to bring 
evidence before the Board or seeks a hear- 
ing or Board action, the rules require that 
he file any necessary application together 
with statutory declarations by persons able 
to speak at first hand on the matters in 
question. Persons making such declarations 
will be called as witnesses at the Board 
hearing, may be required by any party 
to the proceedings to be sworn, and will 
be subject to examination and cross-exam- 
ination. Except with the consent of the 
Board, evidence and argument will be 
limited to matters specifically raised in 
the application, reply or other material 
filed. 

When the Board consents to other 
matters being raised it may impose terms 
and direct that other affected parties must 
have an opportunity to contest the addi- 
tional matters or it may fix a new date 
for hearing evidence or argument on the 
additional matters, 
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In any proceedings before it the Board 
must give an opportunity to all interested 
parties to present oral or written evidence 
or make oral or written representations on 
the matters at issue as the Board deems 
advisable. If the question is raised whether 
any party is “an interested party” the 
Board will decide the matter and its 
decision is final. 

If the Board refuses an application for 
certification, no further application in res- 
pect of the same unit of employees or any 
unit including some of the same employees 
may be lodged by the same applicant. for 
six months following the date of decision 
except with the Board’s permission in a 
case where it is of the opinion that the 
earlier application was rejected through 
a technical error or omission. The Board 
may allow a trade union whose application 
for certification has been refused within 
the previous six months to appear as inter- 
vener or as a cross-applicant in an applica- 
tion filed by another union which affects 
some or all of the same employees. 

If, during the currency of a collective 
agreement, the Board certifies a new bar- 
gaining agent for the unit or any part of 
it, no further application for certification 
for that unit may be filed without consent 
of the Board until 10 months have 
expired. 

The forms for application for certifica- 
tion and in connection with other pro- 
cedures set out in the Act and regulations 
are prescribed in the regulations. 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


The section of the regulations under the 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Act which sets 
out the requirements governing the method 
and frequency of the payment of wages 
was revised by an Order in Council filed 
May 25 and gazetted May 30 (Manitoba 
Reg. 15/53). 

As before, wages must be paid within 
three days of the period during which they 
were earned, unless written permission to 
do otherwise has been granted by the 
Minister of Labour. Previously, the regu- 
lations required wages to be paid once a 
week unless the Minister granted permis- 
sion for a different pay period. The require- 
ment is now set out in somewhat less 
positive terms, giving the Minister general 
supervision over payment of wages and 
enabling him to require weekly payment if 
he thinks it desirable. It is now stated that 
no employer may institute a practice of 
paying wages less frequently than once 
a week, nor alter an established practice 
so as to pay wages less frequently than 
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eligible for a mother’s 


once a week, without prior written permis- 
sion of the Minister. The Minister may 


order an employer who pays wages less 


frequently than once a week to change 
this practice. 


The provision that the Minister may 
direct an employer to pay wages by cash, 
accepted cheque, money order or other 
method remains unchanged. 


Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


Amendments to the regulations under 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act made 
and gazetted on July 7 make provision 
for the issue of certificates to persons quali- 
fied to operate plants other than steam 
plants. 


If a person is unable to meet the 
requirements for certification as any of 
the four classes of operating engineers, but 
has been trained in the operation of a 
refrigeration plant, air or gas compression 
plant, portable air compressor plant, or an 
internal combustion or electric hoisting 
plant, he may be examined by the Chief 
Inspector for a certificate authorizing him 
to operate one of these plants. To be 
eligible for such a certificate the candidate 
must be at least 20 years old, have had a 
minimum of 18 months’ experience in the 
particular plant for which he wants to be 
certified and must obtain at least 60 per 
cent of the allotted marks in an examina- 
tion. The candidate is required to pay 
the fee prescribed for the certificate of an 
operating engineer, fourth class. 


The holder of a refrigeration certificate 
may operate a refrigeration plant of up to 
400 h.p. The holder of a certificate for the 
operation of an air or gas compression 
plant, portable air compressor plant or 


‘hoisting plant may operate a plant of 


unlimited horsepower. 

Other amendments were made with 
regard to the small plants exempted from 
Part IV of the regulations, that is, the 
section which provides for the certification 
of boiler inspectors, operating engineers 
and firemen. 

As provided for in a 1953 amendment 
to the Act, a per diem charge is fixed for 
the inspection, on special request, of a 
boiler, pressure vessel or plant not subject 
to the provisions of the Act. 


Newfoundland Mothers’ Allowances Act 


The maximum annual outside income 
which a needy mother may have and be 
allowance was 
increased by $120 as the result of an Order 


in Council made and gazetted on July 14. 
The increase brings the total amount of 
income allowed, excluding the allowance, 
to $360. 


Allowances are payable from provincial 
funds to mothers who are widowed or who, 
for other reasons, are without adequate 
means to support their children. The 
amount of the allowance is $300 a year for 
a mother and one child and $60 a year for 
each additional child. By a further change, 
the maximum now payable is the allow- 
ance in respect of a mother and nine 
children ($780 a year) instead of the allow- 
ance in respect of a mother and six chil- 
dren, as before ($600 a year). 


Ontario Public Health Act 


The new Plumbing Code made under 
the Ontario Public Health Act (L.G., Oct., 
1952, p. 1373) was declared in force on 
May 6, 1953, by O. Reg. 52/53 on April 16, 
gazetted May 2. 


Prince Edward Island Trade Union Act 


A new section providing for the submis- 
sion to arbitration of disputes between 
employers and unions was added to the 
regulations under the Prince Edward Island 
Trade Union Act (L.G., Feb., p. 292) by an 
Order in Council of May 7, gazetted 
May 16. 

The provision states that, where a union 
has complied with Section 7 of the Act 
by filing with the Provincial Secretary a 
copy of its constitution, rules and by-laws 
or other documents containing a complete 
statement of its purposes, a written agree- 
ment to refer all disputes to arbitration 
under the Arbitration Act will be deemed 
to have been signed and made between 
the union and the employer of its members. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act and 
Public Building Safety Act 


Regulations have been made under the 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act and the Public Building Safety Act 
embodying the provisions of the Canadian 
Standards Association Safety Code for 
Passenger and Freight Elevators with the 
exception of those provisions which apply 
to private residence elevators (i.e. serving 
only one family). 

The Quebec Safety Code, like the 
CSA Code, applies to the construction, 
inspection, maintenance and operation of 
elevators, escalators, dumbwaiters and 
their hoistways, but not to belt, bucket, 
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scoop, roller or similarly inclined or 
vertical freight conveyors, tiering or piling 
machines, mine elevators, wharf ramps, 
stage lifts or similar equipment, nor to 
elevators used only for handling building 
materials and mechanics during construc- 
tion. 

All new construction and _ installations 
must conform to these regulations. A 
special section lays down requirements with 
respect to power elevators and power 
dumbwaiters which were installed or for 
which plans were completed and accepted 
before the regulations came into force. 
Workmanship must be good in all installa- 
tions governed by the Code, or approval 
will be withheld. 

Inspection at least quarterly is required 
for most parts of the equipment. Car safe- 
ties must be inspected periodically to 
determine the condition of the sliding sur- 
faces, and the working parts. Tests of 
safeties must be made at least once a year. 

Elevator hoistways and pits must be 
kept clean and the pits must not be used 
for storage. Material which is not a per- 
manent part of the elevator equipment 
must be kept off the top or cover of an 
elevator car. The carrying of freight or 
passengers on top of cars is prohibited. 

Operators must be at least 18 years old. 
Before a new operator is placed in charge 
of a passenger elevator, he must have suf- 
ficient experience or training under a com- 
petent instructor and a complete knowledge 
of the instructions to operators which are 
set out in the Code. 

The regulations were approved by O.C. 
1171 on November 6, 1952, and gazetted 
ATEN. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Quebec Minimum Wage Order 3, which 
provides for one week’s annual vacation 
with pay after a year’s continuous service, 
has been revised with regard to the section 
which sets out its application. 

The Order applies to employees under 
the Minimum Wage Act who are subject to 
an order of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion with the exception, as before, of those 
covered by a decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act or a collective agreement 
providing for an annual vacation with pay 
of at least one week; those under Order 
3A (which provides for a stamp system in 
the construction industry in Montreal and 
Hull); manual workers in the building 
construction industry; employees of muni- 
cipal and school corporations; domestic 
servants; farm workers; workers engaged 
in forest operations; salesmen; apartment 
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house janitors; homeworkers; and _part- 
time workers who work not more than 
three hours in a day. Caretakers contin- 
uously supervising an employer’s establish- 
ment who are provided with free lodgings 
on the premises are now also excepted. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


Safe Handling of Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas 


The regulations under the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act covering the safe 
handling of liquefied petroleum gas were 
replaced by new regulations approved by 
Order in Council 1371/53 on June 22 and 
gazetted July 3. 

These regulations cover the construction, 
operation and maintenance of liquefied 
petroleum gas distributing plants and pres- 
sure vessels used in connection with lique- 
fied petroleum gas. The installation and 
inspection of liquefied petroleum gas 
equipment for consumers and the manu- 
facture and sale of such equipment are 
covered by a new Act, the Gas Inspection 
and Licensing Act, which was passed in 
1953 and has not yet been proclaimed. 

The regulations require every distributor, 
distributor’s agent and any other person 
engaged in selling or distributing liquefied 
petroleum gas, or selling or installing L.P. 
gas equipment, to be licensed, and set out 
standards for the design, construction, 
installation and operation of portable cylin- 
ders, storage and transport tanks and other 
pressure containers, and filling and dis- 
tributing plants used in connection with 
Pee ase 

The annual licence required for each 
distributing branch is renewable on or 
before January 1 (formerly July 1) each 
year on payment of the prescribed fee. 

Four types of licences are now provided 
for. A Class A licence authorizes the holder 
to operate’ a filling plant or distributing 
plant, to fill portable cylinders or other 
approved pressure containers and to make 
L.P. gas installations. The holder of a 
Class B licence may distribute L.P. gas in 
the province by means of portable cylin- 
ders, transport tanks or by any other 
approved manner to agents or persons 
other than consumers, and may make 
installations. A Class C licence authorizes 
the holder to distribute L.P. gas in the 
province by means of portable cylinders 
direct to consumers and to make installa- 
tions. The holder of a Class D licence may 


engage only in the sale of L.P. gas equip- Se 


ment. 
In addition to performing the work 
authorized by his licence, the holder of any 
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licence, other than Class D, may also per- 
form the work of the holder of a lower 
class of licence. 


Licences are issued on the recommenda-+ 
tion of the chief inspector, who decides 
which class of licence should be issued 
when it is uncertain which licence is neces- 
sary. A licence may be withheld, cancelled 
or suspended for violation of the Act or 
regulations, for non-compliance with an 
inspector’s order or for the removal of an 
inspector’s seal. Licences must be produced 
on demand of an inspector or authorized 
officer or it will be assumed that the 
person concerned has no licence. The fees 
for each class of licence are set out in the 
regulations. The licence fees were con- 
siderably increased but there is no longer 
an additional fee for each consumer instal- 
lation supplied. 


Little change was made in the sections 
of the regulations setting out the require- 
ments with respect to construction, regis- 
tration and installation of portable cylin- 
ders nor as regards the general safety 
requirements applying to all L.P. gas equip- 
ment covered by the regulations. 

The standards for the construction and 
operation of distributing plants were made 
more stringent with respect to Depart- 
mental approval of their design and loca- 
tion. Before a filling or distributing plant 
is constructed or installed, detailed plans 
must be submitted to the Department of 
Labour for the approval of the chief 
inspector. The regulations forbid the filling 
or use of any storage tank or pressure 
container until it has been inspected and a 
certificate has been issued authorizing its 
use. Storage tanks must be located at 
least 50 feet from the nearest building or 
adjoining property which, when deemed 
necessary by an inspector, may include 
streets, lanes and other thoroughfares. The 
distance may be reduced to 10 feet with 
respect to an approved bottling house, 
pump or meter house or other similar 
building especially constructed for use in 
connection with the distributing plant. 

Vehicle tank filling station outlets must be 
located in the open, and pumps and other 
apparatus must be either in the open or in 
a special approved building. At least 25 feet 
must separate a filling station outlet or 
apparatus from adjoining property or 
thoroughfare, the distance from a storage 
tank must be at least 10 feet. 

Automatic weight scales for filling port- 
able cylinders so designed as to shut off 
the liquid flow to the cylinder must be 
installed in a bottling house. 


The design of the bottling house and 
similar buildings used in connection with 
a filing or distributing plant must be 
approved by the Department. Such build- 
ings must be constructed predominantly 
of fire-proof material, be adequately ven- 
tilated at top and bottom and have a 
floor of concrete or other approved con- 
struction which has no enclosed space 
beneath which gas may accumulate. Only 
heating by indirect means may be pro- 
vided for such buildings. No flame-heated 
apparatus capable of igniting L.P. gas may 
be used. Heating apparatus must be in- 
stalled at a specified distance from the 
building, depending on the capacity of the 
fuel tank. 

Storage tanks and other pressure con- 
tainers with a capacity exceeding 1,000 
gallons must not be installed until the 
plans have been submitted to the Depart- 
ment and the proposed location approved 
by the chief inspector. Unless authorized 
by the chief inspector, pressure containers, 
other than portable cylinders, may not 
be filled with L.P. gas or placed in 
the possession of a consumer unless the 
Department has been notified, has inspected 
the equipment and has issued a certificate 
authorizing its use. Pressure containers 
must be installed under the supervision of 
a person holding the proper licence. 

Requirements with respect to the distance 
of storage tanks from adjoining property 
are set out in the regulations. 


The regulations now authorize an inspec- 
tor or other officer to seal any L.P. gas 
plant or equipment which is being operated 
in violation of the licence provisions or any 
other requirements of the Act or regula- 
tions, is being used in an unsafe manner or 
is being used to supply L.P. gas to an 
unauthorized person. If the inspector makes 
a special trip to remove the seals, a per 
diem fee and his expenses may be charged 
at the discretion of the chief inspector. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 

New regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Health Services Act empower the Minister 
of Public Health to make arrangements for 
the establishment of two poliomyelitis 
centres, in hospitals in Regina and Sas- 
katoon, for the care and treatment of 
persons suffering from poliomyelitis. 

The regulations provide for the appoint- 
ment through the hospital of a physician 
as medical director of the centre and out- 
line his duties. The Minister is authorized 
to pay various costs in connection with the 
centres and may, if necessary, establish 
additional centres. He may also pay the 
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hospital for services to polio patients who 
are not beneficiaries within the meaning 
of the Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 
until they become beneficiaries or, in the 
opinion of the medical director, no longer 
require hospitalization as a result of polio- 
myelitis. 

These regulations were approved by O.C. 
1285/53 on June 8 and gazetted June 19. 

Further regulations under the Health 
Services Act, approved by O.C. 1286/53, 
also made on June 8 and gazetted June 19, 
provide for the establishment of “physical 
restoration centres” containing therapy 
facilities for persons with residual physical 
disabilities due to accident, injury or dis- 
ease. The services, which include physio- 
therapy, occupational therapy and speech 
therapy, are to be provided without charge 
to the patient. In planning the services, 
the Minister will consult officials and 
committees of appropriate institutions, 
organizations and professional bodies. He 
may enter into agreement with any of 
these groups with the object of setting up a 
well-integrated program. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowance Regulations 
were revised, effective from July 15, by 
an Order in Council (O.C. 1497/53) made 
on July 6 and gazetted July 17. Allowances 
are payable from provincial funds to a 
needy mother with one or more children 
under 16 years who is widowed or in neces- 
sitous circumstances for certain other 
reasons. The regulations set out the con- 
ditions under which allowances are payable 
and the scale of allowances. 

No change was made in the amount of 
the allowance, which is $420 a year for a 
mother and one child and is increased by 
$120 for the second child and $60 for each 
successive child, up to a maximum of $1,020 
a year for a mother and 10 children. As 
before, an additional $120 a year is granted 
in cases where there is an incapacitated 
father living at home. Unless the Board 
allows otherwise, the latter allowance will 
now be discontinued if the father is con- 
fined for three months to a_ hospital 
approved under the Hospital Standards 
Act. This provision does not affect the 
father’s eligibility for health services. The 
allowance payable to a mother and child 
who are in an approved hospital will, how- 
ever, be continued as long as the home 
is being maintained for their ultimate 
return. The mother’s eligibility for health 
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services will not be affected in such a case 
even though payment of the allowances 
may be made to a guardian. 


Allowances are not payable if the com- 
bined real or personal property of a parent 
and children has more than a specified net 
value. Maximum amounts are now fixed 
according to the size of the family. The 
former maximum of $5,000, of which not 
more than $1,000 might be in cash, securi- 
ties or other liquid assets and which was 
applicable irrespective of the size of the 
family, now applies only to a mother and 
one child. An additional $500 is allowed 
for the second child and $250 for each 
additional child, making the maximum for 
a mother and 10 children $7,500, of which 
not more than $3,500 may be in liquid 
assets. In addition, a further amount of 
$500 may now be added to these amounts 
where there is an incapacitated father living 
at home. 

A new section provides that when an 
application for an allowance is refused 
because either the cash assets or real and 
personal property are in excess of the 
prescribed amounts, payment of the allow- 
ance must be deferred until the net value 
or the interest that the applicant or her 
family had in the property or assets is 
exhausted at a rate determined according 
to the Social Aid Maintenance Schedule 
or by other necessary expenditure approved 
by the Board. 

As before, the maximum annual income 
allowed to a recipient, exclusive of the 
allowance, is $540 a year. Casual gifts 
and certain types of federal and provincial 
aid, such as family allowances and social 
aid, are not considered income. In addi- 
tion, there is now excluded from the cal- 
culation of income non-resident high school 
grants paid by the Department of Educa- 
tion through larger school unit boards or 
school boards of trustees and maintenance 
payments on behalf of children placed by 
the Child Welfare Division. 

Other conditions of eligibility remain the 
same as before except that, in addition 
to paying an allowance in the case where 
the father is serving a sentence of a year 
or more in a jail or penitentiary, the Social 
Welfare Board may also authorize the pay- 
ment of an allowance for a period of two 
months following his discharge. 

A new provision permits continued pay- 
ment of the allowance for a temporary 


period, with special. permission of the . 


Director, to a mother living in Alberta 
or Manitoba in » municipality bordering 
on Saskatchewan. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance during June increased. Statistics 
for the month* show 72,752 claims, compared with 71,476 during May 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during June a total of 72,752 initial and 
renewal claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit were filed in local offices across 
Canada, compared with 71,476 during May. 


This contra-seasonal rise in claims was 
concentrated in Nova Scotia, Quebec and 
Ontario, with a very slight increase in 
Prince Edward Island. A temporary cessa- 
tion of operations in a large Cape Breton 
coal mine, because of mechanization, and a 
reduction of activity in textile and heavy 
industry in Quebec and Ontario were 
factors contributing to the increase in 
claims over last month. In comparison 
with the situation last year, claims this 
month are higher in all provinces except 
Manitoba and British Columbia, the most 
noticeable increase occurring in Quebec 
(6,699), while a decline of almost similar 
magnitude (6,032) was registered in British 
Columbia. 


There was a considerable decline in. the 
number of ordinary claimants on the live 
register on June 30, when 119,830 claimants 
(86,439 males and 33,891 females) were 
registered for unemployment insurance 
benefit, in comparison with 143,083 (109,001 
males and 34,082 females) registered on 
May 31. Ordinary claimants one year ago 
numbered 122,691 (86,477 males and 36,214 
females). Short-time claimants on June 
30 totalled 18,727, while claimants on 
temporary lay-off numbered 3,697. 


A total of 68,372 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated during June, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
50,123 cases Insufficient contributions 
resulted in 6,858 disallowances. Disqualifi- 
cations were imposed in 16,385 cases 
(including 4,994 on revised claims). Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “not 
unemployed” 6,018 cases; “voluntarily left 


*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the gen- 
eral employment situation. 


employment without just cause” 4,419 
cases; and “not capable of” and “not 
available for work” 1,504 cases. 

New beneficiaries during the month 
totalled 49,161, compared with 60,514 in 
May and 41,475 in June one year ago. A 
total of $8,408,071 was paid during June in 
compensation for 2,731,888 proved unem- 
ployed days, compared with $12,195,255 paid 
in respect of 3,919,260 days during May 
and $6,726,957 in respect of 2,539,696 days 
during June 1952. 

During the week June 27-July 8, benefit 
payments amounting to $1,548,187 were 
paid to 90,859 beneficiaries in respect of 
509,070 unemployed days, while during the 
week May 30-June 5, 125,558 beneficiaries 
received $2,248,673 as compensation for 
726,684 unemployed days. For the week 
June 28-July 5, 1952, 84,812 beneficiaries 
were paid $1,252,275 in respect of 474,472 
unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
current week reviewed was $3.04, compared 
with $3.09 for the week reviewed last 
month and $2.64 for the same week last 
year. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
3,874,687 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 

At June 30, employers registered num- 
bered 248,230, an increase of 1,257 since 
May 31. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 915, March 4, 1953 


Held: That a claimant, who made no effort 
to find employment and gave in effect his 
full-time to a restaurant which he con- 
tended was operated by his wife, had not 
proved that he was unemployed within the 
meaning of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 68 years of age, was employed by 
a large railway company as a yard foreman 
from 1913 to November 5, 1951, when he 
was retired on account of poor eyesight and 
placed on pension. On November 23, 1951, 
he filed an initial claim for benefit which 
was allowed at the single rate. 


Subsequently it came to the attention of 
the local office that the claimant had some 
connection with the operation of a 
restaurant. The matter was investigated 
and, according to declarations made by the 
claimant and his wife on March 6, 1952, 
the wife had purchased the restaurant; 
the agreement of sale as well as the 
business licence was in her name; 
since commencing operations on November 
20, 1951, the claimant had worked as a 
general handy-man in the restaurant, wash- 
ing the dishes, cleaning up and fixing the 
fires, which took up about six or seven 
hours of his time each day and for which 


he received no compensation other than his 
board. 


The claimant’s unemployment register 
revealed that for the entire period from 
November 23, 1951, to March 1, 1952, he 
declared that he was unemployed. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for 
an indefinite period as from November 23, 
1951, because in his opinion he was not 
unemployed within the meaning of Section 
27(1)(a) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which, after having heard a rep- 
resentative of his union, unanimously 
upheld the decision of the insurance officer. 


The union appealed to the Umpire, con- 
tending that the claimant would have 
accepted any employment notified to him 
but that at no time during the period he 
had drawn unemployment insurance benefit 
had he been offered work by the local office. 
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The union also requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held in 
Ottawa on February 18, 1953, and which 
was attended by the Dominion Legislative 
Representative of the union and a repre- 
sentative of the Commission. 


Conclusions—(The Dominion Legislative 
Representative of the union) argued before 
me that, following the jurisprudence laid 
down in decision CU-B 514, the claimant 
should not have been expected “to remain 
idle” in order to collect unemployment 
insurance benefit. 

The relevant portion of CU-B 514 reads 
as follows:— 

Claimants under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act are not prevented from “doing 
little things at home such as light repairs, 
housekeeping, gardening” or even at “the 
homes of members of their family” when it 
is done as a benevolent gesture. If, how- 
ever, in order to fill up the gap of their 
unemployment, they undertake to do these 
“little jobs” for remuneration or profit, they 
then follow an occupation within the mean- 
ing of Section 29(1)(b) of the Act and are 
deemed not to be unemployed on any day they 
are so occupied unless they come within the 
provision of the exception therein quoted. 


There can be no doubt that the claimant 
would not have been subject to disqualifica- 
tion under the Act had his participation in 
his wife’s enterprise (assuming that the 
business is actually his wife’s) been solely 
an act of benevolence, in order to fill up 
his leisure time, when he was not seeking 
employment, which he was expected to do. 

His participation in the business, how- 
ever, went far beyond the assistance which 
might be expected under similar circum- 
stances of any married man who is 
temporarily unemployed and that which 
was contemplated in CU-B 514. According 
to the evidence on file, he gave, in effect, 
his full time to the restaurant, which he 
contends is operated by his wife, and made 
no efforts to obtain employment. This 
latter point is fully borne out by his state- 
ment that although “this summer there 
(had) been a shortage of workers (the 
local office) had never given (him) the 
opportunity of any kind of work” (this 
quotation is taken from the claimant’s 
letter to the Dominion Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the union dated October 30, 
1952, which is on file). 


ne a Daten ne* 
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The claimant’s status, while taking an 
active part in the operation of the restau- 
rant and consequently carrying on an 
occupation for which it is customary to 
receive remuneration, is hardly consistent 
with that of an unemployed person who 
is genuinely in the labour field. Not only 
is he not seeking employment but, being 
busy in the restaurant during normal work- 
ing hours, he places himself in such a 
position that “no employment will seek 
him”, if I may use that expression. 

(The Dominion Legislative Representa- 
tive of the union) has also submitted that 
the investigation should have been made 
at the time of the claimant’s application 
for benefit on November 23, 1951, when, 
allegedly, he stated that his wife was “in 
business for herself”. Concerning that 
point, I consider that the Commission’s 
representative, at the hearing, has satis- 
factorily explained that it would be 
impossible to investigate all claims for 
benefit which are made under the Act and 
that, since the claimant had not declared 
his participation in the operation of his 
wife’s business, there was no particular 
reason to doubt that he did not fulfil the 
condition laid down in Section 27(1)(a) of 
the Act. 

For those reasons, while there is no con- 
clusive evidence that the claimant acted in 


_bad faith, I will dismiss the appeal. 


Decision CU-B 916, March 5, 1953 


Held: That the claimant, a young locomo- 
tive fireman who was discharged by a 
ralway company and who upon filing a 
claim for benefit in a large industrial centre 
was disqualified under Section 27(1)(b) 
because he insisted on registering for work 
in that occupation, should have been allowed 
one month to look for the kind of employ- 
ment he desired, after which period it could 
then be said that he had so unduly restricted 
his sphere of employment as to be consid- 
ered not available for work within the 
meaning of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
single, 23 years of age, worked as a loco- 
motive fireman for a large railway company 
from November 15, 1949 to July 31, 1952. 


_ \On September 16, 1952, he filed an initial 


application for benefit and stated that he 
had been dismissed from the employ of the 
company after having served a 30-day term 
in jail for creating a disturbance outside 
the hours of his employment and off the 
company’s property. On September 16 also, 
the manager of the local office submitted 
a report of possible disqualification to the 
insurance officer wherein he stated that the 
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claimant insisted on registering for employ- 
ment as a locomotive fireman but that it 
was practically impossible to place him in 
that occupation. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for an 
indefinite period as from September 16, 
1952, on the ground that the claimant had 
not proved that he was available for work 
within the meaning of Section 27(1)(b) of 
the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which, after having heard him, a 
representative of his union and two repre- 
sentatives of the local office, unanimously 
upheld the decision of the insurance officer. 

The claimant’s union appealed to the 
Umpire and to rebut the statements made 
before the court of referees by a repre- 
sentative of the local office that it was 
practically impossible to place the claimant 
in his usual occupation and that only one 
such placement had been made by that 
office in 18 years, it listed four big indus- 
trial companies in the claimant’s city which 
employed a large number of locomotive 
firemen in connection with the operation 
of their plant locomotives. 

In response to a request from the Chief 
Claims Officer of the Commission to 
enquire and report on the information 
contained in the union’s appeal to the 
Umpire, the manager of the local office in 
a memorandum dated December 11, 1952, 
stated that all the companies mentioned by 
the union trained their own locomotive 
firemen and selected them from their 
regular personnel and that in regard to the 
statement made by the local placement 
officer before the court of referees that only 
one such placement had been made by the 
local office in 18 years, this had to do with 
a listing made by one of the companies 
some years ago, which was later cancelled 
when that employer secured the services of 
a retired locomotive engineer. 

The claimant’s union requested an oral 
hearing before the Umpire and it was held 
in Ottawa on February 18, 1953, and 
attended by the vice-president of the union 
and a representative of the Commission. 


Conclusions—Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and the interpretation given 
thereto in decisions of the Umpire, a 
claimant is considered available for work 
only when he is prepared to accept at once 
any offer of suitable employment brought 
to his notice. 

The question therefore which comes 
immediately to mind is, what is or was 
considered suitable employment for the 
claimant or, more specifically, at what 
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stage of his claim could employment out- 
side his usual occupation be considered 
suitable for him. 

The relevant section of the Act reads as 
follows :— 

40(3) After a lapse of such an interval 
from the date on which an insured person 
becomes unemployed as, in the circumstances 
of the case, is reasonable, employment shall 
not be deemed to be not suitable by reason 
only that it is employment of a kind other 
than employment in the usual occupation of 
the insured person, if it is employment at a 
rate of wages not lower and on conditions not 
less favourable than those observed by agree- 
ment between employees and employers or, 
failing any such agreement, than those recog- 
nized by good employers. 


According to (the vice-president of the 
union), the expression “after a lapse of 
such an interval...as is reasonable” 
which appears in the above-quoted section, 
is interpreted by the Commission to mean 
a period of three months. (The vice- 
president of the union) has not stated the 
source of his information in that respect 
but I must say that such a ruling would 
be contrary to the spirit of the Act and in 
violation of the explicit wording of Section 
40(3), which states that the reasonable 
lapse of time must be determined in the 
light of the “circwmstances of the case”. 

Under Section 40(3) of the Act, there- 
fore, each case is dealt with on its own 
merit, bearing in mind that the factors 
which affect the suitability of an offer of 
employment outside one’s usual occupation 
are numerous and that the weight given 
to any particular one varies according to 
the presence or absence of certain others. 

In certain cases, claimants have been 
allowed a substantial period of time in 
which to find employment of their own 
vhoice whereas in others they have been 
disqualified from the receipt of benefit 
almost immediately upon becoming unem- 
ployed because they had restricted their 
sphere of employment to work in their 
usual occupation which they could not 
reasonably hope to find owing to certain 
circumstances beyond their control or which 
they had deliberately created. In regard to 
the latter-mentioned cases, I would cite 
as an example decision CU-B 912, which 
deals with the case of a French-speaking 
stenographer from the City of Quebee who 
was not considered available for work 
within the meaning of the Act when, upon 
fiing a claim for benefit in an Ontario 
centre where the English language is 


spoken exclusively, she insisted upon accept- 
ing French stenographic work only. Her 
short period of unemployment carried little 
weight in determining the issue. 

In the present case the claimant, upon 
registering for employment with the Com- 
mission’s office in the City of .......... on 
September 16, 1952, stated that he would 
accept work as a locomotive fireman only. 
At that time he was just beginning his 
period of unemployment, if we take into 
consideration the month he served in jail 
and that it was not until September 15 
that he was finally dismissed from the 
employ of the (railway company). 

There was no question of his returning 
to the employ of the (railway company) 
and there were no jobs in his occupation 
listed at the local office. In fact the local 
office had only one job of that kind listed 
in all the years of its existence. There is 
no doubt, therefore, that his chances of 
obtaining employment were materially 
lessened by the very nature of his 
occupation. 

On the other hand there are quite a few 
large firms anise a rete , apart from the 
railway companies, which employ locomo- 
tive firemen and, although they usually 
select them from their own personnel, it is 
quite possible that a young man of the 
claimant’s experience could obtain, through 
his own efforts, employment as such with 
one of these firms. Whether the claimant 
intended to make the necessary efforts is 
not shown in the records but I think that 
the benefit of the doubt should be given 
to him in that respect. 

Taking all the circumstances of the case 
into consideration, I am of the opinion that 
the claimant should have been allowed one 
month in which to look for the kind of 
employment he desired while in receipt of 
benefit. After the month had elapsed and 
the claimant had not succeeded in obtaining 
employment as a locomotive fireman, it 
could then be said that he had so unduly 
restricted his sphere of employment that he 
was not “prepared to accept at once any 
offer of suitable employment brought to his 
notice”, which as stated at the beginning 
of these remarks is the condition sine qua 
non of availability for work. 

For those reasons the appeal is allowed 
to the extent that the claimant fulfilled 
the condition laid down in Section 27(1) (b) 
of the Act for the period from September 
16 to October 16, 1952. 
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abour Conditions 


in Federal Government Contracts , 


ee 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 216 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 113 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors ahd subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment awarded during July are 
set out below:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 

Defence Construction (1951) Ltd.: 

(Building and Maintenance)...... Walle ewe 4 $ 9,428.30 
Defence Production: 

Lu Loha E eg 8 oR A 157 16,198.00 

MIEN ISEIS GTR ie co doratiat aioe a etCSECeme 158 1,449,330 .00 

Chunmee HCUOrl) ween teen as sates «cslee eae dc 149 1,002,783 .00 
ORO C CRI ete cr tnars etelece oh. -ccracbaeeete sta of tes foal dias 12 93,389.75 
IPD OMVWOLKS Memes Meme ee ccs = sclele land aloes 2 1 6,400.50 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 


discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $144.10 was collected from one employer who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to his contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 13 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Terminal Construction 
Co Ltd, landscaping, Ebsary Estate. Twuft’s 
Cove N 8S: Gunite & Waterproofing Ltd, 
exterior painting. Chicoutimi P Q: Louis 
Vezina, *exterior painting. Farnham P Q: 
Martin & Freres, *exterior painting. 
Val d'Or P Q: Courchesne & Lafleur Enrg, 
exterior painting. Ajax Ont: Cornish Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of storm &«& 
sanitary sewers. Aylmer Ont: Hagersville 
Asphalt Paving Ltd, paving of roads. 
Cobourg Ont: T A Wilson Lumber Co 
Ltd, construction of houses. Deep River 
Ont: Shalamar Gardens, landscaping. 
Goderich Ont: Terminal Construction Co 


Ltd, landscaping. Lindsay Ont: Walter J 
Holsgrove, *landscaping. London Ont: 
London Sand & Stone Ltd, paving of roads. 
Midland Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, land- 
seaping. Rockclhiffe Ont: Dibblee Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, paving of roads. Winnipeg 
Man: J H From, landscaping. Cold Lake 
Alta: Provincial Engineering Ltd, installa- 
tion of electrical distribution system; Mix 
Bros Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
roads & driveways. Leduc Alta: J W 
Parsons Painting, *exterior painting. 
Edmonton Alta: Cosmopolitan Decorators, 
exterior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N S: Mardo Construction 
Ltd, construction of air electrical bldg. 
Bagotville P Q: George Proulx Eng, con- 
struction of sewers, concrete block bldg 
& greenhouse. Montreal P Q: O Langlois 
Construction Ltd, installation of water & 
sewer services. Senneterre P Q: Atlas Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction of drill & 
recreational hall. Camp Borden Ont: 
Swansea Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of watermains & sanitary sewers. Centralia 
Ont: J H Turvey Electric Ltd, extension 
to electrical distribution system. Downs- 
view Ont: Mal Nicholson, extension of 
railway siding. Falconbridge Ont: Angus 
Robertson Ltd, residual construction & 
related work. Foymount Ont: Angus 


Robertson Ltd, residual construction & 
related work. London Ont: Sterling Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of ground 
services. Winnipeg Man: Kummen- 
Shipman Electric Ltd, installation of power 
& communications system. Cold Lake 
Alta: Bennett & White Alberta Ltd, con- 
struction of hangars. Suffield Alta: Burns 
& Dutton Concrete & Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of central laboratory. 
Baldy Hughes B C: Ben Ginter Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of access roads. 
Esquimalt B C: J A Pollard Construc- 
tion, construction of electrical workshop. 
Holberg B C: Marwell Construction Co 
Ltd, residual construction & related work. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Steel Company of Canada 
Ltd, erection of fence, coal yard, Lady 
Hammond Road. Dunnville Ont: W A 
Moffatt Co, application of built-up roofs 
on hangars, No 6 Repair Depot Detach- 
ment, RCAF Station. Mountainview Ont: 
W A Moffatt Co, application of built-up 
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roofs on hangars, No 6 Repair Depot 
Detachment, RCAF Station. Between 
Edmonton & Fort St John B C: J Boshard 
& Son Ltd, patch painting of structural ~ 
steel, Peace River Suspension Bridge, 

NWHS. ' 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Creaghan & 
Archibald Ltd, repairs to expansion joints in 
deck of Jacques Cartier Bridge. Churchill 
Harbour Man: Bolton Construction Co 


Ltd, construction of officers’ residence. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: Moncrieff Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of mill- 
wright’s shop, No 3 elevator. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P E TI; Island Construc- 
tion Lid, surfacing west side of railway 
wharf. Larry’s River N S: R K. Mac- 
Donald Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Margaree Harbour N S: A J 
MacDonald & D A Maclsaac, pier replace- 
ment. Meteghan N S: Atlantic Bridge Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs. New Harbour N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater exten- 
sion. Parkers Cove N 8S: M A Condon & 
Son, breakwater repairs. South East Cove 
(Tancook), N S: T C Gorman (Nova 
Seotia) Ltd, breakwater extension. 
Escuminac N B: Andre F Richard, 
*dredging. Green Point N B: Lloyd G 
Smith, repairs & improvements to pier. 
Kouchibouguac River N B: C J Gaudet, 
construction of wharf. Richibucto Cape 
N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. St Louis Gully N B: Andre 
F Richard, *dredging: Chandler P Q: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Clarkes Crty, PQ, JWPt, PortertCo. Ltd, 
*redredging. Contrecoeur P Q: Lucien 
Lachapelle, *dredging. Gracefield P Q: 
Amyot & Amyot, erection of public build- 
ing. Matane P Q: A Lapointe & A 
Bellavance, shed reconstruction. Montreal 
P Q: C Howard Simpkin Ltd, installation 
of transformers, switchboard & alterations, 
ete, St James St Post Office. Pointe-au- 
Pere P Q: Mitis Construction Co, renew- 
ing of wharf lighting system. Quebec P Q: 
O Picard & Fils Inc, pipe tunnel installa- 
tions, Marine Stores building; Magloire 
Cauchon Ltd, alterations to provide fluoro- 
scope & radiology dept, Savard Park 
Hospital. Riviere du Loup P Q: Arthur 
Dionne, asphalt paving. St Joseph de Sorel 
P Q: Lucien Lachapelle, *dredging. Ste 
Marthe de Gaspe (Riviére de la Martre) 


Department of Resources and Development 


Prince Edward Island National Park 
P E 7: Island Construction Ltd, asphalt 
seal coating, Dalvay-Stanhope & Rustico- 
New London Bay Highway. Cape Breton 
Highlands National Park N 8: Fundy Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction of sub- 
‘grade, etc, Cabot Trail. Halifax N S: 
J Gray, demolition of barracks bldg. 
Point Pelee National Park Ont: Maren- 
tette Bros, installation of water system 
& electrical services for camp ground area; 


P @: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, 
wharf extension. Beamsville Ont: R Timms 
Construction & Engineering Ltd, construc- 
tion of public bldg. Bloomfield Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, erection 
of public bldg. Fort William Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredg- 
ing; Consolidated Dredging Ltd, *dredging. 
London Ont: Wainwright Construction Ltd, 


alterations to sanitary drains, Mental 
Infirmary; McKay-Cocker Construction 
Ltd, alterations to old Isolation Annex, 


Westminster Hospital; Towland Construc- 


tion Co Ltd, road paving—Psychiatric 
Institution, Westminster Hospital. Port 
Hope Ont: McNamara Construction Co 


Ltd, *dredging. Port Rowan Ont: Detroit 
Construction Ltd, construction of break- 
water. Port Stanley Ont: Peerless Con- 
struction Ltd, paving portion of wharf area. 
Rondeau Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd, *dredging. Toronto Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Whitby 
Ont: Mannix Ltd, *dredging. Black Bay 
(Bushell) Sask: Burns & Dutton Construe- 
tion Co Ltd, erection of fence. Regina 
Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, erection 
of public bldg. Cracroft B C: F Gagne, 
float renewal. Esquimalt BC: Victoria Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Port Mann 
B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, placing of rock at 
training dyke on Fraser River. Port 
Washington B C: Victoria Piledriving Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs & improvements. 
Vancouver B C: B C Marine Engineers 
& Shipbuilders Ltd, *docking, cleaning, 
painting & repairing dredge “PWD No 305” 
(King Edward); Burrard Dry Dock Co Ltd, 
docking, cleaning, painting & repairing 
dredge “PWD No 303” (Fruhling). 


Municipal Spraying & Oiling Co Ltd, 
asphalt seal coating of road. St Lawrence 
Islands National Park Ont: A F Simpson, 
construction of timber wharf with rock 
filled cribs, Gordon Island. Riding 
Mountain National Park Man: Common- 
wealth Construction Co Ltd, asphalt seal 
coating, No 10 Highway & Wasagaming 
Townsite Sts, ete. Prince Albert National 
Park Sask: Horton Steel. Works Ltd, 
erection of steel water tank & tower, 
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Waskesiu Townsite. Banff National Park 
Alta: Baynes Manning Ltd, alterations & 
extensions to water & sewer system; 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, construction of subgrade, etc, Trans- 
Canada Highway. Jasper National Park 
Alta: Western Construction & Lumber Co 
Ltd, asphalt seal coating, Banff-Jasper 
Highway; Marwell Construction Co Ltd, 
reconstruction of Banff-Jasper Highway. 
Between Castlegar & International 


Boundary B C: Western Water Wells, 
drilling work on Columbia River. Yoho 
National Park B C: Dawson, Wade & 
Co Ltd, construction of subgrade, ete, 
Trans-Canada Highway. Aklavik N W T: 
Tower Co Ltd, construction of various 
bldgs. Whitehorse Y T: Campbell’s Ltd, 
construction of foundation for Pan- 
American duplex bldg. Upper Whitehorse 
Y 7: Campbell’s Ltd, construction of 
garages. 


Department of Transport 


South Head Nfld: Newfoundland Engi- 
neering & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of dwelling, concrete tower and storage 
bldg. Argyle N S: LE & P E Armstrong, 
construction of dwelling & light tower. 
Scatari Island N S: Robb Engineering 
Works Ltd, erection of tower. Cap Des 
Rosiers P Q: Emile Cloutier, renewal of 
brick facing on tower. Rimouski P Q: 
H J O’Connell Ltd, additional develop- 
ment of airport. Rouyn PQ:. H J 


O’Connell Ltd, additional development of 
airport. St Timothee P Q: Argo Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, replacement of bridge by 
earth fill. Sudbury Ont: Raynor & Arm- 
strong Ltd, additional development of air- 
port. Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of equipment 
bldg. McInnes Island B C': Stewart & Slade 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
dwellings & light-radio fog alarm bldg. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, August 1, 1953 

The consumer price index rose 0:3 per 
cent—from 115-4 to 115-7—between July 2 
and August 1. It was the third consecutive 
rise following six consecutive declines. 

The index is now at the same level as 
of January 1953. 

The latest change, for the first time in 
many months, was largely attributable to 
factors other than foods which remained 
practically unchanged, moving from 112-7 
to 112-8. Within the food group a sub- 
stantial drop in the price of vegetables, 
coupled with decreases for fresh fruits and 
beef, was overbalanced by increases in 
bread, coffee, eggs, pork products and lamb. 

The clothing index moved up 0:1 per 
cent from 110-3 to 110.4, as a result of an 
advance in the price of knitting yarn and 
a fractional increase in men’s wear. The 
household operation series changed from 
117-0 to 117-2 due to higher quotations 
for fuel oil and scattered slight increases 
in home furnishings and cleaning supplies. 

The largest group index change was 
registered by the other commodities and 
services components which moved up 0:5 
per cent from 115-2 to 115-8, reflecting 
higher quotations for gasoline and hospital 


’ *See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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rates. The shelter index incorporated 
advances in both the rental and home- 
ownership components, and moved from 
123-9 to 124-1. 

The index one year earlier (August 1 
1952) was 116-0; group indexes were: food 
115-7; shelter 120-6, clothing 111-6, house- 
hold operations 115-8, and other commodi- 
ties and services 115-8. 


Cost-of-Living Index, August 1, 1953 

The cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) 
rose from 186-0 to 186-4 between July 2 
and August 1. At August 1, 1952, it was 
187-6. 

Group indexes at August 1 (July 2 
figures in parentheses), were: food 229-5 
(229-2), rent 153-3 (152-9), fuel and light 
153-6 (153-5), clothing 206-7 (206-5), home 
furnishings and services 195-9 (196-0), and 
miscellaneous 150°0 (149-2). 

Group indexes one year earlier (August 1, 
1952) were: food 238-0, rent 147-9, fuel and 
light 150-1, clothing 208-6, home furnish- 
ings and services 196-0, and miscellaneous 
147-8. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, July 2, 1953 


Seasonal increases in food prices were 
mainly responsible for the advance in the 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949=100 


Index 1949= 100 


ee 
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cost-of-living indexes for each of the nine 
regional cities between June 1 and July 2, 
1953. 

The increases registered ranged between 
0-6 and 1-1 per cent. 

This general advance was largely attrib- 
utable to seasonal increases in the prices 
of eggs and fresh vegetables. Increases 
for several other food items, in particular 
bacon, lard, lamb, flour and oranges also 
contributed to the substantial gains made 
by the food indexes in all nine centres. 
Advances in bread prices were recorded in 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. 

Fractional changes in the clothing indexes 
of seven of the nine cities were mainly due 
to fluctuations in the prices of women’s 
hosiery. The principal changes in the home 
furnishings and services group indexes con- 
sisted of increases in telephone rates in 
Saskatoon and furniture prices in Halifax, 
Toronto and Edmonton. Fuel and light 
indexes were unchanged in seven cities 
while they moved up in Montreal and 
Winnipeg due to higher coal and coke 
prices in the former and higher domestic 
gas rates in the latter. 

Increases in the rent indexes averaged 0-3 
per cent in seven cities while the indexes 
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for St. John’s and Halifax remained 
unchanged. Advances in theatre admission 
fees in St. John’s and newspaper subscrip- 
tion rates in Toronto moved the miscel- 
laneous items indexes up in those two 
cities. Indexes for the remaining seven 
cities remained unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index 
point changes between June 1 and July 2 
were as follows: Montreal +2-1 to 192-2; 
Winnipeg +1-7 to 178-9; Saskatoon +1-7 
to 185-1; Halifax +1-4 to 174-8; Saint 
John +1:4 to 182-4; Edmonton +1-2 to 
179-0; Vancouver +1-2 to 188-8; Toronto 
+1-1 to 183-3; St. John’s +0-7 to 101-9.* 


Wholesale Prices, July 1953 


Wholesale prices declined by 0-2 per 
cent between June and July, to 221-7. In 
July last year the index was 225-4. Of 
the eight major groups, five averaged lower 
in July than in June, while two advanced 
and one remained unchanged. 

The animal products index dropped from 
247-5 in June to 243-5 due to lower quota- 
tions for livestock, fresh and cured meats, 
leather, raw furs, hides and skins, and 


*Index on base June 1951=100. 
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cheese. These outweighed seasonal strength 
in eggs as well as advances in fish, poultry, 
oils and fats, and footwear. 

Lower prices for hardwoods, fir, cedar 
shingles, woodpulp and newsprint were 
reflected in a decline in the wood, wood 
products and paper index from 290-5 to 
289-7, while the index for fibres, textiles 
and textile products fell from 241-7 to 
241-2 due to lower prices for binder twine, 


worsted yarns and woollen cloth. Raw 
cotton and imported raw wool were 
slightly higher. 

The non-ferrous metals index moved 


down from 168-6 to 168-3 when decreases 
occurred for tin, gold, copper, silver and 
solder which overbalanced an advance in 
lead. Weakness in commodities quoted on 
an export basis, such as newsprint, gold, 
cedar shingles, etc., reflected a slight easing 
in July of United States funds in terms 
of the Canadian dollar. 

Lower quotations for fertilizer materials 
outweighed firmness in inorganic chemicals 
and paint materials to lower the total 
chemical products index from 176-4 to 
176-1. In the non-metallics section, firmer 
prices for imported coal and crude oil were 
sufficient to raise the group index from 
176-4 to 177-0. The index for iron and its 
products was unchanged at 220-6. 


Firmer prices for bakery products, 
notably bread, coupled with increases for 
coffee, cocoa beans, potatoes, onions and 
canned fruits, outweighed losses in grains, 
livestock feeds, milled cereal foods, vege- 
table oils and natural raw rubber, to 
advance the vegetable products index from 
197:4 to 198-7. 


Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets changed narrowly from 219-3 to 
219-2, the decline largely reflecting lower 
quotations for animal products. “ower 
prices for livestock, butterfat and western 
milk for cheese manufacture were respon- 
sible for a change in animal products from 
268-8 to 265-3. Eggs were higher as well 
as fowl and eastern milk for cheese manu- 
facture. Field products advanced from 
169-9 to 173-1 when increases in eastern 
potatoes outweighed decreases in grains, 
western potatoes and hay. 


The residential building materials index 
declined slightly between June and July 
from 284-1 to 283-9. Lower quotations 
were mainly concentrated in lumber 
although a slightly easier price tone was 
noted for the lath, plaster and insulation 
sub-group, as well as the roofing materials 
section. The paint and glass series moved 
up moderately. 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX FROM JANUARY 1946 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, July 1953* 


The idleness resulting from industrial 
disputes during the first seven months of 
1953 has been consistently less than the 
man-days lost in the same period in 1952. 
In July 1953, the loss was somewhat higher 
than in the previous month but was only 
a fraction of the idleness in July 1952. Two 
stoppages with the greatest loss in July 
1953 were gold miners at Pamour and 
South Porcupine, Ont., and truck drivers, 
warehousemen and helpers in South West- 
ern Ontario. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 21 of the 30 stoppages in 
July 19538, causing 95 per cent of the total 
loss. Of the other disputes, three arose 
over union questions, four over dismissals 
or suspensions and two over causes affect- 
ing working conditions. 

Preliminary figures for July 1953 show 
30 strikes and lockouts in existence, involv- 
ing 7,396 workers, with a time loss of 
73,486 man-working days, compared with 
31 strikes and lockouts in June, 1953, with 
6,452 workers involved and a loss of 57,346 
days. In July 1952 there were 54 strikes 
und lockouts, 56,263 workers involved and 
a loss of 888,243 days. 

For the first seven months of 1953 pre- 
liminary figures show 99 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 24,097 workers, with a loss 


of 283,924 days. In the same period in 1952 
there were 150 strikes and lockouts, with 
97,561 workers involved and a loss of 2,217,- 
396 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in July 1953 was 0-09 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0-07 per 
cent in June 1953; 1-07 per cent in July 
1952; 0-05 per cent for the first seven 
months of 1953; and 0-38 per cent for the 
first seven months of 1952. 


Of the 80 stoppages in July 1953, three 
were settled in favour of the employer, 10 
were compromise settlements and six were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 11 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, and 
at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmon- 
ton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; and garage 
Cee at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrs from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken, as far 
as possible, from the government publica- 
tions of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics. 


Great Brifain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in May 1953 was 135 and 19 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 154 during the month. In all 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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stoppages of work in _ progress, 18,600 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
32,000 working days caused. 

Of the 135 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in May, five, directly 
involving 400 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 58, directly 
involving 4,500 workers, over other wage 
questions; five, directly involving 400 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 14, directly involving 3,500 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment ~ 
of particular classes or persons; 51, directly 
involving 4,800 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
two, directly involving 1,000 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. 


New Zealand 

Figures for the first quarter of 1953 show 
17 strikes involving, directly and indirectly, 
2.512 workers and causing a time loss of 
3,110 man-days. . 
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United States 


Preliminary figures for June 1953 show 
500 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month; 250,000 workers were involved. The 


time loss for all stoppages in progress 
during the month was 3,750,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for May 1953 are 
525 work stoppages involving © 270,000 
workers and a time loss of 3,000,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GazerTs. 


List No. 61. 


Accident Prevention 

1. U.S. Bureau of Mines. Coal Miners 
Safety Manual; a Handbook for Miners, 
by J. J. Forbes, M. J. Ankeny and Frances 


Feehan. Washington, G.P.O., 1943. Pp. 
218. 

2. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Safety in 
Harbor Employment. Hearings... on 


H.R. 5796... Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 509. 

3. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Safety in 


Longshore and Harbor Work. Report of 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952)" Pp. 12: 


4. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Providing 
for the Welfare of Coal Miners. Hearings 

Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 448. 

5. Great Britain. Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Prevention of Accidents in 
Paper Mills. Second Report. London, 
H.MS8.0., 1952. Pp. 54. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


6. Baker, Alton Wesley. Labor-M anage- 
ment Arbitration; Background of Arbitra- 
tion and Survey of Arbitration Clauses in 
Ohio Collective Bargaining Contracts, by 
Alton W. Baker and R. J. Davis. 
Columbus, ¢c1951. Pp. 55. 
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7. Slaby, Steve M. The Labor Court in 
Norway. Oslo, Norwegian Academic Press, 
c1952. Pp. 38. 


Discrimination in Employment 


8. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Negroes in the United States: Their 
Employment and Economic Status. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952, ie. 1953. Pp. 58. 


9. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Federal 
Equality of Opportunity in Employment 
Act; Report to accompany 8.3368, a Bill 
to prohibit Discrimination in Employment 
because of Race, Color, Religion, National 
Origin, or Ancestry, with Minority Views 
of Mr. Hill. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 2 
Parts. 


Economic Conditions 


10. National Industrial Conference 
Board. ... Resources: from Abundance to 
Scarcity by 19752 A Round Table Discus- 
sion. New York, c1952. Pp. 52. 


11. Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation. European 
Economic Co-operation: a Survey. Paris, 
1951. Pp. 43. 

12. Shinner, Ernest Gardiner. Prosperity 
can be Permanent. Chicago, Shinner 
Political Economy Research Foundation, 
LOST peeloos 

13. U.S. Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration. Special Mission to the United 
Kingdom. Report. London, 1948. 3 
Volumes. Contents—v. 1. The _ high- 
lights—v. 2. Supporting facts—v. 3. 
Statistical supplement. Library lacks 
volume one. 


Employees—Training 

14. Minnesota. University. Industrial 
Relations Center. Training Programs for 
Maximum Manpower Effectiveness. Pro- 
ceedings of a Conference held April 12-18, 
1951, with the Cooperation of the Twin 
Cities Chapter of Society for Advance- 
ment of Management through the Center 


for Continuation Study, University of 
Minnesota. Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown 
Company, c1952. Pp. 57. 

15. Training Conference of Eduea- 
tional Directors in Industry’ and 
Commerce. 6th, Montreal, 1952. Pro- 
ceedings ... April 24-25, 1952, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec. Theme: 
Toward Better Training. Montreal, Cana- 
dian Industrial Trainers’ Association, 1952. 
Pp. 153. 


Human Relations 


16. Chase, Stuart. The Proper Study of 
Mankind ... an Inquiry into the Science 
of Human Relations. New York, Harper, 
c1948. Pp. 311. 


17. Hepner, Harry Walker. How to live 
and work Successfully with People in 
Business. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. 
Pron Wap. 


Industrial Disputes 


18. United States, Defendant. The Steel 
Seizure; Briefs for the Government and 
the Companies and the Record filed in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
im the Steel Seizure Case (the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, et al. vs. Charles 
Sawyer, Nos. 744, 745) including Such 
Briefs for the United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO, and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, et al., as Amici 
Curiae. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 2 
Parts. 


18a. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. National 
and Emergency Labor Disputes. Hearings 
before the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and its Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor Management Relations, United 
States Senate, Highty-second Congress, on 
$.2999; a Bill to amend the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, so as to 
provide a More Effective Method of deal- 
ing with Labor Disputes in Vital Indus- 
tries which affect the Public Interest and 
$.3016, a Bill to provide an Orderly 
Procedure for the Relinquishment of 
Possession of the Steel Plants under Con- 
ditions which will assure the Continued 
Production of the Articles and Materials 
required for the Common Defense. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 767. 


Job Analysis and Specification 

19. Gould, B. C. A Manual for Occupa- 
tion Evaluation. Rev. ed. New York, 
Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison, 1938. 
Pp. 30. 

20. U.S. Bureau of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion. Division of Occupational Analysis 
and Manning Tables. Informational 
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Manual on Industrial Job Evaluation 
Systems. Washington, G.P.O., 1943. Pp. 28. 


Labour Organization—Political Activities 
21. Calkins, Fay. The CIO and the 
Democratic Party. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 162. 
22. Patch, Buel W. Labor and Politics. 
Washington, Editorial Research Reports, 
1952. Pp. 583-599. 


Labouring Classes 

23. Ireland (Eire) Department of 
Industry and Commerce. Report on the 
work of the Factory Inspection Service for 


1951. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1952. 1 
Volume. 
24. Bondas, Joseph. Un Demi-Siécle 


d’ Action Syndicale, 1898-1948; Histoire de 
CS. de la C.G.TB., et de la F.G.T.B. 
Préf. de Louis de Brouckere. Anvers, Impr 
“Fixcelsior”, 1949? Pp. 448. This book is 
a history of labour organization in Belgium. 


National Safety Congress, Chicago, 1951 

25. General Sessions, 1951 National Safety 
Congress (Index to Transactions of All 
Sessions) Chicago, National Safety Council, 
1952. Pp. 64. 


26. Current Safety Topics in the Aero- 
nautical Industries, as presented in the 
Subject Sessions of the 1961 National Safety 
Congress. Sponsored by the American 
Society of Safety Engineers. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 15. 

27. Current Safety Topics in the Air 
Transport Industry as presented in the 
Sessions of the Air Transport Section of 
the 1951 National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 15. 

28. Current Safety Topics in, the Auto- 
motive and Machine Shop Industries, as 
presented in the Sessions of the Automotive 
and Machine Shop Section at the 1961 
National Safety Congress. Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 16. 

29. Current Safety Topics in the Cement 
and Quarry Industries, as presented in the 
Sessions of the Cement and Quarry Section 
of the 1951 National Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1952. 
Pp. 23. 

30. Current Safety Topics in the Chemical 
Industries, as presented in the Sessions of 
the Chemical Section at the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 64. 

31. Current Safety Topics in the Coal 
Mining Industry, as presented in _ the 
Sessions of the Coal Mining Section at the 
1951 National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 52. 
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32. Current Safety Topics in the Con- 
struction Industry, as presented in the 
Sessions of the Construction Section at the 
1951 National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 24. 


33. Current Safety Topics in the Elec- 
trical Equipment Industry, as presented in 
the Sessions of the Electrical Equipment 
Section at the 1951 National Safety Con- 
gress. Chicago, National Safety Council, 
1952. Pp. 19. 


34. Current Safety Topics in Farm Safety, 
as presented in the Farm Safety Sessions 
of the 1951 National Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1952. 
Pp. 28. 


35. Current Safety Topics in the Food 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of 
the Food Section at the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 28. 


36. Current Safety Topics in the Glass 
and Ceramics Industry, as presented in the 
Sessions of the Glass and Ceramics Section 
at the 1951 National Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1952. 
iter 


37. Current Safety Topics in Home Safety, 
as presented in the Home Safety Sessions 
of the 1951 National Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1952. 
Pp oe: 


38. Current Safety Topics in Industrial 
Nursing, as presented in the Sessions of the 
Industrial Nursing Section of the 1951 
National Safety Congress. Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 24. 


39. Current Safety Topics in the Mari- 
time Industries, as presented in the Sessions 
of the Marine Section of the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 28. 


40. Current Safety Topics in the Meat 
Packaging, Tanning and Leather Indus- 
iries, as presented in the Sessions of the 
Meat Packing, Tanning and Leather 
Products Section of the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 32. 


41. Current Safety Topics in the Metals 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of 
the Metals Section of the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 40. 


42. Current Safety Topics in the Mining 
Industry, as presented in the Mining Sec- 
tion of the 1951 National Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1952. 
Pp. 84. 
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43. Current Safety Topics in the Motor 
Transportation Industry, as presented m 
the Sessions of the Commercial Vehicle 
Section of the 1951 National Safety Con- 
gress. Chicago, National Safety Council, 
1952. Pp. 28. 


44, Current Safety Topics in the Petrolewm 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of the 
Petroleum Section at the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 48. 


45. Current Safety Topics in Power Press 
and forging Operations, as presented in the 
Sessions of the Power Press Section of the 
1951 National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 28. 


46. Current Safety Topics in the Printing 
and Publishing Industry, as presented in 
the Sessions of the Printing and Publishing 
Section of the 1951 National Safety Con- 
gress. Chicago, National Safety Council, 
1952. Pp. 16. 


47. Current Safety Topics in Public 
Employment, as presented in the Sessions 
of the Public Employee Section of the 1951 
National Safety Congress. Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 20. 


48. Current Safety Topics in the Public 
Utilities Industries, as presented im _ the 
Sessions of the Public Utilities Section of 
the 1951 National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 20. 


49. Current Safety Topics in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, as presented in the Sessions 
of the Pulp and Paper Section at the 
1951 National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 36. 


50. Current Safety Topics in the Railroad 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of 
the Railroad Section at the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 40. 


51. Current Safety Topics in the Rubber 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of 
ihe Rubber Section of the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 20. 


52. Current Safety Topics in School and 
College Safety, as presented in the School 
and College Sessions of the 1961 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp..52. 


53. Current Safety Topics in the Textile 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of 


the Textile Section at the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety — 


Council, 1952. Pp. 20. 
54. Current Safety Topics 


in Traffie : 
Safely, as presented in the Sessions of the 


Traffic Section at the 1951 National Safety 
Congress. Chicago, National Safety Council, 
1952. Pp. 96. 

55. Current Safety Topics in the Transit 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of 
the Transit Section at the 1961 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 28. 

56. Current Safety Topics in the Wood 
Products Industries, as presented in the 
Sessions of the Wood Products Section at 
the National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 16. 

57. Human Understanding—a Two-Way 
Communication as presented in the Early 
Morning Sessions of the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 28. 


Occupations 

58. Canada. Civil Service Commission. 
Civil Service Careers for College Graduates. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 86. 

59. Eaton (T) Co. Limited of Mont- 
real. Retailing, a Career with a Future. 
Montreal, 1952? Pp. 12. 

60. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Welder and 
Cutter. London, H.M.8.0., 1952. Pp. 20. 

61. U.S. Employment Service. You and 
Your Job; Job Planning for Youth m a 
Defense Economy. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. Pp. 22. 


Paper Making Industry and Trade 

62. Canada. Combines Investigation 
Commission. Coarse Papers; Investigation 
into an Alleged Combine in the Supply, 
Distribution and Sale of Coarse Papers in 
British Columbia. Ottawa, Canada. Dept. 
of Justice, 19538. Pp. 136. 

63. Canada. Combines Investigation 
Commission. Fine Papers; Investigation 
into Alleged Combines in the Manufacture, 
Distribution and Sale of Fine Papers. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. Pp. 483. 


Wages and Hours 

64. National Conference on Equal Pay, 
Washington, 1952. Report on the 
National Conference on Equal Pay, March 
81 and April 1, 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. Pp. 25. 


65. Reder, Melvin Warren. The General 
Level of Money Wages. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California, 1951. Pp. 17. 


Women 


66. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Jury Duty 


for Women. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
1 Folder. 

67. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Siaius of 
Women in the United States, 1952, by 
Lucile Furman, Washington, 1952. Pp. 15. 

68. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Women as 
Workers (a Statistical Guide). Washing- 


ton, 1952; Pp. 30. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Organiza- 


Wash- 


69. Congress of Industrial 
tions. Workmen’s Compensation. 
ington, 1952. Pp. 65. 

70. New York (State) Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Cumulative Supplement 
to Annotations under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. July, 1952. New York, 
1958. 1 Volume. 


Miscellaneous 


71. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Small Busi- 
ness, its Role and Its Problems; a Report 
of the Committee on Economic Policy. 
Washington, c1953. Pp. 33. 


72. Conference for Labor Journal 
Editors. 5th, Urbana, IIL, 1952. 
Winning Your Readers’ Interest: Report, 
5th annual Labor Journal Editor’s Confer- 
ence, May 23-24, 1952. Urbana, University 
of Illinois, 1952. Pp. 17. 


73. Deakin, Arthur. Some Problems of 
Works Consultation. (In Research. August 


1952. V. 5, No. 8, p. 351-354.) 
74. Minnesota. University. Industrial 
Relations Center. How to develop a 


Weighted Application Blank, by Josephine 
Welch, C. Harold Stone and Donald G. 
Paterson. Dubuque, Iowa, William C. 
Brown Company, c1952. Pp. 19. 

75. Stalin, Joseph. Economic Problems 
of Socialism in the U.SS.R. Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1952. 
Pp. 103.° 


Another 14-Year-Old Strike Ends 


Another strike claiming the title “The World’s Longest Strike” has ended after 14 years, 
one month and some odd days. The same man had served as picket for the last 12 years 


of the strike. 


The Auto Mechanics Union (AFL) began picketing the Peterson Chevrolet Co. in 


Chicago in July 1939. 


The picket—since 1941 Alexander Orr manned the line—was 


removed early this month when the company agreed to a contract. 
A 14-year-old Irish strike ended last May (L.G., June, p. 876). 
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A-—-Labour Force 
D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Table A-Il—Estimated Distribution of Canadian Manpower. ...... 22.2222. + -- eee sae sume 
Table A-2—Persons Looking ‘for Work in Canada... cs. ¢-c20.- <0: «ts sles ele oo rete eee ene 
Table A-3—Regional Distributions, Week Ended June 20, 1953......-... 0.0.0. ence eee eee teens 


Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Table A=4—Distribution of All Immigrants’ by Region. Josie oe. a rcctc ate ele xteletole iste e olointeints oyivier nanan 
Table A-5—Distribution of Workers Entering Canada by Occupations......................--- 


B—Labour Income . 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 


Table B-l—Estimates ot Wabour, Income@scs set. c.. creaeitre an «<i eters «take te or eee ea eee 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Employment and Payrolls 


Table C-1—Employment Index Numbers by Provinces..............0.+-eeeeeceeeeeceee were 
Table C-2—Employment, Payrolls, and Weekly Wages and Salaries....................+--+--- 
Table C-3—Summary of Employment, Payrolls and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries. ......- 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 


Table:C-4—Hours and Harnings i Manufacturing... >.<... 2. ates ulane os cen alnajainy sotto eee eee ene 
‘Table C-5—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing by Provinces and Cities.............-..----- 
Table'C-6—Hours and Harnings by Industry 8.1. o. o. Sic ccs oe cle ein 0 okie ee ne eer 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table ©-7—Real Marnings in Manutacturing........« ceca cemte se bs cya eet eee nn eee ee 


D—Employment Service Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Table D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants as at First of Month.................. 


Table D-2—Unfilled Vacancies by Industry and by Sex.................0.cccececeseeee es 
Table D-3—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants by Occupation and by Sex............ 
Table D-4—Activities of National Employment Service Offices. ..................-2-----205- 


Table D-5—Applications and Placements Since 1943... ....4.00s0b. +c eswemewes des cs ccclee udm 
Table D-6—Vacancies and Placements by National Employment Service Offices (Quarterly) .... 


E—Unemployment Insurance 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Table E-1—Number Receiving Benefit with Amount Paid...............cc00 cece eee e ec eeeeees 
Table E-2—Persons Signing the Live Unemployment Register by Number of Days Continu- 

vusly on the Registers 25. o00-.....s:s.6,0.500 haciesten ayes Aer Rael ae en en 
Table E-3—Claims for Benefit by Provinces and Disposal of Claims....................e0000-: 
Table E-4—Claimants Not Entitled to Benefit with Reasons for Non-Entitlement............. 
Table E-5—Estimates of the Insured Population 
Table E-6— Unemployment Insurance Fund 


¥—Prices 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Table F-1—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada 
Table F-la—Consumer Price Index Numbers, Canada........-2-0-.+ceeececceerececeevericces 
Table F-2—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living for Nine Cities of Canada 
Table ¥-3—Index Numbers of Staple Food Items... ....) 7. spe neers en 
Table F-4—Retail Prices of Staple Foods and Coal by Cities..............0-cesseeseeeeesveeee 
Table F-5—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada and Other Countries 
Table F-6-—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


H—Industrial Accidents 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


MANPOWER 


Week Ended June 20, 1953 Week Ended May 16, 1953 
Total Males Females Total Males Females 
Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10,020 5, 002 5,018 10,006 4,995 5,011 
Pala CL VELIAIY LED OUP TORO yare.c carci tee ds ois baat atttade' nab sls 5,387 4,197 1,190 5,321 4,151 1,170 
PPEINODS SURVOEIC cep ete ins hoe te ole as caren sre 5,172 4,024 1,148 5,108 3,969 1,139 
QUAOULS OF NOLO os cater st cc ete ae sleek 4,888 3,889 999 4,720 3,767 953 
Wess thansh: hours s.2 ss..o.. wee vans memes. 284 135 149 388 202 186 
Usually work 35 hours or more,............. 89 70 19 177 130 47 

(a) Laid off for part of the week............ * s sg be - * 

MICO: SHOP MGs alas coos staal dee ous 22 15 < 25 19 s 

(c) lost job during the week................ * * 3 = 5 * 

(d) found job during the week............... * cd * = * * 

KO aE WEA DRED tao ssc cto n cok were eine Dna rione 14 13 * 20 20 * 

(EMI GSS = See rn tenlamae anclatomrl Watch ace 16 12 z 20 15 ® 

(gYuindustrial disputes. 22.50.0000. Tene coe * * * * * * 
(b)ovacationeeeesosce scenes seen Oe. mary * . * 24 14 10 
(other pases tp RON ee oes eon a tele ad 14 12 i 73 49 24 
Usually work less than 35 hours............. 195 65 130 211 72 139 
Persons with jobs not at work,................ 125 96 29 99 80 19 
Usually work 35 hours or more.............. 120 93 27 96 78 18 

(a) Jeid off-for full week... 2.2 .6c.:satee soe. se 10 ie J 11 os I 

WOR WOStRET Sc on toe. Siena sero Pass eaean . is < > = - 

(GO) mess ae OA AL ase coeeiee hare Mien ae 48 39 be 54 45 * 

td) eindistrial dispute weacetulecndec ce wats = * * x = 4 

(GOVRVACALIONSNETS 2. ae eeinmcs,.jteh sgn 50 35 15 20 14 * 

EVROCHORS eee ters 5 Se Acerha Pe coher cs ars , i = us ee 

Usually work less than 35 hours............. x * be ~ ¥ = 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (1)..... 90 77 13 114 102 12 
B. Persons not in the labour force................... 4,633 805 3,828 4, 685 844 3,841 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work....... 181 116 65 181 115 66 
te) IREapingy HOUSE Sasa ooo sinter otein =caia iin as oe 3,330 bo 3,328 3,316 . 3,314 
CEOS LP BCHOO! irsietlatecrie al doe onesies Kite 543 271 272 663 334 329 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle.................... 561 408 153 509 383 126 

CSO CSI, Mat EC ichalcbord ohoersre td Oe s sivacce 18 - 10 16 10 + 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 


¥or all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended June 20, 1953 Week Ended May 16, 1953 
aS Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time Total Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work Work Work 
“Dotal loolavig dor Work: ..6 no cas cscs c erin 101 89 12 124 113 11 
OVIENOUGTODE sak eins isale ek ee slaras s 90 80 10 114 105 he 
RoMet aera Gh S Sew Worcs ss bcletteerpiers ce 2 eR es || 510 Bonne Eneens Beneonnnnnne 
PER OMGUA os oc, vicwra/oaisiaie alas ara aa Ae ee riety. ci [ie. 2 aichascels.<c as ich | ee Ee SAE ea eR SE 
MNO AMOUEUS ciiecis os 2s ee ene ae ne 12:1). do op a a |e aan ee DIA AEN cateals amare se 
MeN APIOUGUG cn Co's S,cafoe owe vaa a NE eyesore in a Ilaysrlacasbo\ake!vieis LOU ese tettte ee, ctcfell nic’etesarceas ete aie 
ES PORES trjuls fiasco. sic 0. seed elon SRM ye Seite le hichslersictassitine pe Coen Cee 
Oe ON OME fos, a crire tosir cist aid s)aic'on SN One aie mallee) bt), abil Meieis draws aiieteRiv tars ane wad 
Vee ele ety aR 11 “4 ‘ 19 - / 2 
PSUR MOUlE. Ake Soc c3 estas niece s.s * * . Me : 5 
TSE Sa et eg oe i a “! 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED JUNE 20, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 


P.E.I Man. 
= Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. EG: 
N.B Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Higth ‘Serves... ).c.he cae set ve pekeat ate hier 5,387 114 416 1,518 1,946 954 439 
eApriculturalie.-c scx otisisive c's mo ermerielete eis 901 Bs 61 210 240 367 21 
Non-Agricultural teeter: asteistestatereer. 4,486 112 355 1,308 1,706 587 418 

Wiales Peal. 75 5 eo eette c noatiat satecid 4,197 96 331 1,185 1,474 772 339 
A oriculturall gd veciostcce ayer clei ever 841 * 56 203 217 345 18 
Non-Auericul tural tere Ace isis ete a ttelels se 3,356 94 275 982 1,257 427 321 

emMalesie bra fo See Raat clad ata ea iclaeins 2 1,190 18 85 333 472 182 100 
A STIGULGUTAL (cain ctttaraen oer ae sitar ars 60 Me - bs 23 22 . 
Non Agricultural jefe sa.) leases </stecsrale 1,130 18 80 326 449 160 97 

AN AGES; § occas tei dee waster aise Meares 5,387 114 416 1,518 1,946 954 439 
1410 VWearesc anciad tre cuedtehtuiectes 542 15 42 182 182 91 30 
DO 24: oars 220s aes tence eaten oe 742 18 57 240 246 130 51 
Dh 4d OATS 3S eaebiom ens aL oe 2,478 51 185 704 898 429 211 
45 —G4A WOATS: .2 a. depiction ceee rahe 1,413 25 112 353 536 259 128 
65 years AnGlOVERo.%G cece nccs utes 212 ® 20 39 84 49 19 

Persons with Jobs 

SAL ete bue QVOUNS <5 c-..steia sate sracm Pihior ts atcha 5, 297 111 403 1,485 1,923 947 428 
Wie ocr acct baler. DRe ama arcs voed 4,120 93 319 1,156 1,456 766 330 
Weare Oi iratave sie ce ole vsevayetes sieved othlets «inf leo 1,177 18 84 329 467 181 98 
PAgriculturaios...acc sete densine cess sis 900 3 61 210 240 366 21 
Non=Agrieulburall 235,00. sce-sche scm Saciwniess 4,397 109 342 1,275 1, 683 581 407 

Pid WOL Ora tity, «cm Ate manne aaailaceiscoos 3,981 90 299 1,147 1,543 539 363 
alps oe adn. asan ave endure ORL ont 2,940 73 227 849 1,125 390 276 
PEmMABIES. Mciad Ns cninete teak aya e SD Od 1,041 17 72 298 418 149 87 

Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work ) 
MOU SOXENE Es only, ue iotian Rites tet nag 90 42 13 33 23 be 11 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

US OEMUACKEG in, ciara sad <teieis atest iaictiatalain'a mets 4, 633 125 428 1,305 1,504 845_ 426 
INTROS, teas tree ae rion th veer sachs 805 28 82 210 234 155— 96 
PEINGLES kite tae arotamon sete trees 3, 828 97 346 1,095 1,270 690 330 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Month 


1940-—Total waco Ritiessets oe serene ieee 
1950—Total 
1951—Total tans acne en eee ee 
AGK2—T otal... jclh coe ue eee eee 


1952—Jan.—June 
19583—Jan.—June 


Atlantic Quebec ; Ontario 
nie ts 18,005 48, 607 
2,198 13,575 39,041 
3,928 46,033 | 104,842 


2,629 21,163 52,472 
2,369 14,679 40,769 


TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Sources: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Transportation 
and 
Communication 
Commercial 
and 


Month = @ 
=z 
ge ane = 
g “ss = 
cl Ae 
= A 1o) 
1951—Total. . .5 0s... 4,001 5,317 
1952—Total......... 7,054 | 6,900 
1952—Jan.—June....} 3,315 3,790 
1953—Jan.—June....| 4,672 | 2,998 


2 
ee | we p 
= ae) FMg o 
s Foe. | Ero rs 
3 Boge | eos § 3 
a o 4 8 gS q 
ES OS Geen WE 
S| & B la” | 88a! 3 = $ 
& D =< cay Se0 4 ro) = 
Tallbok 3d see QB BOD! Incasccccleae sane. |enenecs! 6,402 || 114, 786 
Srefallisoeiicte ac MGAOTA (eee Gonlesiee ven iitencecari. Lape 85,029 
Ale ee fe LG Lia tc eect Sere <d acteets serd|t “O10 6403 
10,346 380 | 11,995 | 3,352 472 | 42,303 


_ Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods can not be made for all groups. 
Where pcssible, comparisons are indicated in the above table 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


($ Millions) 


Agricul- Utilities, 
ture, Transport- | Finance, Supple- 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- ation, _ | Services, mentary ‘ 
_ Fishing, facturing tion Communi- | (including Labour Total 
Trapping, cation, Govern- Income 
Mining Storage, ment) 
Trade 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average.....¢....... 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average. . re 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average. . 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
*1949—Average. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—A verage. . 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 70 270 52 208 178 28 806 
1952—Average............. 76 299 62 230 197 31 895 
1950—December........... 64 251 50 193 162 26 746 
1951—January.............. 63 249 42 189 164 27 734 
ODIUGEI tiaateatesseiccs 63 252 41 190 162 25 733 
IOP CH seas aeine ealvcacre 60 257 39 193 175 26 750 
ADT IL ccs etait tay its « 60 263 45 199 171 27 765 
ME eers sauce Marert staat 66 266 52 205 177 28 794 
DUNES scans care ok. Fetes « 72 273 55 211 179 28 818 
COLY Rae je eae seha: 71 273 55 212 179 30 820 
BUSUB Gs tira es cpNs 4 72 277 60 214 180 29 832 
September........... 76 282 61 217 182 29 847 
Octobere. |...) como: « 81 280 60 219 188 30 858 
83 280 60 223 191 30 867 
81 286 52 222 188 29 858 
79 279 49 215 188 29 839 
80 284 47 216 193 29 849 
74 290 48 218 193 29 852 
63 291 53 222 193 30 852 
69 292 60 227 197 30 875 
71 292 61 231 200 30 885 
71 294 70 234 201 31 901 
78 304 75 234 197 31 919 
80 312 74 236 198 31 931 
82 314 77 239 202 32 946 
83 318 75 242 202 32 952 
76 322 62 245 205 32 942 
1958—January.............. 71 317 58 247+ 203 32 928 
oy leg ie aials, acetates 69 322 56 285 207 31 920 
Mars odin cits ces yi 61 325 57 236 213 32 924 
Aprils cativccnssscsts 61 326 63 253f 213 33 949 
Mate Se blot ates 2 69 328 72 249 219 32 969 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949, 


+ Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100.) (The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At June 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,468,811. 


S 
3 
ve z 

S 3 2 S 

Tear ¢ I cs Zz ‘5 ° 2 as) 3 AS 

Year and Month 3 250 | at z 8 g 2 : $ as 

A | SE | Seer es. | oe es oa eget eats ee mia ers 

Cs Por os OF = Ss iS 8 ee [>a 

O |Amaa|4n|a4n|] o e) = n < | M0 

1947—Average.... , ..| 158-3 146-5) 137-2] 172-7] 150-9] 163-9} 156-0} 135-8} 158-9) 174-1 

1948—Average... Be Bar oie cneth Haas. 5 eS: 165-0) 161-0) 148-4) 174-2) 156-2) 171-2} 162-0} 139-0} 168-9} 181-6 

1949—Average... 2 Shara tail ope O 157-0} 149-0} 165-6] 154-3) 173-1] 166-7) 139-7] 180-3) 179-3 

1950—Average. .. 5 ..| 168-0 173-1] 142-5) 169-9] 155-0} 177-7| 168-0} 140-8] 188-5) 180-7 

1951—Average........ Soe Wee ys 176-8} 149-4) 180-5) 168-5} 191-0] 173-2) 148-1) 202-6) 190-3 

1952—Average............. Free Heatisn| Wel hea: tay 193-4) 155-0} 181-3} 175-0} 193-8] 176-7] 155-7) 217-9| 191-3 

Jan. Tt OB: eee a eee toe .| 181-0} 175-2) 149-2) 190-7] 171-7] 190-3] 173-0} 152-1] 206-0} 186-4 

Feb. 1, 1052... nat -..eseee.] 177-8] 183-4] 150-9] 186-3] 169-0] 187-6] 169-1] 142-4) 201-7} 179-9 

Mar. 1, 1952.. 178-0} 160-6} 146-7} 185-3} 169-6} 187-5) 167-8] 141-7| 201-8) 183-9 

Apr. tt, 1052;% 177-9] 213-4) 148-9] 192-4) 166-4} 187-6) 168-8] 142-0) 201-6) 188-6 

May Ih TODS ites coh cs cece ounces 177-4| 175-6] 146-2) 167-4] 164-2} 188-3) 170-9] 147-3) 207-0) 192-7 

June 1, 1952. 182-5} 191-7) 151-5) 174-6) 170-9} 191-6] 176-6] 158-5] 214-1) 195-1 

July (OE |) ee eA RS = ae 185-5| 199-4] 160-6] 178-6] 177-3] 196-5) 179-2) 162-3) 222-4) 171-2 

Aug. 1, 1952.. 188-8} 207-9} 160-4] 172-3] 183-5) 195-9} 182-7) 166-1) 231-5) 183-9 

Sept. DL OD 2a Per, cot on cease ota imsititear 190-6} 209-2) 163-8! 183-5] 179-3] 198-3] 182-7) 164-2] 235-3) 201-9 

Oct. 1 NO5 Os; 12, eee vecveeeeeseveeee| 192-6] 205-4] 163-6) 186-0] 182-1] 200-7}, 183-0} 162-4] 230-7] 206-3 

Nov. 1, 1952 ene et aes : ..| 192-8 199-8] 160-2} 177-1} 182-8} 200-4] 182-6) 164-2) 231-3) 205-2 

Dee. 1, 1952... ia dot cena egzeg 199-0} 158-0} 180-9) 183-1) 200-7| 183-9} 164-7] 231-6} 200-8 

Jan. 1, 1953 187-0} 184-4) 154-5} 178-9] 175-6} 198-2} 177-9} 158-5) 226-6) 190-7 

Feb. 1, 1953. 182-5] 176-5] 151-1) 167-3) 171-3} 195-7} 173-3] 148-4] 219-3] 181-1 

Mar. LODO ee’ eres c.2 ee cicreamtte chr. 182-0} 167-6) 146-7) 164-3) 170-6) 195-4] 170-9] 147-6) 221-3) 183-1 

Apr. 1, 1953... .| 182-0] 168-0} 145-5} 161-3} 169-1} 196-0} 171-5} 147-7| 219-3) 187-5 

May 1 Wet Rn a ge te ee Cog ee 183-5} 176-2) 146-6] 158-6] 171-1] 196-3} 174-7] 152-5} 222-9) 190-9 

June Ue LOS! Fans. ay oni skahiek fae en erie peor 188-2} 195-0) 151-8) 166-7) 175-7| 199-5} 179-8} 161-8] 231-9) 196-9 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at June 1, 1953....... 100-0 0-2 3-5 2-4) 29-0} 48-2) 5-2 2-4 5-0 9-1 


Notn.—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Average |————______——_——_ Saas 
kl eekly 
_ |Aggregate| Average Nae Aggregate| Average 
Brow ey Weekly |Wages and Gs detoon Ene Weekly |Wagesand ee 
Payrolls | Salaries Mee eh Payrolls | Salaries 
: $ $ 

1939—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average...............4. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948 —AVerage.. inc seca cuwhe 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average..............005 165-5 803 -+7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average................. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177°5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average................. 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
1952—Average................. 184-7 426-1 230-9 54,13 192-4 474-0 246-2 56.11 
Jan, 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. 1 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
ved 1 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr 1 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
ae t, 177-4 410°6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
se 1 182°5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
7: y : 185-5 426-+3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
que ; 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 55.71 
arte : 190-6 442-7 232-7 54.55 198°5 490-9 247°3 56.36 
Se i 192-6 452-2 235-2 55.12 200°8 503-0 250-5 57.09 
Don ' 192-3 455-8 287-4 55.65 199-8 505-7 253-0 57.66 
; ec. ; 192-2 459-5 239-4 56.12 199-6 512-2 256-5 58.46 
ox i: 187-0 428-7 229-6 53.81 196-3 473-2 241-0 54.93 
Ma ). i 182-5 441-1 242-0 56.72 197-6 510-3 258-1 58.83 
ee : 182-0 445-0 244-9 57.40 199-5 518-7 260-0 59.25 
a : oak 182-0 444-4 244-6 57.33 200-1 522-2 260-8 59.44 
; ay 4 a 183-5 450-0 245-4 57.52 200.8 523-9 260-8 59.44 
June 1, 1953... 188-2 462-7 246-3 57.73 202-4 528- 261-0 59.48 


‘Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging). (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells. (3) Manufacturing. 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication. = (6) Publie utility o ‘ation. (7) 7M (8) Finance, 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service, inl i i i 
ationalieierice: ) ice, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 


Sourcs: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1939 = 100) 


Area and Industry E-mpLoyMpNnt PAYROLLS 
June 1 | May 1 | June 1 | June 1; May 1 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 
(a) Provinces 
Prince Edward Island................ 195-0 176-2 191-7 | 446-7 | 405-4 
Nova Scotia. RB CO eT Me Oe Cem 151-8 146-6 151-5 343-2 337-9 
INES EXRUDIS WHOS G7 ott, ualtentanrameaerces 166-7 158°6 174-6 399-2 885°5 
LEO Cette PaaiatOn. men Sttortn SLOT 175°7 171-1 170-9 451°7 438 +6 
Ontario LE onaghiencr MAE TEN pele ON are 199°5 196°+3 191-6 487-2 477-8 
MAnICODE: ae ce aitin yy ics we on dccloens 179-8 174-7 176-6 387°3 874-1 
PHASES OLG WEI A <:cretetcis as ohe aisle are/aiato'scrahs 161-8 | 152-5 | 158-5 | 3867-2] 341-2 
Alberta Queen oinlts dusas.s s/c ensues aye 231-9 222-9 214-1 544-1 513-3 
Berets @OlIM DG es vies cs. siciecaei sce aac 196-9 190-9 195-1 488-6 468-4 
CANADA Dit tiiiat ines 3 Ti cities eels 188-2 | 183-5 | 182-5 | 462-7 |) 450-0 
(b) Merropouiran AREAS 
SVUNOV RI Mane ele iniaidire cate aes 110-1 | 109-9 | 112-3 | 287-5 | 292-6 
WEL Them EME RN ees ssc), heuittenn bcids, Waece olds 206+1 204-9 201-8 410-2 412-1 
PSR POLO etry spe vecet eh a evaadteecud 166-0 164-2 170-9 853 °5 344-4 
CONG OOs davies ris, alcaee teat, Westen sre ste 166-6 165°5 156-5 421-7 418-3 
PIMELTOOKG aebhicuis seman saphinraics tan « 168-9 168-7 170-6 | 412-9 | 409-4 
DHF GON ELA WOUIS Secblu aisha e ac iie erates, we bv 171-1 164-4 178-4 | 451-4 |] 483-8 
Drummondville 174-7 174-2 | 178-3} 472-1 476°5 
Mon teal: Vandacwe ciied coin veins -.| 190-3 188-5 180-3 | 464-3 | 459°5 
Ottawa—Hull. vik 191-9 189-1 188-8 429-7 419-5 
Peterborough, . 190-0 193-8 197-9 | 548-1 547-7 
OWWB Se raiec i tatersictr s std spit, bie arole 307-6 307-6 254-4 869-0 876-0 
INGEN RET PIN ALIG: oe cc ticicie bin, cis an winnthvon ane 318-1 | 314-4] 274-6] 926-2 | 924-5 
Dts CAtMATIMEB NE. ae cattiels wine Chee sete 244-6 | 243-3 | 242-8] 668-0 | 664-0 
pe OROMUG is vite nee tanciiieh> 0 s(n nthe.» 211-0 209-5 197-8 500-9 497-0 
EAD COM Ny Ui bie et uAfinte Cane oateond ee 208-6 | 207-5 | 204-2} 586-8 | 531-3 
Branthotdl: cvahttvattarets tyeeitn cegtannie's 188-7 190°3 210-1 522-2 529-8 
BD REN WM iss carci Nien le te'a es 168-3 | 167-4] 152-4] 443-3 | 441-0 
STUCK GNOD yack teeth ie sie eee se 184-4 184-2 170-9 481-1 476-2 
PSUCLUSY rel pracy cette olaiariaiesareiafe de. 183-8 185-1 177-4 444-4 432-5 
TOA OMe: cet s easaek Aro Pad oh Gene anhaminas are 209-3 | 204-0] 192-6] 487-0 | 472-3 
SRTRIANey, schitiec. te tcterttnt teeta ete aves atacs acon 313-7 312°5 321-3 793-1 805-9 
WiINGSODs saath aeraeore reas 5 6s ue cake 246-0 246-1 218-1 608-3 616-3 
SS UN UG NLA TIO crareteiala ts ctiotels eipvaletery tasers 262-9 | 260-4 | 246-0} 680-3 | 629-9 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............: 241-6 | 2385-0 | 239-9] 586-8] 560-4 
VU EEO DG crates he iy ravi Aveo wield ove 9 177-6 | 176-0 | 178-8 | 877-4 | 878-5 
RGreibeictcarmteatosns saresell’s ccna 180-3 | 177-1 | 168-2 | 897-8 | 3889-3 
SAKA TO OME Sip dalled adn aela en eae. 202-8 198-2 196-6 457-6 442-5 
PUGIHONGOD piviais, <i obelesin svn einsie evans’ 319-1 | 306-2 | 268-3 | 814-3 | 767-5 
CBI GBRY: Aaaieee ei iharratewulnee sates sa § 283-4 | 229-5 | 224-6] 505-2] 493-6 
ANCOR VON ax enieehtet sah ire endeared? 204-6 | 200-5 | 203-5 | 483-2] 472-1 
WADCORIHAN cttid sah siento tie na ter here 'g Leva 232-0 | 280-7] 224-8] 545-6} 6544-1 
(c) INDUsTRIDS 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 129-8 90°9 156-6 | 428-7} 311-1 
MIN et terete eee sh cmd vie eies. Wi a's ec vias 121-6 | 120-6 | 124-6] 288-8 | 284-5 
MANIA OCONINE eters akris paiNOae « vtaa.ala, Ante 202-4 | 200-8} 190-9 | 528-5 | 6523-9 

urableGoods!t. .jitaeistwie vieice-sseicte 265:8 | 263-3 | 246-6 | 700-4] 694-1 

Non-Durable Goods. vececeeee| 161-6] 160-5 | 155-0 | 405-2) 401-8 
(ODA TIICHON eerie ees aioinis Peiereies «0:2 e+ 190'8 | 175-6 | 192-3] 614-9] 557-9 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

OOO. Sh acee aieiay catiietiatae ossd ..| 188-2 | 188-4] 186-9 | 408-2] 393-3 
Public utility operation 199-9 | 194-9 | 194-7 | 447-6 | 429-2 
Trade 182-6 | 180-0 | 174-2 | 406-3 | 399-9 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 181-6 | 181-1] 179-0 | 324-7 | 324-1 
RIGGULGEIA® x, tseaise' s cabivele we cles tik sters 193-8 | 189-1 | 188-5 | 429-7 | 420-5 
Industrial composite..............+.++ 188-2 | 183-5 | 182-5 | 462-7 | 450-0 


June 1 
1952 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


June 1 


A June 1 
1953 1953 1952 
$ $ $ 
45.57 | 45.77 42.07 
48.47 49.43 46.10 
48.69 49.44 44,67 
54.70 | 54.56 51.45 
59.82 | 59.65 56.10 
55.38 | 55.05 52.07 
54.94 54.15 51.15 
59.69 | 58.57 55.23 
64.56 | 63.81 60.26 
567.73 | 57.52 54.08 
58.38 | 59.54 58.32 
46.73 47.20 46.66 
45. 66 44.95 42,21 
47,11 | 47.04 43.78 
47.52 | 47.15 45.11 
52.82 | 52.82 50.12 
51.76 | 52.37 47.27 
55.76 | 55.71 52.38 
51.79 | 51.29 48.90 
60.93 | 59.70 57.77 
66.69 | 67,22 65.05 
70.35 71.03 62.18 
66.95 | 66.91 64.52 
59.96 | 59.91 57.01 
62.16 | 61.88 59.51 
57.49 | 57.85 58.01 
54.11 | 54.15 51.30 
55.48 | 54.97 51.95 
72.59 | 70.14 66.78 
55.06 | 54.79 52.41 
69,99 | 71.39 66.14 
68.84 | 69.70 55.11 
68.62 | 64.14 64,44 
62.09 | 60.95 57.87 
51.85 | 561.81 49.32 
50.23 | 50.06 47.87 
49.89 | 49.36 47.08 
60.09 | 59.02 52.03 
55.79 | 65.46 53.27 
59.22 | 59.05 56.63 
56.34 | 56.51 55.50 
57.30 | 59.37 53,24 
68.55 | 68.10 65.40 
59.48 | 59.44 56.10 
64,02 | 64.04 59.87 
54.67 | 54.58 52,24 
60,62 | 59.80 54.96 
62.02 | 61.32 56.43 
65.90 | 64.85 61.92 
48.61 | 48.55 46.43 
62.06 | 52.11 49.62 
87.24 | 37.35 34.06 
67.73 | 57.52 54,08 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


‘he non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available; whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S8. 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 
Average | Hourly | Weekly Average | Hourly | Weekly Average | Hourly | Weekly 
| Hours | Warnings | Wages Hours | Parnings | Wages Hours | Warnings | Wages 
No. cts. $ No. cts. $ No. cts. $ 

1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.7 44.7 76+7 84.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average..... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42.8 76-4 32.70 42.6 63.8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42.7 87-2 Bi.2o 42-3 73-4 31.05 
1948—Average..... 42-2 91:3 88-53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.62 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116°8 48,82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41°3 117-4 48.49 
"Jan. 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37°9 116-8 | 44.27 
Feb. 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mar. 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138+4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48 14 
Apr. 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41°8 116-9 | 48.86 
May 41-9 129-4 54,22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
June 41°3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139°6 57.79 41+3 118-4 48,90 
July 41+3 128-6 63.11 41-4 1388-3 67.26 41-2 117-9 48,57 
Aug. 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57,29 41-1 117-5 48 29 
Sept. 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41°4 116-8 48.36 
Oct. 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59,84 12-0 117-0 49.14 
Nov. 42-1 131-0 55.15 42+ 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
Dee. 42-5 132-1 56.14 42-6 143-6 61.17 42-2 119-3 50.34 
*Jan. 38°3 134-0 51.32 88°5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb. 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar. 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.08 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apr. 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
May 41-8 135-5 56, 64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
June 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 147-0 61.89 41-3 123-0 50.80 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S8. 


Average Hours Worked Average Peyote Earnings 


June 1, | May 1, June 1, June 1, May 1, June 1, 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 


——— 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


Average Hours 


May 1\June 1|June 1)}May 1|June 1 
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ary 


oal 

Oil BUC MACUERL POR wie skttes crerccPtescithe. Cad FOR «Ua ea, 
VOU SENG Saistoviste ay ais siadineieoh aivver cise, eisalicerr stadia « 
MEAIIULACUMIING (oe as cts vest eur tate cas ede ce wsicre« 
WONG ANA! GEV EVAROS st Ve ined seis hele dlkelsiacie slate wieip sists w/a" 
BIGAD DVO GUCES acts oihi alc bin ws ae oie watts s oistel re RR ATS.» wine. 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 
Cerein, Tb) HOMO seHicele ies wire eb lstels o'e eal epayninnie, 6 ¢ 
Bread and other bakery products................005 
Distilled and imalt Wiquors. ©). 5.2... ws cee doen ses 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ...........eeeeeeeeeeee 
Rubber products 
Leather products 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 
Textile products (except clothing) 
Cotton yarn and woven goodSs,.............00eee0005 
NVOOMEM. BOGGS a5 ct cheatin’ « dle Mite Miate syncs sale bres ex vinie:d 
Synthetic textiles and silk... ........cccsseceversess 
Clothing CPORTUG ANG LUD )n- ceittesit> adacls ae dee ss recast, 
MGR BTUGUNMIE hl. 5 ccc tree ete ie cite tase shows cath eet 
Womienis' clothing Vitti nce relvain de ede tna: pacers 
PSVNG LOOMS: ae closers vinvars voleocteialp o Mjeleres tue. is aleiaide vioaieia hs ee 
SWOOd PLOAUGtS, nis nxt ix sire > aaispide Polar EVO si sinmrny 
SPAN DIANNE WUE. | catcs lentes ¢ kagisieasins nis <eice's 
UCU tes evita te vs ea tee aee cond sent Temes ¢ 
Other wood products.... 

PPEDEr BTOGUCES wnt bs cso ct epee 
Piulbiand paner- millenie hos caets ogee seieair ia vinlrerenn ow 
WOENEr DADED PVOCUCtBs mie steak ocekie tmiatd cc ihiteiels's were 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 
Piron Bnd ateel, Products ian cess agienea ald isle slot tani ws 
Agricultural'implements: . (ios ccc. cls vsnceveeusneces 
Fabricated and structural steel..............00e.0005 
FIAT WwAyO PU POON enh ale ecco) icitetns corseein Fsiety.s. 
Heating and cooking appliances... ............00.005 
RICME CABUINRA ance aktrmtca Tae con Ssrmete cue ae 
Machinery manufacturing..............-:0eseeeeeees 
EXIMMEN VITO ANG BLOOM) so ure cats sce k eecinn Avior 6 tie ans 
Sheet metal products.......... 
*Transportation equipment... . he is 
PRIEGFANG ANCL DALY Gal «cutest dees cosijohee Heeiny ooo 8 
MIGCOM VONGOlGS ta Nate Av eb cae ueseublee ccantneti. cass 0 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............6005 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 
Shipbuilding and repairing. ..........:ccecceeveeeees 
"Nonferrous metal produets. onic veces env ew reeves 
PRU WIN PID UCERY a itaice diate.c: setae eres sis ais oyeioipieleies ys 
IBYAesANG COPPer PYOUUCTB.: cones cerns veue taees stares 
PUPAE CASO LICL POMATIANI tra/nrs er siaibst.sus sreislevsi,trousloe aupcnneis'# ¥. 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...............0.0005 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 
*Non-metallic mineral products 
Clay DTOGUOS. aces ivigcwed ces 
Glass and glass products. . 
Products of petroleum and ob Se he. oan i ae 
SCION) DUOUNCUA: a ianice asec an Meine ews 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 
PAVOC COLE ISAT GOLGI AG, cries s.r eeeG a cite lated aviv sce 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 
PETROS COOUS ee crk Wate c i ain ota ettiiece ore sblvies o:<\nieia'es 
Non-durable goods.............. eibreteete cafctatiecas unio" s,+ 
Constructions: sce esses ees PCR eat « deers: 
Buildings and structures. .........eessecevevevereres 
ighways, bridges and streets............00esseeee: 
Electric and motor transportation, .........66..es005: 


Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............0006 


G0 ~1. Go Go ID NSS OS G9 ~1-“WS. 


eages : ve ey ee ° 


wos 


Dene nentnwweiusSsSssHaenior 


NNWNYAS- Nye : C os é > 
HAD w WAH SH DAADAUIDEDOADS “1 ee oS 7 é ras Sed oSwWUISSSSaAINMSwWHSoHAbinge 


a. fee ee eee 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 

June 1)May 1\June 1 
1953 1952 | 1953 | 1958 | 1952 
cts. cts. $ $ $ 
153-1 147-4) 65.83) 65.17) 62.35 
156-0 147-8! 70.51) 69.55) 64.59 
1384°3 130-8] 62.32} 62.09) 59.78 
170-1 160-1] 75.52) 74.17] 67.72 
152-4 153-5] 58.67) 58.29} 61,25 
149-0 150-6) 55.43} 55.24} 58.43 
168-0 162-9} 70.09) 70.09} 71.84 
141-8 134-0} 61.12} 61.48} 56.28 
135-9 129-7) 56.67) 56.64) 53.57 
116-2 110-6} 48.34] 48,27] 47.01 
143-1 136-6} 57.53) 58,05) 57,24 
100+5 92-4) 37.89] 40.66) 34.83 
128-2 119-7) 55.77| 52.02) 54.82 
104-3 97-1} 46.52} 45.94) 43.50 
141+1 138-7| 59.12) 58.56] 57.84 
132°3 128-7| 55.96] 55.47} 53.80 
143-5 135-5} 60.13] 59.99} 54.88 
96-6 92-1] 39.32) 39.61) 36.38 
92-8 89-1} 37.31] 87.94) 34.84 
107-6 104-5) 44.76) 45.15) 42.58 
109-9 103-8} 42.09] 43.02] 38.20 
101+2 99-7| 44.33) 44.27] 42.77 
110-7 109-0} 49.70) 49.50) 47,20 
94-7 91-1) 36.36] 37.26) 34.62 
93-4 89-3) 36.24] 37.52] 34.29 
98-7 94-0} 35.04) 35.89) 83.56 
95°7 93-8) 38.38] 39.21) 36.21 
120-1 117-1] 51.16} 50.69) 48.83 
127-5 125-8} 53.68) 53,11) 51.70 
109-9 104-6] 47.70) 47.59) 44.66 
104-3 98-5| 45,68) 45.32) 42.55 
150-9 141-9| 66.40) 65,88] 63,00 
161-1 150-0) 71.53) 71.28) 67.95 
120°3 114-1] 51,25) 50.42) 47.35 
159-5 148-9] 64.28] 63.59) 59.26 
153°3 145-2) 64.39] 63,68) 61,27 
162:8 161-6] 64.14] 64,79] 66.58 
162°6 150-8} 67.97| 67.03) 63.79 
187°6 130-8] 59.03} 58.17) 55.46 
135°5 126-7| 55.83} 55,79) 53.34 
149-+7 141-8] 64.22] 64.61] 60.12 
144-9 136-4] 62.31] 61,90) 58.92 
170-5 157-9) 70.25] 67.84) 66.16 
141-6 134-8) 58.20) 58.30) 55,00 
156-8 145-6] 65.77| 66.87] 57.95 
154-8 145-7! 67,18) 67.05] 63.67 
167-8 164-9} 71.99) 74.11} 53,10 
157°3 152-1) 66.07) 66.17) 62.36 
157-6 140-9] 62.09] 64.77) 56.08 
146-5 135-7| 63.43) 63.90) 58.49 
151-2 145-0) 63,05) 62.48) 59.89 
141-9 130-4) 59.60] 60.01) 56.46 
143-2 135-8} 59.86) 59.99) 57.72 
163-0 158-2) 67.65) 66.87) 64.39 
142-7 140-6] 58.94] 59,28) 57.79 
156°7 155-2) 64.72) 64.91) 63.63 
135-3 127-8] 59.67| 58.52) 57.25 
124-0 121-2) 56.05) 55,92! 55.27 
132-2 123-7| 59.09) 58.79) 56.53 
182-7 175-4! 76.00) 76.45) 73.32 
137-4 131-9} 57.48) 58.15) 55.79 
113-3 106-1) 47,02] 46,40) 43.71 
156+4 152-1] 65.06) 65.01) 64.34 
111-0 104-7} 46.40) 46.59] 48.24 
147-0 139-6] 61.89} 61.95) 57.79 
123-0 118-4] 50.80) 50.80) 48.90 
142-7 130-2] 60.08] 59.16) 54.42 
155-9 142-0} 65.01) 64.06) 58.50 
111-8 103-9] 44.94) 43.49} 43.85 
135°3 129-3) 61.16] 60.66) 57.80 
78-0) 7 73-7| 32.99) 32.96) 31.62 
77°6 72-7| 33.14| 38.33] 31.92 
75-2 71-9) 31.96] 31,85) 29.84 


—————————————E—EE—————E————_——E—E ee 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


. " Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Average | Average verage 
Date Hours Weekly A Average 
Worked | surly. | Harnings | {vonage [Consumer] " Real 
Per week (W.E.) Earnings | Index won. 
cts. $ 
Monthly <A :verage, 1045.2... cco sac + ceminuioe ie ceca: 44-3 69-4 30.71 73°6 75-0 98-1 
Monthly Average 1046: 325. .xsees cakes arcane amen 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
MonthlyzAveragevl04 7. cana dnccweenoe ese nee aak 42-5 80:3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly: Average 1948 ian .ees.cee ee aes 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly-A-vorare 1049 985. sh cltan es caces come acme 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average: 1050: 22 ey ga scence on eee 42-5 103-6 44.03 105-6 102-9 102-6 
Monthly Average 19512.csen. a2. nee. ca teens oe sieme 42-1 116-8 49.15 117-8 113-7 103 +6 
MonthlysAveragol 052 ey... e amet eters eee 41-7 129-2 53.88 129-2 116°5 110-9 
Week Preceding: 
June I AQD2 FAS. G8, Mee eres sees ane 41-3 129-7 53.57 128-4 116-0 110-7 
July T1002 3 eo een anes Geen 41-3 128-6 53.11 127-3 116-1 109-6 
August Le Ob2 Ra 0 eee cer on Tare wae 41-1 128-9 52.98 127-0 116-0 109-5 
Septemibery L052 eae an ana: seine tee ecte eee 41-6 129-5 53.87 129-2 116-1 111-3 
October® 2151952! es coe ee ae ee 42-1 129-9 54.69 131-1 116-0 113-0 
Novembend;, 1052)00c) ies seocer adncaee one 42-1 131-0 55.15 132-2 116-1 113-9 
Decembera 1052.20 che hese ounie sooo eee 42-5 132-1 56.14 134-5 115-8 116-1 
vantary: 7 mel, LOGS istic bol dinc eee ea aoice eer 42.-2* 134-0 56.55 135-6 115-7 117-2 
PAbruary wn, Lobos nen cu cnces mean uae eae 41-9 134-2 56.23 134-8 115-5 116-7 
March pW es PR lee res Re tf GoM el 2 2 42-1 134-4 56.58 135-7 114-6 118-4 
April A LOBGa chem neste anh ah ntateoearea e 42-1 134-9 56.79 136-2 114-4 119-1 
May 1, 1068. Se sccmnteas eee eee meee 41-8 135-5 56.64 135-8 114-9 118-2 
June £5-100G10) 52 eee camee eee eee 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 115-4 117-8 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100). 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
yacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 
reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757%: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form WLC 7oll “ands form, ULC) 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 


Month 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
EXUSUST Teel OS) SANE erate fieriiete a etaticsteeik 58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98,891 
PARP URB ep LOLG ase nce ch vin eatn ie vararuen 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63,558 32,715 96, 273 
AUP URt el OAD sae og aetaaks Kashaee 18,043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139,244 
PN PUG Ue LODO aa aia ae idere node «saidehs 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157, 288 
AUP US teks LOOM see ete io.¥ oy ise soso yaaa 39, 951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
PREIS tart gel OD 2 a oeerats wee tenas Recxe tats Selsyaang = 23,413 17,212 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
Bappom perl LODZ. ssa. castes 26,178 20, 870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 
Wetoherl, 19G2 ecard aa cisac a sacdeian actos 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93, 699 49,140 142, 839 
November 1), LOB 2. vo... ciyete sve oes ae 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99, 383 49,258 148, 641 
December 1A LOb2) foie tisea heres tele 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
PANUAT GDP LODO. veasice ve ottie.ce ic 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
February 1, 1953......... 12, 235 13, 264 25,499 317,723 73,213 390, 936 
March 1, 1953........... 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
April 1, 1953..... 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
Eat ee aie ee ee 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
2 hn iio Lo 8 ie OR ee 24,564 21,148 45,707 152,488 49,614 202, 102 
Mate de LODGE) gata ccts hxieanlersren ole ven Oe 21,229 20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
PIERCE HO OICS ioaincieciawiare. cla oily. < eis. Ne 19,382 17,772 37,154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JUNE 30, 1953(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


y 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total May 28, July 3, 
1953 1952 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................-..-..+-- 1,818 879 2,697 — 135 + 575 
WOPCSEPY Hic reinstates achiee vinstebin ar stra ahis neo saree: 975 5 980 — $11 — 1,100 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells......................-. 785 34 819 — 99 — 4159 
Motal: Mining oes iets cotta tet as renin g a eratsreaiaca ye sees 467 18 485 — 27 
eB else, SC. \atstsicta Chale Meth Shi orkae A eteitat ato aa wee aebetere 187 2 189 - 8 
Non-M otal Mining 5 6c: oe... .2igaeiita s ae area Uiesaatees 55 x 62 - 49 
Quarryings Clay and Sand Pits. scan steers as aans elie 14¥ | Mee..Peee 14 - 8 
PPOBDOCELISE ie stata A ips o's,0\e-0%s enalatedn >. aceretaiienums Pelscursctases ete aye elivetier 62 7 69 - 7 
Manufacturing yi... 50 hac A aeaninenelte as Setetss sabe streteis 5,378 3,970 9,348 — 738 + 858 
Moods and Beverazes, of: ceseamotn. stinmess chante >. Maree sy 608 502 1,110 — 218 
“obacco and: Tobaced Products sy av .tuccreisice ehisamcenettiey 3 5 8 + 1 
Hubber: Prod ugtacncscisatocueins delle tiamiacaeis hae sie eee 42 36 78 — 15 | 
Béather Producte.o a os ceunee cece wer Lareb eo ten eae 134 232 366 _— 24 | 
Textile Products (except clothing)...............++-22e00: 111 262 373 =_ 42 
@lothing Gextileiand fur)? 95S ASS Is. Seen kee 339 1,635 1,974 - 87 
WVOURLE TOANCIR. Sts. MESSI. GUE. Sa aan ee ees heen 751 104 855 + 139 
PanersProdiigtartas. «noderk + oe teteeds es Rina eee. 126 76 202 - 62 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 316 158 474 _ 36 
ronand Speel. Products... jcss-o-.ceaow fash ease: eee 749 183 932 —. 100 
Pransportation Hquipmient..... veces feauelen ont enie 915 126 1,041 — 292 
INon-Herrous Metal Products... Sic i0itctdeee es etc userees 217 106 323 + 46 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..................+-2005 424 202 626 + 77 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............¢+0seeeeeeees- 101 46 147 - 22 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.............00:sses0s0005 38 165 53 — 23 
Chemical Products cect nosete dasmntes csune ee neR eee 363 155 518 + 38 ‘ 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................-- 141 127 268 — 118 ; 
Construction. ..,...........500.085. 3,999 119 4,118 — 343 — 1,067 . 
General Contractors.............. 3,108 77 3,185 — 324 : 
Bpoetials W rade. Contractors jase date aiciaciac ay winkint aceane ens 891 42 933 - 19 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,337 298 1, 635 — 584 . 
EUFADBPONLA TION: og he ease cine atiee le teen eae 1,199 140 1,339 — 473 See Foot- 
MONARO Henan dee stein enue comme neLrr taster 67 30 7 = 20 Note(?) : 
Commatnicationincco saan tein hiner nee eons 91 128 199 - 91 
Public Utility Operation...................0...ceeeeeeeee 120 35 155 — i 
URNA O oan teh Aeon tn site hoe eee oR nee oak eaten e 3,126 3,286 6,412 — 886 + 1,959 
WBOLOBBLE © o1or.'«, ax cieiniet nlsicisie sie ister nie ae ot stireaeine eee Teer 1,087 692 1,779 — 209 
1 SGC a ee AI Roe eRe ene eee, ger ea ee 2,039 2,594 4, 633 — 677 | 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 1,421 936 2,357 | — 446 | + 1,030 | 
POPE VICG Fs Seis ce loa aio cigs ute ee ately ae et ante aR RE ET 3,328 10,968 14, 296 — 938 + 108 
Community, or’ Public Services... sean eee es 585 1,694 2,279 + 357 
Government Service: a2 nce sseaec tn nen accene 994 681 1,675 — 539 
Recreation Services. 2 is:scue oka ss dian ae core 219 145 364 + 14 
Susiness Service;.-s- <n eee saan acho Tare miner 379 407 786 = 183 
Personal Services). 3/\:.ahesi acetone scant rene en 1,151 8,041 9,192 — 6587 
Grand: Tota so coiccnaccacc uae tote Meee eee 22,287 | 20,530 | 42,817 | — 4,797 | + 2,360 | 
{ 


(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. j 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. b 
(*) Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 

tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the 
grouping of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation— 
the change in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 2, 1953() 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers... . 
lence sworkeras sar tae ck Gener ost enue 


Balas wor kersqet craters storie awe pos 


Agriculture and fishing.................. 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 
Food and _ kindred products (ine. 
PODSCCD) Seacaeeamaaneedsslscacaete es 
Textiles, clothing, etc.........0.:.000+ 
Lumber and wood products........... 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)............. 
Leather and leather products. ... 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 
Metalworking says suitene tan deinietine coe 
WIGSGLOGL ST cose k tine nec oo onus Bans g 
Transportation equipment............. 
Wim gs acs Be See eer. ayenie ces - 
(SET Agi (Gh Meeae ae Reaper mae aren 
Transportation (except seamen)........ 
Communications and public utility.... 
rade Kervicd ees: teen ee ne. 


WOKOMICMe tT ee ene ks 


ns kallod svonkereicccrocumrenivramtontertcardie 
Food and tobacco............. ase 
Lumber and lumber products 
Meétalworking 7 so. s auciras mo pasar 2 
I OBSGEUGELON nome sits feo dere raispietoscratel ows ate 


1Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male 


1,615 
2,194 
1, 607 
1,534 


Female Total Male Female Total 
972 2,587 3, 893 1,031 4,924 
4,266 6, 460 7,401 15,006 22,407 
1,642 3,249 2,944 7,648 10,592 
8,606 10,140 13,540 9,038 22,578 

Sate cieiowreece 28 784 3 787 
661 2,531 1,191 312 1,503 

2, 663 11,195 49,322 13,112 62,434 
31 139 543 427 970 
1,690 1,935 2,810 8,944 11,754 
6 1,214 6,811 89 6,900 

26 100 §32 272 804 

157 237 603 716 1,319 
10 41 143 33 176 

41 1,121 6,100 417 6,517 

113 399 882 289 1 ua 
ae see hee 21 361 31 392 
ici or atetor ie 196 5,006) 1 Steee. ao 2 1,056 
Riciabattee acd 1,920 9,992 1 9,993 
20 996 7,530 40 7,570 

a Oa etS 62 322 6 328 
396 748 1,417 793 2,210 

138 1, 805 7,044 783 7, 827 

15 89 1,425 207 1,632 

20 172 1,751 64 1,815 

1,278 5,127 45,321 9,768 55,089 

289 595 1,081 1,918 2,949 

16 232 3,141 151 3,292 

31 151 2,665 301 2,966 
didawiale.sTekta a 1,651 10,840 1 10,841 
942 2,498 27,644 7,397 35,041 
20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
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TABLE D-3.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


1943—1953 
Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

LOSS Mas Saat eos Mie hes cr ued oess ase: 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
RULE eh eecrtns esiee sec kane coer selels 6 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
LOL eet ares ae fe Pete ok RG eee ape cle ce 1, 855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 
LOA Seater dnote niente bay aiecaltn) dren ops 1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
1 nce tre GO bi Bo OH ITE COE ORO CIEE 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
194.8 notion nvrelsiea re Mlerhe = aneretamerlag crac orats 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
ROAG ee ceterca evade fleas ore) 9 a ticle ausicio'e Sis 1, 295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219, 816 684,179 
(UE ahem SD CO mop Ope en acc aaetencc 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
LOD U ee Bech aie with at Perini cise oss ose ce 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262, 305 918, 238 
AGS Datre eet elrdetongss tee nace = sce oes sas oe 1,781, 689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302,730 980, 507 
1053)(O MODES) on creas ieee sales 920,138 348,328 | 1,268,466 319,971 158,770 478,741 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of June, 1953 
eels 
Benefit 7 
Province in Last pes ee Amount of 
Week of the! mencing Benefit Benefit 
Month* Benefit Paid Paid 
$ 

Newfoundland 9e.....0%). «cr secs ctoreceriasie ta ed le: sis\eeielelas etels nteinjate eis%iainl= 1,573 976 76,125 255,385 
Prince Edward Island Apiegs 225 142 10,956 31, 283 
NOV OObLR Sere eee cea ccm chee ole ee ee tla wiare alotstayelanslaiotats a 4,464 2,822 148,594 463,701 
Now. Brins wick. ©, 2 oss seu ceaicion’s aio cn aan © viele se wins heiiemn ania 4,852 2,758 159, 533 506, 234 
GQUeHEG. <i h. eiai leas oo same wiles ciate. v otele «Ore pacslate orotate intefoieleiateys ibaa mnetnrote 35,785 20,340 | 1,076,069 3,288,518 
Ontario od cceee dons saito ieee elects 24,675 12,938 683,346 2,071,401 
Manitobsea.. ce cee os cores 3,908 1,424 117,594 335,179 
Manatee <<. cs ccki.s's 6 aaa eine 757 300 28,579 86,177 
Alberta... ooncesewen tress enoceme abs. 3,628 1,356 98,572 318,36) 
British Columbias. cata wae tercieler teresa oMieraie cle ne vie wCe relate (eigivieralviv(ais 10,992 6, 105 332,520 1,051, 833 
Total, Canada, June, 1953 90, 859 49,161 2,731,888 8,408,071 
Total, Canada, May, 1953 125,558 60,514 | 38,919,260 | 12,195,255 
Total, Canada, June, 1952 84, 812 41,475 | 2,539,696 6,726,957 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—_PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF JUNE 30, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


6 days 73 days 
; 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex Toran panes days days days days bette 

Newfoundland 3,046 487 137 354 613 577 878 

Male fe tawrceos , 850 458 130 336 560 547 819 

Females. caresses esrb rats ntmaFeimncerete 196 29 ‘) 18 53 30 59 

515 93 43 78 100 59 142 

379 67 35 62 72 42 101 

136 26 8 16 28 17 41 

8,956 2,818 749 1,054 1,442 931 1,967 

7,934 2,660 679 915 1,273 812 1,595 

1,022 153 70 139 169 119 372 

ING MESTUNS WICKS: oc: sss G,0 deteleeten aces 8,080 1,436 850 1,358 1,608 1,098 1,730 

Male... & 6, 662 1,201 725 1,064 1,370 937 1,365 

Bertiele swore esas «cog Api eee ca eone 1,418 235 125 294 238 161 365 

UBB ORS 5 osc scovsla/e0's asain oh Ste rp a ere 56, 062 14,419 6,003 7,455 8,480 7,177 12,528 

MIDs rote «titrnts a't.s'o(s ote ane 38,415 10,020 3,987 4,871 5, 686 4,996 8,855 

Menage, 6s <otiasaneis ie kaene Cane eee 17, 647 4,399 2,016 2,584 2,794 2,181 3,673 

ON GATIO <5, s s:ces male etlos ae etuaateeen eee st 37,181 10,962 3,518 4,310 5,159 3, 643 9,589 

MBG ae siege cr ache ae eee 24, 631 7,785 2,250 2,716 3,121 2,202 6,557 

Pewee. sisi nee here eee eone 12,550 3,177 1,268 1,594 2,038 1,441 3,032 

DMANItODAL. i x.ivis,+< crea canis eh oa eee 5,051 937 274 488 745 610 1,997 
Male 4 dw ofe.igsaw: viase tari arate e\eua igs ctkT hanes a aera 2,819 556 122 262 363 297 1,219 I 
Fomale: ti... 5 <.sc.ae melt gai eee 2, 232 381 152 226 382 313 778 . 

paskatchowall.\s.. x... clteee Gln eee 1,212 166 99 125 162 157 503 

HALON: 5 vsnisie ola: ole sjeletets ate atelier 81 50 7 93 90 330 

Female: ..:. 6... oa ace ere 489 85 49 46 69 67 1 

PAUTIONGA,-\. «5 's-sieie c/o.0'\sld.s;aleibeae ee 6,771 1,749 322 639 1,368 1,046 1, 647 

LEI... o's 5 sc.s.2',ctn'ayyes of dneere ie een 5,670 1,476 234 488 1,214 925 1,333 

PGEDAIO. ..« ..c.5:<.igie turcten es nee 1,101 273 88 151 154 121 314 

EST GI COLUM DIA... « « ais<1s:s.<tblm/a cle gE 15,380 3,548 1,216 1,959 2,494 1,718 4,445 

TBE. oa baes shen a eee 11,386 2,715 953 1,511 1,814 1,241 8,152 

ETA E Te yc 5 + cts aalp ote et ci La eee 3,994 833 263 448 | 680 477 1,293 

BUCHMAN 5 Seletcta  s's:5,0 erecin cota aate k Rae 142, 254 36, 610 13,211 17,820 22,171 |. 17,016 35,426 

IMEADMS cis «'s 5 5 9's:tin cake cake eis Ra 101, 469 27,019 9,165 12,304 15,566 12,089 25,326 

PH RMALIM  sisipic's-o.sis'b tte sine cic Nero) Agneta 40,785 9,591 4,046 5,516 6, 605 4,927 10,100 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND ee FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
5 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


aerate fi Total | Entitled | _ Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit’ 

Newfound andioksamanaere ieee: dees 1,067 799 268 1,372 721 651 441 
Prince Edward Island:....22..0¢...s.000. 230 139 91 231 182 49 60 
NOyaiScotae 12 oon oot eee he ccs 4,862 3,178 1, 684 4,746 3,186 1,560 1,180 
INewsbronswidictcar mas den tte sek o soaked 2,912 1,738 1,174 3,137 2,450 687 895 
USSG a aan s ocae en mote eae eluciae:anatene,6 28, 402 17,444 10,958 24,621 18, 280 6,341 11,136 
Ontariosiesos sno lakicn cee ee ace ences 22,123 14,111 8,012 21,405 16, 626 4,779 4,918 
MANHODAi citer cea Jo Bo cre hed eee cddns OS: 2,181 1,427 754 2,056 1,410 646 413 
Maskatohewanicsocsecces scene cueie thee tee 518 341 177 499 316 183 108 
AM OriactonGt ocd team ae kde tas Aes Croce 1,912 1,156 756 1,902 1,349 553 486 
British Columbigaaock ics cece ae sheet. 8,545 4,520 4,025 8, 403 5, 603 2,800 2,081 

Total Canada, June, 1953............. 72, 752* 44, 853 27,899 68, 372 50,123 18,249 21,718 
Total Canada, May, 1952........ Fine dajacieiets 71,476 45, 298 26,178 81, 828 57,635 24,193 17,338 
Total Canada, June, 1953... ...5...0..... 68, 788 40,968 27,820 74,066 49, 698 24,368 19,814 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 12,815. {In addition, 12,927 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 791 were special requests not granted, and 639 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,740 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4. —REGULAR BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS 
DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Monthof | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement June May, June, 
1953 1953 1952 


GIAIINE: LISRLOWOG se eieteieleliere SIE v Tat tte OTR oi sine OAISTER f eldiaye cide efile, Sepyaisisrens 6, 858 
Claimants Disqualified* 

EN oe EERO VOC ute cor etm ete arene erties Mere eoatocc sic eerste efeiei nei dielorcie’ clots kia cailicraetd ose.diaw sf akicre wb cles nc 

Disqualification— ota 6,018 

6 days or less.. 3,223 

7 days or more. 2,795 

Not capable of and not available for work. . sents 1,504 

Loss of work due to a labour dispute..............-.05: 345 

Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 1,274 

Discharped LOM MIISCORMUCt. « o<-'-- elteiasinae eens vase nied g Ron 593 

Voluntarily left employment without just cause.................0022 eee eeee 4,419 

Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women 826 

Ch Ghar TOASONS Neraieee ite aichee e natare cies a cemicielde clea ae aie ciate e adielesolale'G Kare binge 1,406 

PR calesnmmarstatetoiarainte cc vinie a. cette ws «cities t/Geeiaveicials.ststiieteloinicl sepete sietsje.aairia « « diate 23, 248 


* Includes 4,994 revised claims, disqualified. 
t+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At the Beginning of Month Total Employed Claimants* 

a RE Boats nae era he eter ties nie He a sea COG MEE Swed coed ac ecdes 3,062,000 2,843,900 218,100 
ie ae Adare gees 3,068, 000 2,924,500 143,500 
satan arate estes alee ary Wb cee beta bse Gn c Gtedaae ween Whalaye wis Oe 8 sg ee 3,097,000 2,974,300 122,700 
Augus < 3,132,000 3,019,400 112,600 
September 3,151,000 3,049,000 102,000 
October 3,171,000 3,078,400 92,600 
Novembe 3,186,000 3,074, 500 111,500 
December.. 3,241,000 3,079,100 161,900 

me. 3, 286,000 3,007,400 278, 600T 
ant ae : 3,283,000 27928, 300 354,700 
arch, 3, 280, 000 2,916, 800 363, 200 

April. 3, 278,000 eeu 900 360, 100 
May. 3, 166,000 2,950, 800 215, 200 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding’month. 
t Toate supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices at the beginning of each Month 
Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 at 100* 
Percent- 
age Retail 
— ' Increase nel one Wise (eae 
since . urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent eee Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 g Services modities 
only)tf 
VOD She fa coerce peta tetecoiee atous 79°7 92-2 72+1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
MOG. ve toe ona Saetead sree sledge 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LR See sombasts roel Perper ae 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
LOGO ace oa Sas. aes 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
NORE dalass cleketas, Oma 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
LO4G ete rie eee 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
1 CY ee i ee 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
TD4R Ae ec agree 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
pL 5 ae eae ree 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1950 
JANUAT VE, oc ctaere« 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
February..i e..~ees. 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Manche. o..c: saaun- 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
April ee Ac bud eee. 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
Maye is. aaah 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 187-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
PUNO ie cect e. 64-2 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
DURST 2 orcarcv nse aa alee 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
Augustine een ai. 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Ootobers.e oie: sacks. 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... ! 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
195t 
JANUARY so poise» ciniaalo’e 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
Bebrary ton ai. 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Marchi 24 -c2- aoe 78°35 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
Aprile. cccuse eck 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
May xt csew ack eels 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
DUNO cereals ate 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
DULY EP a tinica inet cts ceaets 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
NOUS Es stent ncoatnte 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
Dlopober onda aac, 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November.......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-0 
December.......... ! 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
DOMMUEL Yio. cop selots 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
Bebruary,, .... csas-s 89:3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
Maxie 20, ssexcsimayd 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
AEH eg Sac ost cn ais 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200°5 147-9 217-5 
MAG oi seciask of wit 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
DRNO ie cee ig Ae oe « 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
TUL Sects uerot 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
AUIRHAG orcs Searah 86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
September.......... 85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
QOetobor i... senate 83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
November.......... 83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
December.......... 82-7 184-2 226-1 149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 
1953 ; 
MANUAL ccccg soot os 82-9 184-4 226-2 160-2 153-9 205-3 196-0 148-9 208-6 
hebraacy Sete pO 83-4 184-9 227-4 150-5 154-3 205+2 191-1 149-0 209-2 
Mabrchiticorvseets «+ 82-7 184-2 225-7 150-7 154-4 205-5 196-3 147-9 208-0 
ADEA) cities wt acs o.0.0 82-4 183-9 223-5 150-9 155-5 205°5 196-8 148-7 207-0 
May een ea iro ies: 82-1 183-6 222-8 151-0 153-2 206-3 196-2 149-0 206-5 
AND op octal 055% 2.0 83-3 184-8 225-7 152-5 152-6 206-4 196-2 149-0 207-9 
TS oe ee Sars 84-5 186-0 229-2 152-9 153-5 206-5 196-0 149-2 209-7 
A NRIE ee etc oS. 5 84-9 186-4 229-5 153-3 153-6 206-7 195-9 150-0 210-1 
SE ATE aaa i 


*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 
t+Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO AUGUST 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
. Household | Commo- 
—— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation || -dities and 
Services 
- 
1949—January..... 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
February Re 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
March 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
ADT tense ee Be nee tate enaaatere 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99°5 
MEY Sscion coialert crate tite hatte tote nioreteievey ae 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
WANG cass cresleciasiae ios the aisle nanos 99-6 99-2 99-7 100°3 99-7 99-8 
Dulyicce dene weedeat ena 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
AUUBUBE <a civ rc eceaie aoneeies Comite oats 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
September 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
October. weuch ones dn eines 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
Novem bers sch castes cacteeeee es 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100°5 101-0 
December... s:c.g7 scnssoes weloitee ets 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
IY OOD. docteiete ooh Annie cetiewisteh ees 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TOGU January tigers vis doe cna eciek teak reas 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
February yee. acces coees vesse teens 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
October stat Bieee VW eoeees 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
INOV6MDOR...5. 208s aa ssenes ae sets 106-4 i08-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Decemberss. is t.se-c sseaer reece 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
MN COTAe eet «sina, tenons tore heise ties 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
TOS 1—-JANUATY cei «say sions os ore w elceine ee 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
Wébraaryic. 2.25.5: t> cea mere 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
March eas wccade cee curnceamueeane 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
April ee 2h. oie: aetcd ons cpteaee eee 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
IM LV Saat wisi Aeictncatecyhaie atep mie svete 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
TUNG Hise dercisicie es cic's Seccke steerer 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Sly Sawa pies ota wa mols coor ats 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
AUGUBE: ath scmetere cut cbt ceeed 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
MOPtOL bers, aie au eh cnt esis ciecemer 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
October tae.» (bo gare ek sctin ees 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
Novembern sie... tateie step antes 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
Wecemberes seen tetareecccener 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
LV OADE Cita tnsideeustscse cera 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
POD 2——JANUATY creer «asics Net aswbdelcdice ene 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
ODIURYY chon sacant Nelle ck pane 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
Margit nutisun emaates 5 ie cone 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
Aprile nce va ads ne seth Lae eee 116-8 117-2 119-4 112°5 116-8 116-6 
BY a emas ene ceeds cnio viv eMabalsp ase: 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
DUNG «Poa sgeitto boats eee eee Oe 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
MOLY Mowadde elesiscie ide cies Meeting iV 116-4 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
UCU E cee cue Gece tint tonne 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 1158 115-8 
September 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
OOtODEI sues « satorena ee de Seaton eins 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
November , 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9" 116-6 
December s,s dcscl rates : 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1953 


(August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Home 
Se , : Furnish- | Miscel- 
July 2, June 1, July 2, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

1952 1953 1953 Services 
St. John’s, Nfid().. 103-9 101-2 101-9 99-6 107-3 106-8 101-8 101-0 101-1 
Rial ran oo 179-6 173-4 174:8 220-0 128-5 155-3 221-9 188-7 139-9 
StrJohu. FF e.225 186-4 181-0 182-4 222-2 132-1 152-0 228-7 189-3 152-0 
Montreal Se ee 193-4 190-1 192-2 247-6 155-2 143-8 194-6 203-3 144-3 
Toronto S gotustgivie 0 bie" 184-4 182-2 183-3 218-2 162-2 178-5 207-2 189-1 148-3 
Winnipeg........... 181-0 177-2 178-9 232-8 137-3 134-9 202-5 196-4 141-1 
Saskatoon......... 183-0 183-4 185-1 241-8 135-4 162-2 217-8 204-2 133-9 
Edmonton.......... 178-5 177-8 179-0 236-9 129-7 121-3 213-7 191-6 143-8 
Vancouver......... 189-8 187-6 188-8 236-5 140-0 174-3 217-2 194-8 154-1 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
() St. John’s Index on the base:—June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base—August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Price 
* ae Dec. Dec. July July July June July 

Coma moditics Per | ‘1941 | 1945 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | July 

Beef sirloinssteak #60. .51 68a .6.04 lb. 120-7 | 154-8 | 314-9} 385-5 | 338-0 | 292-1] 293-9 81-3 
Beet round steak. ..an corse eiexicceee +4 lb. 125-7 167-9 350-2 427-6 379-2 321-2 324-2 76-1 
Beel Dladeeee wk acid Meteo ed Ib. 132-7 | 162-3] 375-3 | 484-5] 409-1] 342-0] 342-0 54-5 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 | 418-7 | 557-6 | 477-7 | 401-5 | 399-3 54-0 
Lamb, le@roast 3.01 odd Re eo Tb. 109-9 152-8 322-5 361-0 340-0 281-6 300°8 86-1 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut............ Ib. 125-3 | 143-8 | 242-2 | 289-7 | 235-2] 281-9] 274-0 73-4 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 | 143-4 | 277-5 | 346-9 | 270-7] 289-9] 288-8 54-3 
Bacon, side fancy, sliced, rind-off..... . 4 Ib. 132:3 | 142-5 | 222-2") 223-7 | 177-8 | 224-1) 287-2 43-5 
Lard, pure, package...............-..- Ib. 151-3 159-6 188-3 273-8 143-5 176-6 180°3 19-6 
Shortening, package PRR Ib. 3) 184-7 |] 137-5 | 219-5 | 278-5 | 211-3 | 203-5 | 204-2 29-1 
Eggs, Grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton.. ..| doz. 156-4 181-3 193-3 257-9 192-3 215-0 243-2 76-0 
Mae 34528 Fd BRB ct Mate od ed at. 111-0 95-4) 166-1 | 178-9 | 191-7] 191-7] 191-7 21-1 
Butter, creamery, prints............. Ley Ib, 140-5 |, 148-0.) 211-0] 251-0 | 280-4] 234-1] 232-6 63-5 
Cheese, plain, mild, $lb............... pkg. 174-6 165-4 223-0 249-1 261-0 262:5 262-5 34-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced...} Jb. 106-5} 106-3 165-1 185-5 | 191-8 194-9 | 201-0 13-1 
Fiour;-all-purpose 2.28), 205 v2 sine es ean Ib. 127-3 | 124-2] 221-2) 227-2 | 224-3 230-2] 236-1 8-0 
Con Plakes8 of. c5ie. <2... pkg. 101-1 100-0 164-1 183-6 195-4 195-4 195-4 18-0 
Tomatoes, canned DE Bats es Sade « tin 129-9 |} 187-7 | 172-5 | 287-2 | 299-6 | 246-5 | 244-6 25-8 
POA UIOL i eee naee OR us crash Me a tin 117-5 |. 121-7 | 144-9] 159-4] 170-4) 175-2} 175-2 21-8 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z....-..-.... tin 128-3 |, 1382-7 | 170-5] 177-5 | 192-8] 180-8 | 179-8 19-2 
Onions, cooking NOH OCSEL Oe ees: one Ib. 108-2 126-5 | 183-5} 202-1 271-2 197-6 193-7 10-0 
Potatoes, N= T stablewatcs te ec ate. 101bs. 89-9 149-4 196-4 180-1 404-7 169-4 190-5 | ~ 43-4 
Prunes, pkg BR a As Be Mes oat Bie ys ice OS Ib. 115-8 120-2 205-2 250-3 236-4 242-3 242 3 28-5 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... Ib. 104-0 | 108-6 133-2 167-9 172-5 | 166-5 167-2 24-9 
Oranges, California..... doz. 132-5 | 154-3 | 148-8 | 133-7 | 130-3 | 123-7} 129-2 35-4 
Jam, Strawberry, 16 oz jar 111-3 115-1 148-5 166-6 164°3 152-4 151-8 25:5 
Peaches is bot. sath. 524550 .. ..| tin 101-5 106-1 140-6 154-0 154-7 145-3 145-3 21°5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag......] Ib. 132-3 132-3 164-8 | 202-6 182-2 167°8 167-8 10-5 
Coffee, eee quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 131-7 | 272-3] 313-2] 310-0 | 310-6} 310-3} 106-2 
Ai eli) ae ie Sea a ae oe pkg. 145-2 | 131-6 | 181-0 | 185-4 | 187-5 | 175-5 | 175-5 50:5 


*Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to July 1953 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Sourcs: Dominion 


Pork 


o 
& 


ose a 
s1.% |geo| 2 
: ny 8 Aa tse ci es iS g 
3 a) Q 2 = See hey p=! 
Locality 2 18 [9851 451 8. | 382/88 |2ns| &. 
a6 @ SSa} we 36 | Soe | ais] sa | 9 
a> | £2 |98s| #8 | ge | aes) 495 | 885| #5 
23 | 38 |sed| 8 | GS | B83 | B28) Sea] 28 
n a) -Q nD ies] 2) io Q a 
cts cts cts cts cts. ets ets. cts cts 
Newfoundland— a a c 
M—-S0 JONG Aids segs Caen. 103*8 ive cht 68-8 §2- 63-0 81-5 73-4 42-0 59-5 
P.E.L.— a a 
2—Charlottetown......cesesescsesas 83-8 74-8 60-8 52-6 51-0 74-0 62-2 37-8 45-8 
Nova Scotia— a c 
G=Halifax icaues diac auige heme case ce cee 86-3 77+2 54-2 54-9 53-7 75-1 54-4 45-7 55-3 
a 
4—Bydniey i vee cwat nein crete ele's syemnce 84-0 75-9 57-3 58-6 54-6 77°7 59-3 431 50-4 
New Brunswick— 
B= Moncton acto sce ita tete are cieieye 84-2 77°8 55-7 50-0 47-2 77°5 55-9 46-4 52-0 
a 
6—Saint Johns. vc.cs cane cottien ee 83-8 76-5 58-6 55-5 50-1 78-6 56-1 46-9 49-4 
Quebec— 
F—Chiooutimis vce asses octets 97°5 95-6 63-8 52-0 §1-3 76-4 70-6 40-6 49-8 
Sa 2 ash esslsnealaeiuds canal teaatols 754 74:8 50-6 51-3 42-4 70-6 53-1 42-5 53-2 
G— Montreal. piivsg se ccdielaoetadel 92-0 87-5 52-4 54-3 45-3 77-2 56-5 44-2 59-2 
a 
10s-Quebeowciadi sens st ceandeekees 95-2 92-4 50-1 48-4 50-7 67-6 56-6 39-1 54-8 
a 
T1— Sherbrooke ssc. cc « cctyew sssete 87-6 80-4 54-5 56-3 42-9 69-2 53-5 39-4 46-1 
a 
1s Sorelle ch utihe ve sa Pa asauomivere’ 93-0 84-8 59-4 50-1 50-8 67-4 49-9 38-5 56-0 
13—Three Riverdivicinies.. dbs seve ssh 96-0 85-6 47-2 46-4 44-1 70-1 53°8 42-3 60-8 
Ontario— 
$4—Brantlord io icsccteen pate setsaann 74:3 71-8 54-8 51-1 42-9 70-4 50-6 45-1 49-3 
16=Cornwall. ssc) .cGihs scsleemee os side 75-0 75-1 45-7 53-6 40-4 72-4 53-6 42-9 54-3 
16—Port Williamsiks... ike 2 hens ony 78-9 77-4 59-2 59-0 52-3 7520. Viccjespee 42-5 58-8 
M—Hamilton:\.saccds save teases 81-5 76-5 54-1 54-5 45-6 74-1 of 44.9 52-4 
18—Kirkland Lake.................. 76-8 74:7 54-8 52-0 46-2 77-2 | 61-8 46-8 58-8 
19——Londonk, ocmisctees..coesiee ts etic 78-8 758 51-2 51-8 44-0 73-5 48-1 44-5 53-9 
a 
20—North Bay. i... -..c.c0ccee veaes 71-7 71-2 51-2 49-3 46-2 72-1 49-8 45-2 53-0 
21—Oshawa,........... Re eric nt 73:8 73°7 49-7 49-3 43-4 73-0 ries 43-7 48-2" 
SAGA WA 50 on dod. oneebeaoneyues 78-6 72-8 50-8 53-3 39-9 75-9 50-9 44-6 53-9 
a 
23—Sault Ste. Marie................ 76-6 76-0 54-0 58-9 50-1 76-1 60-1 44-2 55-9 
d 
24-—=Sudbury..i. dd 4s. th Mealeceleht 71-8 71-6 52-3 51-3 44-9 69-1 53-7 42-2 50-8 
a 
SO =TOrPONtO sis scion cs. che Ace attine 82-0 77-7 55-8 52-3 42-9 T4-1 46-2 44-8 47-8 
; a d 
26 Windsor’ so. Padaiica cade eerie 753 71-9 51-1 57-4 44-9 74-4 | 52-0 44-7 54-9 
Manitoba— d 
27=—Winnipeg, .4. 4. ids ckePeteanaces 79-3 73-1 54-6 54-4 48-8 71-4 58-9 43-5 51-8 
Saskatchewan— a 
BS-— ROgiNg 5 sess detonate oelersitaten 77-9 71-8 55-2 56-4 44-6 | 73-3 55-2 | 43-5 53°8 
a a oe 
29—Saskatoon. . 5. ifs.020 0sasunniscies 74-6 72-4 53-8 58-5 47-8 70-1 59-7 | 44-2 49-7 
Alberta— 
BO= Calgary... dascdess eee Oden Oe aeers 78-6 733 63-7 56-8 41-8 69-3 58-0 42-5 53-8 
a 
$1—Bdmonton.:.. 2.6. .ccstevceeb cee 71-8 68-5 48-8 52-8 45-5 66-3 49-8 43-4 45+8 
British Columbia— a 
82—Prince Rupert..........scc0sses> 85-0 77-5 58-5 63-0 48-0 76-7 65-0 45-7 63+7 
; a 
Gar TELL Potia's «6s 0 o wleicle teeta Ree 88-5 82-6 62-4 64-3: bo tense 74-7 66-0 44-0 63+3 
St-SVasihouvery).. 1s. vsiennanenas 90-2] 80-2] 60-9] 59-2] 52-7] 80-1] 63-8) 43-4 | 54-9 
BB VACCOTIN ieleiat s 5:0 s\c vin CAE 93-0 85-0 61-8 60-7 55-5 79-3 58-7 43-8 55-0 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 


¢ 28 | = 
s, 43 | ao a as 2 z 
ee. es (a. [23 ol Es | Bs 
: ie) Ce ga a 3 by FI K 
Docestty, » | a; (a0 | 29] 43 | 2] 28 | dg 
a6 Ba | ABs | Sa Ea ag ey gs 
-2 ~ Bir 2 £.9 HS &o 
ries ce | oe | A ae es | 4s 2 
88 553 | 365] €° 26 id Ss | 4% 
5a 2m | PEA] Bo ER 22. 2S Sed 
A fe AQ ‘) n S ic = 
cts. cts cts. cts. cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— f h 
Teo SE SION Bog vesiyae crusts nec ete cslign sess os 8-6 12-0 20-9 11-2 60-4 89-0 32-0 
P.E.L.— g 
2—Charlottetown.......scssceseeses 78-0 8-7 13-6 19-2 10-6 52-8 71-7 17-0 
Nova Scotia— g 
Der dA BINAS Me ateats ersjcaie cca tae waist eo + 82-5 8-6 12-8 18-3 9-6 49-6 78-4 20°5 
gz 
AS SVAN V cccadtticcsitceedsceks cuets se 77-0 8-8 14-0 19-4 10-5 49-3 81-7 22-0 
New Brunswick— g 
ee NIGH OLOUs vacincaetembant cies cette. cic] sisisreis'ssvis 8-9 12-0 18-4 10-1 49-6 75:6 20-0 
g 
GaN JOUN estes cscaaeHatperces 87-7 8-6 12-7 18-7 9-9 49-2 80-8 21-0 
Quebec— g 
T—AGHICOGHIN Loser rcintee Curios axe 106-7 8-3 16-0 19-3 10-4 55-4 72°3 20-U 
SmmEL lice ete reer aee opines ceca xe ys Wieie’e eco aes 7-6 12-7 17-4 10-0 45-6 78-2 22-0 
GSMONETORL ia eens sincide bs ceils = sss 85-0 7-7 12-7 17-3 9-5 48-2 80-5 20-0 
BO —IUGHOCsoratatog cisisioaing cle ore la;t.0 8 v aye 80-2 7-5 12-5 18-1 9-6 50-2 78-0 20-0 
g 
1 Sherbrook6svsacs< sd ctas oneee ets 82-8 7-8 12-4 17-4 9-3 47-4 77-6 20-0 
g 
AZT Ge eit eiets eiotechelernecialsicisete eens 89-3 7-6 12-7 iin 9-7 46-5 71-4 19-0 
g 
d= BVOS Ful VElSeceteae oe ecs cate tclinese tees 7-6 11-7 17-4 10-3 49-6 78:7 19-0 
Ontario— g 
TE—BranWordisinvedeccdacaasvelsie ols 98-0 7-9 12-0 17-5 9-8 44-3 76°4 21-0 
g 
Le —COLNWALL etre cansuciicas sles oricaclliasice 5 oie s 7-8 12-7 18-0 10-1 46-7 75-9 19-0 
g 
AGL OFD. Wl Useliteenre se once vcore cameesis Peke see ns 7-8 13-3 18-6 10-7 52-8 73-8 23-0 
4 
7 —=-FIRTILLONSS Eevee adc ucste sleet te 85-5 8-1 12-0 17-5 10-0 45-1 78:1 22-0 
18—Kirkland Lake.................. 89-0 8-1 12-0 18-9 11-2 50-2 82-4 25-0 
4 
LOMO Ge oatec cleaBaciaezecs ecieieis 92-9 8-0 12-0 17-4 10-0 43-8 72-8 21-0 
gz 
SIN OLOM DAV wclec se dcicslecte 40 oe) siasleeia.e/6 8-4 12-7 19-4 11-3 48-8 80-2 22-0 
g 
BI OSUA WH ome en se kite moles eee eercet|acaiie sat 77 12-0 17-2 9-7 46-2 77:3 21-0 
Sar AUC TO ote ao as esi « sciente 3 88-0 7-9 12-7 17-5 10-0 48-2 79-2 21-8 
2— Sault Ste, Marios. Joc occcec sect] evssioes 8-2 13-3 19-2 10-8 48-3 81-9 23-0 
BE—SUG DULY, sacs ee co.cc civiccaves'exis| aoacie ces 8-5 12-7 18-5 11-0 48-8 79-2 23-0 
g 
BDA OFONED Oe dacaeicae asic sicisercinaise » 88-1 7-8 12-0 17-4 9-5 44-4 76-9 22-0 
g 
BO VWINGSOF oe Aleky osiieals seins ke baleen 84-3 7-9 12-0 17-9 10-0 47-4 78-1 22-0 
Manitoba— t 4 
Die WEHMIIDER tha vance asdetness cetse's 90-4 7-6 15-0 17-8 11-8 67-1 71-4 20-0 
Saskatchewan— t 
GR ERINO ce sr adheacetas statis «ese 76-3 8-0 14-4 18-7 12-8 ie 67-8 19-0 
g 
Pe We AA Ne cADRE cel Bececrice 7:8 13-6 17-7 14-0 61-5 65°5 20°5 
Alberta— t g 
SO CRIGET Yoel task cones ecdes sates 85-3 7-7 14-4 18-2 12-0 - tie 69-4 21-0 
g 
BI IEGMRONCON GF dc cee clever svines.cce 78-6 7-9 14-4 17-9 11:8 61-3 65-7 20-0 
British Columbia— t ee 
32—Prince Rupert.............-++++- 96-0 8-5 15-0 18-6 11-2 as 77°7 31-0 
g 
Bie UPARE Ete: wists ie tiescie + «ales wise) 94-7 7-8 16°5 18-3 11-9 ite 77:2 25-0 
g 
Bi VANOOUV ON saa. <tc cer citer acbysee 92-5 7:8 16-0 17-7 9-7 + hs 72-4 21-8 
g 
Bey ACH LA Ceite este frre Srosarreisice Nas 105-0 7-8 16-0 17-9 10-0 57°3 75-9 24-0 


Butter, creamery, first 
grade, per 1 lb. print} 


°Q 
a 


TABLE F-4,—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables 


: ty b B gs 3418 ¢ & g r] 
’ gu] g 2 3 Evdi|ge |S S| 28] geile 3 
Locality ‘arg & on ou epieh | Rely © | Rete sia] ired wing ale eaceusemmmncores g S 
ARS | 2 Ba | oe | See eos | eo rhe ee oo) ieee 
Somi| Be] a | B& | go] eee | 883) 882) Se | 8a 
B35 | Oo ars £2 | seu) 224] say|98e wu | @ Ob 
S20 qo iste a= §o|8seo}] §so |] gan go E.ao 
of anu am qo mam a on me ovo om oor 
Oo = Hy n nm je) x) B m& Oo 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts ets. 
Newfoundland— s 
1—St. John’s.............. 35-9 BRIG | sere ac o4eil tees gen 16-7 50-1 32-4 25-5 243 
P.E.L.— : 
—Charlottetown......... BCR Hl rere, 6 21-4 30-3 28-2 19-1 20-4 28-7 22-4 22-0 
Nova Scotia— | 
Oa HANIAX cede aaah c's diate 35-4 39°5 20-8 29-1 25-1 16-9 21-5 27-5 23-8 19-9 
4—Sydney................ 36-9 37-4 20-7 29-1 26-0 18-5 23-1 28-4 23-1 20-8 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton............... 34-9 38-6 22-8 29-9 25-9 16-7 21-9 26-2 23-5 19-7 
6—Saint John............. 35-9 39-3 21-6 28-9 26-1 16-9 20-7 25-4 23-4 19-1 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............ Biel enter 20-6 34-3 27-0 1828 )0| hres 26-1 22-8 20-8 
Bra Fa (ass s,s) <teiage hate se a otal RR fel eeear scr 18-5 28-6 25-5 16-5 20-7 23-1 20-4 16-8 
9—Montreal........2....+- KC USE Boerne 21-5 28-5 26-4 16-8 20-3 22-6 22-0 18-7 
10—Quebecs«...scsss2 0000005 S45 Bil Sectors 22-4 28-9 26-4 17-2 20-3 25-7 21-5 18-2 
11—Sherbrooke............ OOF Bile sara cere 20-7 30-2 24-7 16-9 20-3 23-7 21-6 20-2 
$2 ——BOFOl Sssccscine cet cash CER Be scnoe 21-3 29-6 26-1 16-6 22-2 25-0 18-9 18-0 
13—Three Rivers........... B48 le je aleeis 19-2 28-3 25-4 TU Gil Pcaeatecss 24-0 21-6 20-3 
Ontario— 
14-——Brantiord 25 cscs s's cays 33-4 39-5 18-8 27-8 24-1 17-0 20-9 24-6 20-8 18-0 
15—Cornwall............... 34-3 38-6 19-8 28-1 25-3 15-9 19-4 24-6 19-7 18-9 
16—Fort William........... 35-3 40-5 18-7 28-6 24-6 18-2 21-3 25-4 22-0 19-6 
17—Hamilton..........:... 34:5 39°7 20-1 29-2 24-7 16-8 19-8 24-2 20-9. 17-9 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35-0 39-9 21-0 30-0 27-0 18-7 21-9 Pe parte « 19-2 
10—-Londons< ccc seen Ode as 33-8 39-0 20-2 27-4 26-1 17-0 19-9 24-8 20-9 17-3 
20—North Bay.............| 35:4 38-7 22-0 27-8 31-8 VE Bites atearers 25-2 23-0 19+1 
Zi-—Oshawa.. c+ sahsue oe she 33-4 39-7 20-0 27-0 24-0 16-5 20-0 23-8 20-3 17-2 
22—Ottawa........0...0.0. 33-9 39-5 19-1 28-9 25-3 16-6 21-6 23-8 21-2 17-0 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 35-7 39-1 21-5 29-3 26-0 Tae S| AAA aC 25-8 | 21-4 18-8 
24—Sudbury............... 34-2 37-8 20-8 29-4| 26-0 TBs Qh Scrawl 22-7 21-8 18-2 
eb —TOronie: wacnanie te = 0 aks 33-3 39-7 19-7 28-4 23-8 16-8 20-1 23-5 21-0 16-6 
5 m 
26-—Windsor, oc..00 cts wdest 35-0 39-8 20-4 28-8 25-6 17-7 20-8 22-7 16-6 17-6 
Manitoba— m 
27—Winnipeg......002.0-.s- 35-5 41-2 18-5 28-1 24-9 17-4 22-1 25-5 18:7 19-0 
Saskatchewan— 
28— Regina | oi... cia dteaes coos 35-8 40-9 17-7 30-4 25-1 18-8 23-9 29-2 22.4 20-2 
29—Saskatoon..............| 34:7 40-9 16-8 28-4 24-8 19-2 23-0 28-3 23-0 21-1 ; 
Alberta— 
BU— Calgary. . sb asccees eee 33°8 40-4 16-6 30-1 24-3 17-8 25-0 30-8 21-9 21-8 
31—Edmonton............. 34:9 41-3 17-3 31-2 24-5 18-2 22-0 28-4 22-2 22-0 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 37-3 40-7 20-1 30-7 27-3 21-3 23-9 32-9 20-9 19-4 
: m m 
Se TENEREL Sih» «c's welcree si see 35-8 40-1 19-0 31-5) |. cea sea 20-4 24-6 31-9 21-0 21-4 
m m 
34—Vancouver............. 35-5 40-2 17°6 27-6 23-8 17-2 22-0 28-9 15-7 15-8 
Vi 4 m m 
Bor VICCOTIB. «o's nok nocacs 36-0 39-5 19-1 29-4 23-0 17-0 20-8 29-1 18-9 17:3 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported They are not i i i 
1 a I : perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
mverngee for earlier years. Changes in grading, nde practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) ering ee 
with bone in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on.  (d) Including butts. | (e) Local. (f) Imported.  (g) Mixed 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 


4 a o ; 
ss | & ge lag g3 2 gs 
: chs a cI Fa 3 bb Oe ree gorge “ 
i sa Sp |S (CR | so] ge] de lancles |g. |g 
a ga es ae iS 76 | ae= | RBs] 3s e§ 
a) g= oe ue no 238 Sane | oo5 5 5 
ae] $8 | @& | 88 | sb |] 33 | geeplesas| ds | Bs 
ato Patese | ase pa | a4-pgek | Bok) 2 ) 22 
° ea) at oe) a¥ oa] a 6) < faa) 
cts cts cts. ets. cts cts. cts cts $ $ 
Newfoundland— k Ww Vv 
$—StrJohn'sccssesetenvecs 45-9 31-8 42-0 12-4 34-4 26°3 61-4 Me eee 23-04 
P.E.I.— n Vv 
2—Charlottetown......... 37°8 23-2 23-7 9-8 27-2 27°6 46-5 ZLB SS Peeves site 17-50 
Nova Scotia— n 
oo Halifaseecgecs ocersectee 35-1 21-5 33-1 9-6 28-7 24-1 46-1 bit OG) ere ae 19-44 
n Vv 
B— SV GnOyy anincte dunce onere 38-1 25:8 29-2 10-3 29-6 26-0 46-6 DIS 8 be Rasta? 13-60 
New Brunswick— n 
5—Moncton... os. ci. cee es 35-7 22-0 26-8 9-4 27°6 25-7 45-9 1008 Te A sticte tees 18-75 
n V 
6—Saint John...) ......... 36-9 21°7 30-2 10-0 29-1 26-5 47-7 1B DY ROE 19-68 
Quebec n v 
7—Chicoutimi............ 35-4 18-5 32-4 12-0 29+7 28-0 55-5 110-9 25000) Leshan 
n 
S— Hall eae hee cee 30-6 18-9 40-8 11:3 28-2 24-8 52-3 110-2 Zi OO. cde reats 
n 
9—Montreal.............+. 35-4 18-2 39-2 11-0 29-5 24-8 48-0 107-6 Py Oy}. a a er 
n 
10—Quebeorscstizes oases 35-7 18-0 25-3 10-2 28-1 26°7 50-5 110-0 28 BB ie ook ce 
n 
11—Sherbrooke............ 33-9 17-9 28-8 10-2 28-8 24-7 54-5 108-8 | 26-75 |........ 
n 
12—— Sorel Gi esate wkiase’eseias oe 35-4 18-0 33-9 11-6 27-0 22-9 52-5 109-4 26: 50". as'eaiern 
n Vv 
13—Three Rivers........... 33°3 18-3 26-5 10-2 27-7 25-6 54-2 110>2 4} 2hO0m acti 
Ontario— n 
14—Brantford...... a aeramanrens 32-7 18-7 40-0 9-0 29-3 22-7 52-0 |- 101-6 | 26:30 ]........ 
n 
15—Cornmwall.........0s00. 321 19-0 34-2 9-7 28-3 24-1 52-0 107*4.), 28°20 | ct. 45.8 
n 
16—Fort William........... 37°2 20-1 51-6 9-4 26-1 25-0 d1-0 105-1 26 -SB leis de ene 
17—Hamilton.........3..+. 34-8 19-1 40-7 9-8 28-6 23-2 49-5 104-1 28:81. | .cyarek 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 36-3 19-8 46-6 10-8 29-5 26-4 55-2 99-8 | 33°50 |........ 
19—London............2205- 32-7 19-0 51-8 9-9 27°8 nit 48-7 104-4 262 7b busters states 
20—North Bay............. 34-2 20-3 43-8 B59) wets’ 22-8 52-7 1142 8.) 2825+ Wiis. ces 
n 
21—Oshawe... 0... cece csces 34°8 193 51-7 8-6 26-9 22-8 54-6 102-6 26°90 Tessecsos 
n 
22—Ottawasccc-.s cece ee ees 31-2 18-9 41-4 9-4 28-2 25+1 50-4 | 104-8} 27-50 ]........ 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-8 19-8 57-3 10-7 29°6 23-5 54-8 105-3 | 25-50 |........ 
n 
24—Sudbury............... 34-8 19-2 34-6 9-5 26-2 24-6 50-6 100-2 | 28-50 |........ 
n 
26—Toronto. .5....00.-0000. 29-4 18-9 48-4 8-4 27-6 24-6 48-3 102-8 24: 5B hace arise 
ld eas 
26—Windsor...........c00.- 38-7 19-0 52-0 9-2 31-8 24-5 50-2 TORSO! 252.70" lias otsiare 
Manitoba— n vs 
27—Winnipeg............... 38-4 19-8 43-4 9-6 28-4 27-3 47°3 100 3k Seid « 21-05 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina............0020- 37-8 22-4 61-0 10-8 27-9 27-6 48-5 108-6) eccstereacs 18-30 
29—Saskatoon.............. 39-6 22-1 63-4 12-2 30-8 27-5 47-2 IGRES Ves oi). 0102 17-98 
Alberta— n 
80—Calgary........ssec+ee- 36-6 23-6 54-9 11-6 28-1 25:5 48-2 100°@ [yee Seas e- gests 
n 
31—Edmonton............. 38-4 23-3 58-3 13-2 29-7 25-7 48-2 LOR Bis crass 8-25 
British Columbia— n 
32—Prince Rupert..........| 39-0 | 25-2 65-6 10-2 28-1 26-6 | 650-4] 101-6 ]........ 22-90 
n 
Bom LORI tetera AE ccinh tin'ake 0 35-1 25-3 48-6 10-3 27-5 26-9 50-2 OO tree skies 19-75 
n 
34—Vancouver............. 82-°4 20-2 45-0 9-1 25-8 23-8 47-2 ORsG leads sie) 19-93 
35—Victoria....cs... 0... cece 33-0! 21-1 47-1 8-5 27-3 24-0 46-4 0 J Saoeeoe 21-56 


carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0 c. per 16 oz. tin. (I) Californian, (m) 15 oz. tin, (n) Mixed— 
Californian and Australian, (s) 28 oz. tin. t) Pure. (v) Including tins. | (w) Orange Pekoe. Revised 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE, G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY, 1952-19537 


Nin per of Se Nb Nr rire 
me Com- Com- Tx oe 
mencing In mencing Ih Man- Fistimated: 
During | Existence} During | Existence | Working Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1953* 
a PC ia ee Aneta gar Bn “ARS © 14t 14 2,136t 2,136 31,050 0-04 
February socg cere tite ere ore eee et 11 19 2,448 3,757 omni, 0-03. 
Maite 3. .cicecnacistc on ec en oe te thors 13 21 4,524 5, 450 33,018 0-04 
Appr il itscou ater he cea Pe ae: ae 14 21 2,790 3,562 29,120 0-03. 
Mia xia hers ets ameter ater otne alsioea Seat 17 30 2,740 4,784 36, 127 0, 04 
DUNG sj dein ne eeaprsccdehele RRME cers eee ante eae 16 31 4,809 6,452 57, 346 0-07 
JULY icrastetertnte ches statscetta ctor ete ee 14 30 4,650 7,396 73,486 0-09 
Cumulative totals............... 99 24, 097 283, 924 0-05. 
1952 
DRNUALY 5. aeqe ne ncck ble tere create 13t 13 5,374 5,374 71,145 0-09 
GDIUATY:. stele ee aire sure sewers 12 22 12,394 13, 048 47, 603 0-06 
Maree ta sccchics cite ante ce oe eam oe 16 25 2,877 5, 186 65,272 0-08 
Arig ie 2 ie yak eleare sac a 22 37 8,418 | 12,121 | 178,713 0-21 
IMLS er ciesasa teeieieis, sre 0) Gorse oe PRE 30 44 14, 853 23,360 | 248,575 0-30 
DUNG 0h asioiya ciate eet ME eee 28 42 44,704 59,706 | 717,845 0-87 
JULY Ste oe es iit ae ete pie ree 29 54 8,941 56,263 | 888,243 1-07 
Cumulative Totals.............. pee 97,561. 2,217,396 0-38 


*Preliminary figures. 

{Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

{The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as 


to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY 1953 (‘) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1953 


Mrntnc— 
Silver and lead miners, 
Alice Arm, B.C, 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Flour, cereal and feed mill 
workers, 
Peterborough, Ont., 
and Saskatoon, 
Sask. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Preston, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.,— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Sports clothes factory 
workers, 
Roxton Pond, P.Q. 


Yarn and carpet factory 
workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Jewellery factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Aluminum ware factory 
workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Zine alloy die casting 
factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


f 


Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Estab Working 
stab- ; orking 
lishments Workers Days 
i 100 2,400 
2 176 2,750 
() 
2 258 5,600 
1 57 1,300 
ASE Meats, Ale stecstieelee 
(4) 
2 429 3,400 
5 33 600 
1 90 1,500 
1 48 1,000 
1 45 900 


Commenced May 15; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and union security following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced April 22; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated July 21; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced May 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 19; for a new agree- 
ment incorporating cost-of-living 
bonus in basic rate, seniority, etc., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 4; for union recog- 
nition; plant reported closed down 
by June 27; indefinite. 


Commenced June 17; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
protesting reduction in hours which 
would reduce take-home pay and 
alleged violation of seniority follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated July 13; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced December 8, 1952; for 
implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages, 
pay for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; employment 
conditions no longer affected by 
the end of July; indefinite. 


Commenced March 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, extension of relief periods 
for moulders and hospital and acci- 
dent insurance plan; terminated 
July 24; conciliation, civic, and 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced April 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to October 30, 
1952, and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1953(') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 


lishments 


Strikes and Lockouts in 


Spring factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Monument cutters, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utinities— 
Other Local and Highway 
Trans port— 
Bus transport workers, 
Saskatchewan. 


TRADE— 
Wholesale produce ware- 
house workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Mixed concrete truck 
drivers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


1 


\ 


Workers 


Time Loss 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Progress Prior to July, 1953—Concluded 


240 


246 


65 


229 


140 


590 


5,200 |Commenced June 24; for a new agree- 


190 


4,200 


2,000 


1,180 


ment providing for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 424 to 40 per 
week with same take-home pay, 
check-off, etc., following reference 
4 conciliation board; unterminat- 
ed. 


Commenced June 29; protesting dis- 
missal of a worker for refusal to 
work scheduled overtime; termin- 
ated July 2; negotiations, compro- 
mise, dismissal changed to 30-day 
suspension. 


Commenced May 22; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
pay for eight statutory holidays 
and health and welfare plan follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated July 10; negotiations, 
compromise. 


Commenced June 30; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and reduced hours with same take- 
home pay, with 5-day week for all 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 27; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 15; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 23; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
retroactive to December 9, 1952, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 2; concilia- 
tion; compromise. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1953 


Minrnc— 
Gold miners, 
Pamour and South 
Porcupine, Ont. 


Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta. 


MANvuractuRING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Boys’ pants factory 
workers, 
Maskinonge, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Refrigerator factory 
workers, 
Granby, P.Q. 
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3 


780 


133 


“40 


118 


13,000 |Commenced July 11; for new agree- 


ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 40 
per week, pay for six statutory holi- 
days, check-off and extension of 
vacation plan following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


399 |Commenced July 23; protesting dis- 


missal of a switchman for quitting 
work before end of shift; terminat— 
ed July 27; return of workers pend- 
ing settlement; indefinite. 


40 |Commenced July 27; for dismissal of 


a forelady; terminated July 27; re- 
turn of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


1,180 |Commenced July 20; for a new agree 


ment providing for increasedwages, 
extension of vacation plan, etce.; 
unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1953(*) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Strikes and Lockouts Co 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Glass and plastic factory 
workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Chemical factory workers, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, apprentices 
and helpers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Comox, B.C 


Carpenters, 
London, Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 
Truck drivers, 
Hope, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utimitmes— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Truck drivers, ware- 
housemen and helpers, 
South Western Ontario. 


Water Transport— 
Seamen, 
Erieau, Ont. 


Stevedores, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Number Involved 


Estab- 


lishments| Vorkers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Time Loss 


Particulars (*) 


1 450 110 
1 765 2,400 
(°) 

Seiinfos ulekenc 150 400 
1 58 645 

20 550 6, 200 

(°) 
b 14 42 
1 30 

OR ypomione 1,500 16,500 
1 22 44 

1 40 40 


mmencing During July 1653—Concluded 


Commenced July 10; alleged delay in 
settlement of various grievances; 
terminated July 10; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced July 28; for a union 
agreement providing for union sec- 
urity following reference to concili- 
ation board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 8; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
terminated July 10; negotiations 
and return of workers pending refer- 
ence to conciliation board; indefi- 
nite. 


Commenced July 9; protesting lay-off 
of two workers for alleged unsatis- 
factory service; terminated July 24; 
negotiations and partial return of 
workers; indefinite. 


Commenced July 16; for new agree- 
mentsproviding for increased wages, 
time and one-half for work on 
Saturdays and double time on 
Sundays and statutory holidays; 
terminated July 31; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced July 7; for retroactive 
payment of wage increase to Sep- 
tember 2, 1952, following reference 
to arbitration board; terminated 
July 9; replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


20; Commenced July 8; dispute with 


foreman re union membership; ter- 
minated July 8; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced July 20; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 6: for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and overtime rates; terminated 
July 7; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced July 8; protesting re- 
moval of a worker from job on 
winch for alleged dangerous opera- 
tion; terminated July 9; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(2) In this table the date of 
of termination is the last day on which ti 
(3) 121 indirectly affected; (4) 56 indirect 


affected. 


commencement 


is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
me was lost to an appreciable extent. 
ly affected; (°) 2,000 indirectly affected; (°) 370 indirectly 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—_FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1953, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


3 
o Sa 
2 3.2 g 
é - a8 |o3 
H S Os | ovs 
Cause © a | oY] § Met be $3 $ 3 
a S ao = pr ess ob Pos =I 
3 S lam| > 2 sub) Bee oI 
cea i) op u 3 3 )195= og © n 
3 A=| g |) Oe) B /ESBIGEE| © Ah a = 
et 60 =| as = @ |S 8 5is8o| 7 5 Cs} s 
&| @| 2 |8@!] a | 5 |sEuj/sno| 8 ae een fe) 
<A ah a2|0 8 = a a} P| & 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects.|.....).....)...../...../eeee- Ll lebih Deal pte bah oes pe pee 2 
Bbric kD yticeanicteat iste acieaae beiowhe et lnetels 3 41 1 13 16 12 1 3 BA sox Bh kes 97 

(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc...|..... 1 1 1 4 D i). vcasste ‘ell a drei eck | shovecas ei thaveteae'a Sie aaa eae 9 

(b) Moving vehicles................ 1 DN ieata ate 6 3 3 1 2 Ya |e el ee 23 

(ce): Other objects..cmu buco eens 2 OS Naess 6 9 itv«ence 1 pI Berta 1B ee 65 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, 

WebiclessISte, ster teres te mcenes 2 2 eras 5 7 Sal esese 1 1 A Fc) iit (cicero 21 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, Etc. . 6 2 1 2 5 7 1 20 6 ASS. B14 ooh 53 
Palisiand Slips i. seek GN ho ce oe 4 4 if ee nee bt Palecores 6 Dy ees © 4 Wheteia ea 45 

(a) Falls on same level............. MD Wescase tesed to erarste tate tarts 1 S| ee J. aateste heer! Dell ibe 4 

(b) Falls to different levels.......... 3 4 1 7 10 (Sl eeeae 5 Tisch Ci Pr 41 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes 

and Explosions. . 1 Ts Savors 5} 10 SD SPB Madcon seared meron] done silag ts 20 
Inhalation, Absorptions, ‘Asphyxiation, 

TUG G He Seren IRA ME hs Oe tee, alc cavers | iecato nsw ate 115) 12 eee 1 eral nonnt Tefitios’ 26 
Electric JaBrerieanw dS aIaNe eels Gus tediel clslenl|locawoiall sieves 1 Ll elisie lace ell Selgrocargil (vetajeroial|issecerets A alee sta etedeass 6 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases, . . i Nvebarcta Mth attire 5 VE ice nt wD lll syecereusyall eaters: 6 leineee 18 
Miscellaneous Accidental «Aside sw viceloe’ee 5 onte:a'|ie stares |\e's-aceiwiflare as8'a)fla:ptois pall syorals cay] arorere a alfista!etsterall teronarazell sameeren Pe ee 2 

Total, First Quarter—1953...... 17 |, 50. 4| 44] 67] 35 7 34 gH lee: 21 ee 290 
Total, First Quarter—1952...... 15 | 49 3] 64} 53] 45 6 62 7 LO) ee 324 


TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 


INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1953 


Industr ; Hi : 

‘ S|alal| a 

a aM Za a 

PMT ACN GYD ats 5 5 otis wield sie « S</P RR SA alee 1 1 
DARD ING oo s.atce sitar ere eG ele Vere wee oe ee eo Phd eae 
Fishing and Trapping.......... Wis We EA Bees Balok: 
Mining and Quarrying ‘lel Seyoree 3 1 
MEAHIACUUNIDG stevinea.ic cee ch can ctor: h Poetics 1 4 
EOHALTUICHLONIITE. poate. << 6:sls solv Bee tale Dh lees's ae Sih agttars 

Electricity, Gas, Water Production 

Bnd Sopplirii sates. velee vO RS | ee 1 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

THNBLCATIONS iy a,cslaiies a. eloh wands Sa aie bee ae 1 1 
BEAGLE» 6.0. 5p mesieip « wuisininDisicialsinleiad ole «latte meee eae ene eee 
BERSN CO, isda vies tees teva oc eek ence hcl ame PETE Cen ie 
BOP VICE =f .s10,0,p1esar2 sia.» «, via oh sselbie tinse sil late ctr rane oN eee | es 
WCBS O Mio 5 oS cte ain a Db icici aoe cl eae Men neal eC 

BDO. we uke, aamtesdieeen Gil rerare sts 11 8 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal fluctuations in 
labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each 
year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 


The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9-9, 11:9 or 13-9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5:9 or 6:9 per cent but less 
than 10-0, 12-0 or 14-0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 


_ Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1-9 or 2-4 
per cent Jess than 6:0 or 7:0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2:0 or 2-5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

Information on labour market conditions 
in local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 


Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the map chart on page 1249 and 
in the listing opposite the map. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. Im general, the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Quebec- 
North Shore includes La Malbaie, F'orest- 
ville and Sept Iles; Trois Riviéres includes 
Trois Rivieres and Louiseville; Ottawa-Hull 
includes Ottawa, Hull and Maniwaki; 
Toronto includes New Toronto, Toronto and 
Weston; Niagara Peninsula includes Welland, 
Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Fort Erie and 
Port Colborne; Vancouver-New Westminster 
includes Vancouver, New Westminster and 
Mission City; Central Vancouver Island 
includes Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and 
Port Alberni; and Okanagan Valley includes 
Kelowna, Penticton and Vernon. 

The 111 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


(a) DBS labour force estimates based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen 


by area sampling methods in more than 100 different areas in Canada. 
In general, the smaller the estimate, 


subject to sampling error. 


The estimates are 
the larger the relative 


sampling error. They do, however, show the numbers in the various labour force categories 


with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offic 
to have a job while applying for another on 


possible, persons who have secured work on 


their own since registration. 


es exclude registrations from persons known 


Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
i Nevertheless, the 


figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left 


the labour force by the time the count is made. 


On the other hand, not all the persons who 


are looking for work register at employment offices. 


Milton F. Gregg 
Minister 


TOWARDS REMOVAL | 
OF DISCRIMINATION | 


On July 1, 1953, the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act came into effect. Its purpose is to 
prevent and eliminate practices of discrimination 
in regard to employment and in regard to mem- 
bership in a trade union because of race, national 
origin, colour, or religion. 


It is designed to safeguard a basic right—the right 
to equality of opportunity in employment. 


This Act applies to employers engaged in under- 
takings under federal jurisdiction and to unions 
representing persons employed in such under- 
takings. 


Here, briefly, are the main provisions of the Act: 


Employers are not to refuse to employ or 
continue to employ or otherwise discriminate 
against any person in regard to employment 
because of his race, colour, religion or national 
origin. 

Employers are not to use any employment 
agency which practises discrimination. 
Employers are not to use advertising or 
application forms which express directly or 
indirectly any limitation, specification or pref- 
erence based on race, colour, religion or 
national origin, except where based on a 
bona fide occupational qualification. 


Labour unions may not exclude anyone from 
full membership, or expel or suspend a 
member, or otherwise discriminate against 
anyone because of his race, colour, religion 
or national origin. 


Penalties are provided for infractions of the 


Act. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Ottawa 


A. H. Brown 
Deputy Minister | 
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